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that the nation shall profit, by the 
example and experience of govern- 
ment,” 


President of the United States, 












T should be our earnest en- 
deavor to profit, and to see 


—Chester. A. Arthur, 
1881—-1885 
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World-wide Aid | Security Loans of Rural Banks Economy Program Population of Uni ted States 
In New York Area Satisfactory| |g Set Forth by Is Announced As 122,698,190 | Governors to Aid 


Is Suggested for 
Stabilizing China 


Possibilities of Cooperative 
Program by Powers Dis- 
cussed at Senate Hearing 
On Silver Problem 








Mr. Pittman Explains 
Falling Value of Metal 





Nevada Senator Says Surplus 
Is Traceable to Effort of 
Great Britain to Establish 
Pound Sterling in India 





The possibility of cooperation of 
‘world powers in the stabilization of 
the economic condition of China, | 
with the interdependent establish- 
ment of a stable government for that 
country, was discussed at the open- 
ing session Aug. 8 of the Senate 
Foreign Relations subcommittee, au- 
thorized by the recent Congress to 
investigate the various influences, 
including the slump in the silver 
market, on international trade be- 
tween the United States and China. 

“If we could devise a method of | 
lending money to China,” Charles K. | 
Moser, chief of the Far Eastern Di- | 
visiog of the Bureau of Foreign and | 
Domestic Commerce, of the Depart- | 

mgnt of Commerce, told the Commit- | 
tée, “and at the same time feel as- 
sured of a restored condition of 
peace, I see no reason why the result 
would not be greatly improved trade 
relations.” 

Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, 
chairman of the Committee, in explain- 
ing what he made plain was _ his 
personal views with reference to the 
problem, and not in any way to be con- 
nected with the activities of the Com- 
mittee, pointed out that it is entirely 
erroneous to attribute the slump in the 

.price of silver to overproduction. The 
production of silver, he said has not 
varied over 20 per cent in the last 40 
years, ranging about 220;000,000 ounces 
annually, all of which is absorbed in the 
normal market. 

Dumping By India Alleged 

The Nevada Senator attributed the sil- 
ver surplus to the efforts of Great Brit- 
ain, in attempting to establish the pound 

terling in India, to dump onto the world 
niarket at any price silver that has been 
hoarded for years in the interior of India. 
This dumping, he said, totals approxi- 
mately 57,000,000 ounces annually. 

He further estimated that there re- 
mains in India between 5,000,000,000 and 
'7,000,000,000 ounces, which will ulti- 
mately be unloaded on the world market. 

The activities of Great Britain in un- 
loading this silver, Senator Pittman said, 
whas resulted in cutting the price of sil- 
ver approximately in half, and conse- 
quently cutting the wealth of such na- 
tions as China and Mexico, which have 
no gold, in half. The value of silver, he 
said, has-dropped almost 24 per cent in 
the last six months, and instead of the 
normal price of 64 cents, silver is now 
selling for 34 cents per ounce. 

As aresult of this, he continued, China 
and other nations affected by the slump 
have stopped buying, holding their silver 
Sot an expected return to normal 
valae. 











' 


Trade Treaty Suggested 


As a suggestion to be considered, Sen- 
ator Pittman offered the supposition that 
the United States, Great Britain and 
France enter into a commercial treaty 
with the Chinese national government, 
whereby the three governments would | 
form a pool of surplus silver lying | 
frozen in their treasuries of, for ex- 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 


Taxes to Relieve Idle 
Are Tried in Australia| 








Extra Funds Sought Through | 
Stamps and Income Levy | 


| 
| 

Relief funds for the unemployed in 

e State of Victoria, Australia, are be- 
ing sought through the levying of a 
stamp tax on wages and an additional 
tax on incomes, according to’tnformation 
from the Consul at Melbourne, Wilbur 
Keplinger, made public on Aug. 8 by'| 
the Department of Commerce. 

The Department’s statement follows | 
in full text: 

A law passed by the Victorian State 
Parliament just ended provides that the 
stamp tax on wages shall be about 2 
cents per English pound sterling. That 
is to say, on a wage of £1 per week, 
the tax will be 2 cents and on up 
the scale. The special unemployment tax 
on incomes ranges from about $8.45 on 
yearly incomes of $1,750, to about $320 
on incomes up to $25,000. These special 
taxes are to be in force for a year, and 
it is expected that approximately $5,- 
000,000 will be raised. 

In addition to providing employment 
for the unemployed the government bill 
provides that the government shall pro- 
vide sustenance for persons for whom 
employment cannot be found. 

A full program has been prepared by 
a special subcommittee of the cabinet 
for the distribution of funds, raised by 
this special taxation and practically every 
department of the government will par- 
ticipate in its distribution by undertaking 
certain public work. It is intended to 
spread the work available over as long 
a vegiod and.among as many people as 
ssidie, 
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| member bank security loans, foreign ex- | 


| text: 





Statement by Federal Reserve Bank Says Loans of Coun: | 


try Members Are Found to Be Well Pro- 


es, 


tected by 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 8.—The se-, 
curity loans of country member banks in 
the second Federal reserve district are 
well protected by collateral, according to 
a survey of 118 banks reported upon in 
the monthly review of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. Nearly two- 
thirds of the banks had no security 
loans for which the market value of the 
collateral was less than the amount of | 
such loans, or had a negligible amount of 
such loans. 

The security offerings in June totaled 
$787,000,000 according to the review,) 
only slightly less than the 1929 June} 
figure. July issues, excluding invest- 
mént trust offerings, appear to be in) 
excess of those of July, 1929, also. 


The sections of the review dealing with 


| 
' 


change, gold movement, security mar-| 
kets, and new financing follow in full 


Condition of Security Loans in Member | 
Banks: : 

Because of the wide fluctuations in se- 
curity prices during the past few years, 
the present condition of bank security 
loans with respect to the adequacy of the 





Anthracite Operators 
And Miners Conclude 


Long-term Compact 


Secretary of Labor Holds 
Signing Marks Era of 
Peace and Prosperity in 
Hard Coal Industry 


| 
} 
| 





Scranton, Pa., Aug. 8.—The largest | 
problem the Department of Labor was | 
apparently to face this year has been | 


eliminated with the culmination of a 
five and one-half years agreement be- 
tween anthracite operators and miners, 
which means peace and prosperity for 
the industry,. the Secretary of gLabor, 
James J. Davis, declared on the occa- 
sion of the signing of the compact here 
today. 

The agreement makes peace because a 
cooperative board has been organized to 
adjust all minor differences arising while 
it is in force, Mr. Davis said. Continuous 
production is assured, and the consumer 
will receive a steady supply of hard 
coal. The agreement will give an im-| 
petus to the acquisition of new markets 
and the regaining of those lost in the 
past, it was pointed out. 


| 





Heartening in Depression 

The benefits to the hard coal district 
will arise through a steady income, a 
greater buying power, and more stable 
economic conditions in general, the Secre- 
tary said. And the benefits will be ex- 
tended to other industries because of the | 
larger market for goods. The miners 
and their families will be able to buy 
not only the necessities of life but some 
of the luxuries as well, it was stated. 


The action of the anthracite workers 
and operators, particularly at this time 
when a business depression is being felt 
widely, is heartening, the Secretary as- 
serted, and “it will have a far reaching 
effect on business generally.” 


The full text of the address follows: 

It is fortunate for all of us that the 
operators and the miners have reached 
an agreement, because it means to us 
five and one-half years of continuous op- 
eration of the mines in this district. 

Message From President 

. In this happy hour of years I am de- 
lighted to be with you to read a message 
from the President of the United States: 

“Dear Mr. Secretary: Will you convey 
my personal congratulations to the ‘rep- 
resentatives of the operators and miners 
assembled at Scranton this evening for 
the formal signing of the new 54-year 
joint agreement in the anthracite field? 
The final ratification and signing of this 
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Air Traffic Term 
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Collateral 


collateral held against the loans, par- 
ticularly as to banks outside the princi- 
pal centers, has become a matter et gen- 
eral interest. In order to obtain definite 
information on this subject, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York during the 
past month has made a study of informa- 
tion that has become available recently 
on the condition of security loans in 118 
country member banks in the Second 
Federal Reserve District. The results 
are summarized in the following table. 


Proportion of under-collateraled loans 
to total loans and discounts, and number 
of banks: 


None, 50; negligible amount, 26; 1 per 


jcent, 16; 2 per cent, 7; 3 per cent, 734 


per cent, 3; 5 per cent, 2; 6 per cent, 1; 


7 per cent, 3; 9 per cent, 1; 10 pet cent, | 


1; 11 per cent, 1; total, 118. 


This indicates that nearly two-thirds | 


of these banks either had no security 
loans for which the current market value 
was less than the amount of the loans, or 
had a negligible amount of such loans. 
In general, the number of banks dimin- 
ished as the proportion of under-collat- 
eraled loans to total loans and discounts 


increased, and out of the total of 118) 


banks, only 9 had 5 per cent or more of 
under-collateraled loans, 


The ratio of the market value of the 


securities held as collateral to the 
amount of the under-collateraled loans 
varied considerably in the different 


banks, but averaged a little over two- 
thirds for the whole group. In many 
cases, it is expected that the personal 
credit of the borrower will assure 
eventual repayment of the loan in full. 

Foreign Exchange: 

Following a general advance during 
July, all the active European exchanges, 
with the exception of the Italian lira, 
stood at a premium over the dollar at the 
close of the month. The French, Bel- 
gian, and Austrian currencies were above 
the estimated out-going gold points, and 
the Swiss exchange closely approached 
the export point. Sterling became pro- 
gressively stronger during the month, 
gaining 1 cent between the end of June 
and July 29, and at $4.87 touched its 
highest level since last January. A quo- 
tation of $0.0393 11/16 for French francs 
on the 16th induced an export of $4,000,- 
000 of. gold to Paris, following whic 
frances declined gradually to $0.0393%, 
but without preventing further with- 
drawals of gold. Reichsmarks, guilders, 


|}and Swedish crowns made substantial 


gains, 
Canadian Dollar Gains 

In the foreign exchange list as a whole, 
only the rupee, the yen, the Uruguayan 
peso, and the milreis were lower at the 
close of July than a month earlier. The 
Canadian dollar, unaffected by numer- 
ous shipments of gold to Montreal, gained 


steadily and Was quoted at last report at | 


a premium of 5/32 of 1 cent. The Ar- 


‘gentine peso recovered part of its June! 


loss. The yen fell further below the 
theoretical gold import pointy following 
an almost uninterrupted advance since 
last December, but the Chinese silver ex- 


|changes were stronger, Hong Kong go- 


ing from $0.313, to $0.32% and Shang- 
hai from $0.37% to $0.38%. 

Gold Movement: 

After a six months’ interval, during 
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Prize Offered to Glider 


Flying Across Channel| 


A prize of £1,000 will be offered by 
the British Gliding Association to the 
first British :pilot accomplishing an en- 
gineless flight across the English Chan- 
nel in a glider of all-British construc- 
tion, according to a report received in 


| the Department of Commerce from As- 


sistant Automotive Trade Commissioner 
H. C. Schuette at Paris. 


to May 31, 1932. 

The pilot must hold-a: current British 
“C” glider pilot’s license, the launching 
must be a normal hand launch with not 
more than 12 persons upon one tow rope, 
and the start must be made during the 
hours of daylight. The entry fee is £5, 
and at least 14 days’ notice must be 
given of any proposed attempt. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


ed “Too Young’ 


For Federal Control of Rates 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce Agrees 
sions of I. C. C.; Holds Watres Act 


Solve Proble 


AIR transport is not old enough for 
~™“ rate legislation, according to an 
opinion expressed orally on Aug. 8 by 
the Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Aeronautics, Clarence M. Young. 

Mr. Young agreed with a conclu- 
sion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that there is no great need 
for regulation of air transport, sim- 
ilar to the regulation of railroad rates, 
but he pointed out that Federal con- 
sideration of such action probably will 
be desirable in the future. The recent 
Watres Act, providing for adjusted 
rates in carrying air mail, should help 
to bring conclusions on the question, 
according to his statement. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s report was made in connection 
with the Bratton Bill (S. 1880). It 
was prepared by Commissioner Joseph 
B. Eastman, chairroan of the legisla- 
tive committee. It admitted a possible 
need for air regulation from the stand- 
point of safety, but none in the super- 
vision of rates. (The Commission’s 





ith Conclu- 
ill Help 


m in Future 





report was printed in full text in the 
issue of Aug. 8.) 

“The fundamental economics of air 
transportation,” said Mr. Young, “have 
not been sufficiently determined to en- 
able operators intelligently to set up 
rate principles, for the existence of 
passenger-carrying air services has 

«been short.” 

Mr. Young cited reports of the Aero- 
nautics Branch showing rapid growth 
of air services during the last two 
years and said, “passenger service has 
developed only recently and scheduled 
air transportation of passengers in a 
comprehensive way has not been estab- 
lished very long. Th2 experience thus 
far gained has not made apparent the 
solutions to the economic phase of the 

.. problems.” 

“When the provisions of the Watres 
bill have been given full force and 
effect,” said Mr. Young, “they will con- 
stitute a stabilizing element which will 
permit operators to arrive at more in- 
telligent conclusions.” 


The contest is | 
to be open two years from June 1, 1930, | 


| Navy — 
— at Key West to Be| 
| Closed and Steaming! 
| Radii of Vessels of Fleet) 
To Be Reduced 





Saving Is Estimated 


Of $600,000 Annually; 


Further Measures Contemplat- 
ed by Secretary Adams as | 
Aid to President in Avoiding 
Possibility of Deficit 


In the line with 5 
program of “strict economy,” the Navy 


and the steaming radii ; 
of the fleet will be curtailed immediately, 
the Acting Secretary of the Navy, Ernest 


These two items alone will result in an 

annual savings of approximately $600,- 
000, Mr. Jahncke declared. He added 
that “all department’ of the Naval es- 
tablishment are being surveyed, with 
the objective of reducing overhead, and 
that thes® are the first steps in an 
economy program. 
this end are being drafted for the ap- 
|proval of the Secretary of the Navy, 
| Charles Francis Adams. 
At the same time the Acting Secretary 
| stated that ig view of “present condi- 
|tions with regard to employment of 
| labor,” the Department had decided to 
postpone thes convening of the Navy 
Wage Board for an entire year and keep 
in effect current wage schedules. This 
Board usually meets on an anual basis 
to determine wage scales for civil em- 
ployes at the various industrial yards of 
the Navy, who total 40,000. ae: 

Explaining that this step also is in line 
with the President’s recommendations, 
Mr. Jahncke declared the Navy “has 
gone a long way toward stabilizing in- 
dustrial conditions” by not calling in 
from the field the representatives of the 
various labor organizations. Current 
pay schedules, consequently, he declared, 
will continue in force another year. 

Preparatory to the closing down of 
the yard at Key West, Acting Secretary 
Jahncke explained that a preliminary 
study will be made by naval officials 
to determine how this best can be done. 
The action of placing the yard inopera- 
tive statuts in so far as relates to the 
repair and supply of vesséls of the Navy, 
should result in a savings of $200,000, 
he declared. 

“This decision was reached after con- 
sideration of the expense of its opera- 
|the Navy,” Mr. Jancke said. “This ac- 
tion is in accordance with the general 
policy for strict economy.” , 

By curtailing the cruising radii of ves- 
sels of the fleet, a savings in fuel con- 
sumed will result, the Acting Secretary 
pointed out. The order now is in effect, 
and should be reflected in a savings of 
from $350,000 to $400,000 annually, he 
asserted. Discussing the wage board 
postponement, Mr. Jahncke said: “In 
view of the present conditions with re- 
gar dto employment of labor, the Depart- 
ment has decided to postpone the con- 
vening of local wage boards Aug. 15, 
|next, and to continue the present sched- 
ule of wages into 1931. The continuance 
of the present schedule is in accordance 
jwith the action of the Administration 
November last for the relief of unem- 
ployment and stabilization of labor con- 
ditions throughout the country without 
reduction in wages. 

“Action is taken at this time in or- 
der to save the employes and the Gov- 
ernment the expense incident to the col- 
lection of wage data.” 

The Department made public the fol- 
! lowing statement in connection with Act- 
ing Secretary Jahncke’s statement as to 
the Key West Navy Yard: 

The Acting Secretary of the Navy, 








[Continued on Page 10. ‘Column 2.] 


Post Office Answers 
New York Protests 





Changes Said to Curtail Waste, 
But Not to Impair Service 


Changes in the postal service of New 
York City are directed against “expen- 
sive and indefensible practices,” and 
first consideration is being given to effi- 
cient handling of business mail, according 
to a statement made public Aug. 8 by 
the Post Office Department. 

This description of policy was con-| 
tained in a reply by the Assistant Post- 
master General, Arch Coleman, to the 
Secretary of the Merchants’ Association 
of New York City, S. C. Mead, who had 


President Hoover's | 
Yard at Key West, Fla., will be placed | 


|in inoperative status as soon as possible, | 
of all vessels} 


Lee Jahncke, announced orally Aug. 8. | 


Recommendations to | 


Official Figures of Census Bureau Show Gain of 16.1 Per 
Cent in Decade, With Large Increases in California 
And New York and Decrease Only in Montana 


LACING the official total population 
of the continental United States at 
122,698,190, an increase of 16.1 per cent 
in 10 years, the Bureau of the Census, 
on Aug. 8, pointed out that more than 
one-fourth of the growth was concen- 
trated in the States of California and 
New York, and that large gains were 
shown also by Michigan, Texas, Ili- 
nois, Pennsylvania, Ohio and New 
Jersey 
California’s percentage of increase, 
65.5, was the highest, and was followed 
by those of Florida, Michigan, Arizona, 
New Jersey, Texas and North Car- 
olina. Montana was the only State to 
show a decrease, although only small 
gains were recorded for some others. 
The country’s total population, in- 
cluding outlying territories and pos- 
sessions, except the Philippine Islands, 
was placed at 124,848,664, showing the 


‘Serious Results Predicted 
If Marketing Act Fails 


“Radical legislation” or a “class con- 
flict” will result if the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act fails, Carl Williams, mem- 
ber of the Federal Farm Board, predicted 
in an address, Aug. 7, at the Institute 
of Public Affairs at Charlottesville, Va. 
Excerpts were made public Aug. 8 by 
the Federal Farm Board. 

Mr. Williams stated orally Aug. 8 
| that he spoke from notes and had made 
no copy of his speech. The section re- 
| ferring to effects of failure of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act, however, he 
said, was as follows: 

“If the Agricultural Marketing Act 
by any possibility fails, one of two. things 
will happen: Either some really radical 
legislation will follow or no legislation 
will follow. If no legislation follows, and 
nothing is done to stem the tide against 
agriculture, one of two things will hap- 
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Appeals to Be Taken 


In Citizenship Cases 


Supreme Court Will Pass 
On Reservations Against 
Bearing Arms 


The Solicitor General, Thomas 
Thacher, has directed that an appeal be 
filed with the Supreme Court of the 
United States from the recent decisions 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, at New York City, hold- 
ing that aliens seeking naturalization 
may take the oath of allegiance with a 
reservation that they will not bear, arms 
for the United States, it wags stated 
orally Aug. 8 at the Solicitor General’s 
office. 

Tbe Circuit Court of Appeals decided 
against the Government, reversing the 
denial of naturalization by the district 
courts, it was explained, in the cases of 
Douglas Clyde MacIntosh and Marie 
Averil Bland. 
ruled that a mental or moral reservation 
against bearing arms could not be held 
by the applicant for citizenship in tak- 
ing the oath. 

This was the contention of the Govern- 
ment. The Solicitor General has di- 
rected an appeal to the Supreme Court 


[Continued on Page 10. Column 8.) 





D.| 


The lower courts had) 


same percentage increase as the conti- 
nental United States. 

The numerical gain in population for 
the continental United States was 
shown to be larger for the decade pre- 
ceding 1930 than for any previous 
decade. The Bureau called attention 
to certain adjustments that make the 
rate of increase only slightly higher 
than for the previous decade. 


It was also noted that the figures 
are subject to revision, although no 
considerable changes were expected. 

The statement, made public by the 
Department of Commerce, follows in 
full text: 


The Director of the Census announces 


that according to a preliminary count 
made by loca] supervisors and sum- 


[Continued on Page 3. Column 6.] 


‘Navy Department 
Upholds American 
Airplane Motors 


(German Maybach Engine Is 
Admitted, However, to Be 





| 


Use in Dirigibles 

A written statement by Calvin Coolidge 
that “a Navy office reports that the best 
engine is made abroad,” brought forth 
Aug. 8 statements from the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, Ernest Lee 
Jahncke, and the Chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, Rear Admiral William A. 
Moffett, that there are only two cases in 
which foreign aviation motors may be 
superior to American products. 


Rear Admiral Moffett, in a supple- 
mentary oral statement, referred to an 
article in the August issue of “United 
States Naval Institute Proceedings,” by 
| Lt, Te W. G. Settiz, aviation inspector 
at the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation 
plant at Akron, Ohio, that the Maybach 
engine, a German product installed in the 
“Los Angeles” and ordered for the “ZRS- 
4,” far outranks any other motor for such 
use. 


“There has been no inspiration for 
American manufacturers to attempt to 
produce an airship engine,” the Aero- 
nautics Chief said in his oral statement. 
“The best airship engine is made abroad, 
although the Navy has been experiment- 
ing in this field for three years.” 

Maybach Engine Superior 

Lt. Settle’s article, regarded as a 
semiofficial treatise, asserted that the 
lonly tested and developed airship en- 
gines available today are the German 
| Maybach engines, that the only engine 
| which shows signs of competing with the 
German product is the British Beard- 
more compression ignition engine, and 
|that no American manufacturer has even 
indicated an ambition to work in this 
field. 

Assistant Secretary Jahncke said in a 
prepared statement that “the Navy is 
|yegarded as largely responsible for the 
{creation and success of the air-cooled 
|engine” while Admiral Moffett pointed 
jout “the Germans have concentrated on 
|improving airship engines, and have a 
|better engine, the Maybach, than any 
lother airship engine available at the 


J 
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Spread of Pellagra in South 


Attributed to He 


Surgeon General Cumming 


at and Drought 





Believes Basic ‘Hard Times 


Diet’ in Rural Sections Is Responsible for In- 


crease of D 





PELLAGRA is spreading with ra- 
pidity in many of the southern 
States due largely to the continued 
drought and extended heat spell, ac- 
cording to an oral statement by the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service, Hugh S. Cumming, Aug. 8. 
This disease is caused directly by im- 
proper diet, he said, and the lack of 
water and heat is responsible for the 
unbalanced diet of certain groups of 
people in the affected States. - 
Recently the health officers of these 
States sought the aid of the Public 
Health Service, stating that certain sec- 
tions flooded in 1927 had not recovered 
suffidiently and were especially hard 
hit by the drought, it was said, 





complained that proposed reorganization 
and standardization of the metropolitan 
service would work a hardship on mer- 
chants by*curtailing deliveries in busi-| 
ness and residential sections. 

The Department’s statement, sum- 
marizing the correspondence, follows in| 
full text: ® 

“Strong representations have been 
made to this association by prominent 
business interests,” wrote Mr. Mead, 
“that such a drastic curtailment of car- 
rier delivery service would materially 
interfere with the efficient and profitable 
conduct of business in this city, result 
|in a large loss of postal revenue, and | 
|place the mail delivery service back to! 


| 





'the basis on which it was conducted in| 
1898, when the total population of | 


| a 


4 [Continued on Page 10. Column 6.] 


Through the aid of the service, the 
Rockefeller Institute increased its ap- 
propriation to these States, where 
pellagra is a serious menace to health. 
The Public Health Service has 
spent many years in the study of the 
cause and effects of pellagra, hoping to 
prevent its spread, Dr. Cumming said. 
Tests, he said, proved that pellagra 
is not a communicable disease and no 
germ that can be properly considered 
its cause has ever been found. 
After many experiments in which 
attempts to give pellagra to persons 
by inoculations of blood or saliva all 
had failed, it was shown that unbal- 
anced diet practically in all cases had 


| a tendency to cause pellagra, Dr. Cum- 


ming declared. The reason that pel- 
lagra is prevalent in the rural sec- 
tions of the South is because the major 
diet there consists of cornmeal, hom- 





isease There 


iny grits, white wheat flour, white rice, 
dried beans, salt pork, sorghum or 
cane sugar molasses and collards, it 
was pointed out. 4 

This pellagra-preventing vitamin is 
believed to be present in most natural 
foods except the oils and fats, but in 
greatly varying amounts. Much of 
this vitamin is present in lean meat 
and powdered yeast, it was said, but 
unfortunately, it is not yet known just 
how much each food contains nor how 
much is necessary for maintenance of 
health. 

Milk, while it is not rich in the pel- 
lagra-preventing vitamin, is one of the 
most valuable single foods for pre- 
vention and cure of pellagra, Dr. Cum- 
ming said. Ownership of a good milch 
cow is a valuable means of insuring 
an adequate supply of milk for the 
family, and it is in those families that 
are tho poor to have a cow that pel- 
lagra is a serious threat, it was added. 


Lean meat, which includes beef, 
mutton, pork, fish and fowl, is en- 
dorsed as being rich in the pellagra- 
preventing vitamin, and when used as 
a main reliance, an adult will need 
nearly half a pound of lean meat a day, 
it was stated. Dried pure yeast is 
the richest food in this vitamin of any 
food known at present, and is also*rich 
in protein and the beriberi-prevent- 
ing vitamin, it was shown. For use 
as a food, the yeast plant should be 
preferably dead, and may be taken 
in any way that is convenient, it is 
stated, 
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Siena of Agriculture’s 
Preliminary Survey of Sit- 
uation Sent to White House; 
Weather Outlook 


| President Hoover announced on 
Aug. 8 his decision to call the Gov- 
ernors of the States most acutely af- 
fected by the drought to meet with. 
him and other Government officials 
in Washington on Aug. 14 to con- 
sider definite plans for the organiza- 
tion of measures of relief to the 
farmers. 


Decision to call the conference, 
the President’ said, was reached as a 
result of conferences he has had 
within the last few days with mem- 
‘bers of his Cabinet, the Federal 
Farm Board and the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, and farm leaders. 

With his statement the President 
made public a survey of the drought 
situation, prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and presented 
{to him by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Arthur M. Hyde, by whom it 
was signed. (The full text of the 
; Department of Agriculture’s survey 
| will be found on page 3.) 


Privation in Drought Areas 


The drought situation, the President 
said, is one to cause a great deal of 
concern, but added that it must be re- 
membered that the drought has mainly 
affected animal feed, and that the bulk 
< - direct humn food output is abun- 

ant. 

Despite this, however, the President 
said, there will be a great deal of priva- 
tion among families in the drought areas 
resulting from loss of income and finan- 
cial difficulties. imposed upon them to 
carry their livestock over the Winter. 

President Hoover conferred at the 
White House on Aug. 8 with officials of 
the American Red Cross, including the 
acting chairman, Ernest P. Bicknell, re- 
garding the drought situation. It was 
stated orally at the White House .that 
President Hoover requested the Red 
Cross to stand by in case it is necessary 
to relieve human suffering in the 
drought-stricken areas. 

Prospect of Weather Relief 

Possibility of a break in the dry 

| weather that may come about the mid- 
| dle of the week beginning Aug. 11, was 
announced at the Weather Bureau Aug. 
8. The possibility was seen as a result 
of atmospheric conditions in the Mac- 
kenzie River Valley and Great Slave Lake 
region of Canada, of the kind which, it 
was said, often are followed by general 
showers in the United States. If the 
break comes, it was stated at the 
ee supeeu, the section most likely 
0 be helped is the northern pa 

Middle West. mn + 

Serious forest fire losses in the east- 

ern States, with a record amount of 
burned-over area, and with dry wood- 
lands threatening further serious blazes, 
were described in information made avail- 
able on Aug. 8 at the Forest Service. 
Fire danger, which usually lessens to- 
ward the end of Spring, has grown 
greater in the east with the advance of 
Summer this year, it was said. There 
have been serious fires in the West, also, 
according to the Forest Service. 

President Hoover, it was stated orally 
at the White House on Aug. 8, is devot- 

jing his attention to the drought situa- 
tion virtually to the exclusion of all 
other executive business in an effort to 
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Decrease Expécted 
In Cotton Production 











Agriculture Department Pre- 
dicts Three Per Cent Drop 





This year’s cotton crop in the United 
States will be slightly more than 3 per 
cent smaller than last year’s according 
to the August cotton report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture made publie 
Aug 8, and based on conditions the first 
of the month. 

Drought has curtailed the crop par- 
ticularly in Arkansas and Louisiana, and 
should the hot dry weather continue in 
these States and in Mississippi, Okla- 
homa, Alabama, Tennessee and Missouri, 
there will be further deterioration, it was 
stated. But if rain should come, the 
statement continued, there will be more 
than average improvement, because of a 
relatively small number of boll weevils. 

This situation is reversed in the South 
Atlantic States, according to the report, 
because that section has had ample rain- 
fall, prospective production there is 
larger, and boll weevils, are more 
numerous. Frequent rains in that sec- 
tion will do more harm than good, it 
was stated. 

The quantity forecast for this year is 
14,362,000 bales, as compared with 14,- 
828,000 bales last year. The crop’s condi- 
tion on Aug 1, was placed at 62.2 per cent 
of normal, compared with 69.6 per cent 
a year ago, and a 10-year average of 
67.2 per cent. 

(The Department's statement in full 
text will be found on page 6.) 
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racite Peace 


Agreed Upon by 


Men and Owners 


Secretary of Labor Holds 
Compact Marks Era o 
Prosperity for All in Hard 
Coal Industry 


[Continued from Page 1] 
agreement comprehends that spirit of 


joint relationship and cooperation be- | 


tween management and men so essential 
in productive endeavor, and, especially, 
in the anthracite industry. 

“That you may look forward to a pe- 
riod of uninterrupted peace for more 
than five years will be very gratifying 
not only to those directly engaged in 
the mining and selling of anthracite coal, 
but as well to the public at large, the 
Government, and all who are genuinely 
interested in the well-being and advance- 
ment of the anthracite industry. 

“This pact of peace will have beneficial 
effects upon transportation, manufactur- 
ing, and other business activities which 
are indirectly affected by conditions in 
this particular industry. 
stimulating 


a long way toward 


industrial enterprises.” 


You can see, too, that the President | 


rejoices with. you. 


“The Department of Labor, during the | 


past six months, has watched these de- 
velepments with a great deal of interest. 
We were somewhat depressed at first, be- 


cause there was a feeling for the time, 
being that it looked like a contest, but} 


when the Department’s representative, 
who was assigned to the work of keep- 
ing us in touch with the negotiations, 
‘telephoned that an agreement would be 
reached, we knew that the biggest prob- 
Yem the Department would have to face 
during the year was out of the way, and 
we rejoiced. 
Increased Tonnage Urged 

You have five and one-half years to 
demonstrate what you can do in the way 
of improving your own conditions. You 
have organized a board to cooperate one 
with the other. You are organized on 
both sides. 


anthracite, and to make this a real pros- 
perous section you need to produce and 
sell an additional 20,000,000 tons. I do 
hope that the joint committee will co- 
operate to the end that, working to- 


gether, you increase the earnings and | 


tonnage, and that you will have a con- 
tinuous production of real good coal, and 
that you will soon regain all of your 
markets and new business as well. ~ 

So I am very happy to witness the 


signing by the anthracite coal operators | 


and miners of an agreement which, for 
the next five and one-half years, assures 
continvity of operation in this most im- 
portant industry, affecting as it does the 


well being of more than 1,000,000 people | 


in’ this delightful section of the great 
State of Pennsylvania. 


During the nearly 10 years in which I! 


have served as Secretary of ‘Labor, and 
on the eve of my departure from that 
office, I can truthfully say that nothing 
has occurred that gives me keener satis- 
faction than to be a witness to the sign- 
ing of this very fine settlement. « 
Ill Effects of Suspension 
In the past, I have seen the ill effects 


that have followed the suspension of; 


operations through the inability of the 
operators and miners to make satis- 
factory agreements; and every time 
these suspensions have had a detrimental 
effect, not only upon the operators and 
miners, but upon the public, who were 
users of anthracite coal. I predict a new 
era of prosperity for the anthracite in- 
dustry of this country. This agreement 
puts both of the parties in a position to 


demonstrate that a supply of coal suffi-| 


cient to meet the needs of the people 
will be forthcoming at all times and un- 
der all occasions. Both of you are given 
an opportunity to show to the country 
that you mean business when you say 
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Missionaries Safe 
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On Uniform Lien 


Act Is Predicted 


State Department Confident | 
Americans at Kangchow 
| Are Not in Peril 
Attitude of States Said to 
Point to Adoption at Chi- 
cago Convention of Legal 
Representatives 
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| The Department of State has no reason 
'to fear that American missionaries at 
| Kangchow in central China are in danger, | 
{the Assistant Secretary of State, William 
| R. Castle Jr., stated orally Aug. 8. | 
| Missionaries there were warned to| 
leave Kangchow some time ago due to} 
the fact that the Nationalist‘government | 


‘was going to, withdraw its troops, Mr. | State of Illinois: 
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Return to Normal Business Conditions | 


Is Forecast by Secretary of Labor 


| 
| 
| 








Mr. Davis Tells Radio Audience New Tariff and Nation-wide Build-| 
| ing Program Will Effect Recovery From Slump; Full 
Text of His Address 


| . 


. " + 
A return to normal business conditions* more transportation to take care of. | ator felt great alarm over the rates on 


partly through the effects of the new/In this way a great building program | pineapples. He said we produced only 
tariff and partly because of the under-| throws out in every direction a galvanic | 8,000 crates in the United States and | 
taking of a nation-wide building pro-|current that brings new life to lagging |imported from abroad 1,500,000 crates. | 





The example | 
set by you is commendatory and wn er 
that | 
spirit of good will and cooperation so} 
necesary in the conduct of our great} 


You both know that you are} 
not marketing the normal tonnage of| 


|Castle explained. However, they may 
| have decided that it was safer to remain 
in the city than risk their lives journey- 
ing through the bandit-infested region to 
Hankow which is about 400 miles away. 
| The Rev. Allen N. Cameron, American 
missionary, reported to have been stabbed 
to death at Changsha, has not been re- 
ported dead in dispatches received by 
the Department of State. Mr. Castle 
‘explained that the dispatch to the De- 
|partment reported Mr. Cameron as 
“safe,” except that before the word 
|“safe” there was another word which 
had been garbled in transmission. The 
Department has not bees. able to deter- 
mine the meaning of this word but feels 
|sure that Mr. Cameron is safe. 

Americans living at Kangchow accord- 
ing to the Department’s records of Jan. 
1, follow in fuli: Mary C. Beggs, Anselma 
Jarboe, Emily’ P. Kolb, Helen C, Lucas, 
Sarah A. O’Neill, Clara Louise Groell, 
iand Annie Strable, all of Emmetsburg, 
Md.; Rev. J. J. Corbett, of Boston, Mass., 
Rev. F. J. Stauble, of Rochester, N. Y.; 
and Bishop J. A. O’Shea, of Deep River, 
| Conn. 


British Legionnaires Seek 


The British Ambassader, Sir Ronald 
| Lindsay, called at the Department ot 
State Aug. 7, to ask that a group of 
British legionnaires arriving in the 
United States should be allowed to enter 
on one passport visa. , 

A large number of groups of .Ameri- 
cans have entered Great Britain and 
France on one visa, the Department of 
State explained. The law is being looked 
up to see whether the United States can 
reciprocate in regard to this favor. 
ooiecin nc duninnnanemepaa AP 


ployed at good wages, they will be bigger 
buyers of the products of the farms and 
factories of the Nation; for you and I 
know that when we are at work and 
our earnings are sufficient we are in- 
spired to buy many of the good things 
lof life in addition to the necessities. 

So again I say that this is a great 
day for the anthracite industry. I sin- 
cerely hope that it is turning jits face 
from the trials and tribulations of the 
|past and that it is now facing a new 
era of prosperity, based upon that mu- 
tuality of interest that springs from con- 
certed and cooperative action. Here ‘is 
an industry in which organization obtains 
jon both sides; where it is easy to fix 
responsibility in case of a dispute; where 
|means have been provided in your indus- 
\trial relations for the handling of differ- 
ences as they arise; and surely you have 
a great opportunity to show to the world 
that you can and you will put the an- 
|thracite business on a sound, stable, and 
substantial basis. + es 

There is also some evidence, lately, 
among bituminous coal operators and 
miners of a move t> bring about better 
conditions in that industry. 

We should all be concerned with the 
great problems that confront us. Busi- 
ness cannot be prosperous unless all of 
our pepple are employed. If this were 
the cafe, there would be immediate im- 
yrovement in our transportation, com- 
mercial and business life generally, which 
would make for continued prosperity all 
lalong the line.* This is the goal we seek. 
President Hoover and the Admihistra- 
| tion are bending every effort to be help- 
ful in solving these grave economic prob- 
j/lems, but it requires the combined assist- 
|ance of the leaders of business, agricul- 
iture and labor. Following the stoc 
lerash of last Autumn, with its threat 
|of business depression and the conse- 





Admission on One Visa’ 


_— 


there will be no more shortage of an-| quent effect upon the employment of 
thracite fuel. It gives you the oppor-|our people, President Hoover took 
tunity to regain your old markets and} prompt action. What he did to stabilize 
make new markets, industry and employment is a part of our 

You know as well as I do that the! jndustrial history, and, I believe, is des- 
anthracite region is the most prosperous|tined to be a tradition to be followed 


section of our country when you are pro-! jn the future. As a result of the prompt 





ducing and selling 90,000,000 to 95,000,-| action he took in organizing cooperation | 


000 tons of coal a year. During 1929} between financial, industrial, agricultural 
you produced 76,000,000 tons—a gain of| and labor leaders, wages and conditions 
1,000,000 tons over 1928; at least you|of employment were stabilized. This ac- 
have made some progress and I trust|tion was immediately followed by the 
that the present year will show a further) Presidént’s program to speed up needed 


increase with the time not far distant| 
when this region will be producing and 
selling over 90,000,000 tons of coal per 
year. 

I am particularly impressed with that 
part of your long-term agreement which 
pledges both the signers to cooperation 
for the purpose of promoting efficiency 
and the production of an improved car 
of coal; and the pledge of the mine 
workers that they desire and intend to 
take active and affirmative steps to ter- 
minate, as far as possible, strikes and 
shut-downs in violation of this agree- 
ment. It is also gratifying to note the 
proviso making possible, during the life 
of the agreement, the consideration of 
wage scales and other matters that call 
for negotiation by a committee equally 
representative of operators and miners, 
as in the expiring agreement, and that 
this committee shall consider all ques- 
tions arising under this contract relat- 
ing to cooperation and efficiency, and the 
performance of the contract hy the par- 
ties and the relations of the parties 
which either party may present for con- 
sideration or discussion. 

As stated before, not alone are the 
miners and operators of these communi- 


ties benefitted. by this pact of peace, 


because I see in it the forerunner of 
still better anthracite coal and an even 
flow from the mines into the bins of 
the consumers. 
More Than Stabilization 

I have often said that the American 
people are willing to pay a price for 
their fuel that will provide reasonable 
returns to the operators and liberal 
wages and regular employment for the 
mine workers, but with this pledge of 
cooperation I am convinced that you 
have inaugurated a movement which 
eventually will enable you to get your 
coal to the market at a price that will 
be still more attractive to the consumer. 

The signing of this agreement means 
more than the stabilization i 
in anthracite coal. It means the stabi- 
lization of real estate and property val- 
ues and a great advance in the business 
interests of the community. This five 
and a half-years agreement, to my mind, 
means the life of this hard coal com- 
munity and all the people residing in it. 

As Secretary of Labor I take a still 
broader view. I am looking at our Na- 
tion as a whole. If the 150,000 mine 
workers in this region are steadily em- 


c 


| wise. 


of prices | 


construction work by the Federal, State, 
county and municipal governments, and 
to encourage private interests to do like- 


depression which we all believe would 
have become more serious if allowed to 
have gone on the usual course. 
Technological Displacement 
As far back as 100 years ago, what is 


termed “technological displacement” had | 
begun to assert itself, and it has in-! 


creased with the succeeding years—that 
is, the displacement of human workers 
by the introduction of automatjc labor- 
saving machinery. In the best of times 
this spread of machinery tends to cause 
an unemployment situation, but if you 
had added to this the number of immi- 
grants who would have been here had 
it not been for our limited immigration 
laws you can imagine what the exaci 
situation would have been. 

There is no more serious matter be- 
fore American industry today than this 
problem of keeping our people fully em- 
ployed and furnished with ‘purchasing 
power. The Administration has done 


everything possible to stabilize industry | 


and employment and with a marked de- 
gree of success, but it is going to re- 
quire the aid and assistance of all our 
people to solve this problem and solve 
it right. The first step in any program 
looking toward relieving unemployment 
is to have accurate information as to 
|the actual manner of unemployed. For 
the first time in our history the Admin- 
istration arranged to have this informa- 
tion gathered in the decennial census. 

The President is now about to appoint 
a commission to study the maiter of 
perfecting our employment statistics. 
This commission will be working within 
the next few days, with the objéct in 
view of making more accurate and useful 
the statistical information concerning 
employment which is now being gath- 
ered monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in fhe Federal Department of 
| Labor. 

In closing, let me say again that the 
action of the anthracite mine workers 
and operators, particularly at this time, 
is heartening. It will have a far-reach- 
ing effect, I am sure, on business gen- 
erally; and I am glad to be here with 
you on this momentous occasion and to 
congratulate you on the consummation 
jof an agreement based .on the American 
‘spirit of cooperation and good will. 








This action certainly halted the | 


Chicago, Aug. 8. 
The interest in the subject in a num- 
‘ber of States, taken in connection with 
;an unanimous agreement upon matters 
|highly controversial among groups rep- 
|resentative of the country as a whole, 
| point to a strong probability of the gen- 
}eral adoption of the proposed Uniform 
' Mechanics’ Lien Act, the committee hav- 
| ing charge of the tentative draft of the 
; act declares in its report on the subject 
prepared for submission to the coming 
Fortieth Annual Conference of the 
| Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. 
' The conference will hold its annual 
|sessions in Chicago from Aug. 11 to 16, 
linclusive. The organization, according 
|to its handbook, is composed of officially 
| designated commissioners from all the 
| States, 





Islands, its purpose being to promote | 
uniformity in State laws. | 


|sponse to a specific inquiry left with it 


there is a need for uniformity in the 
law of mechanics’ lien, according to the | 
report. The work of five or more years | 
|in the consideration of the proposed uni- | 
form act as conducted by the committee | 
jand representatives of organizations in- 
terested in the building trades has been 
carried forward, it is stated, upon the 
assumption that uniformity in mechan- 
ics’ liens is not only desirable but nec- 
| essary. 


States Adopted Measure 

The original committee of the Confer- 
;ence on a Uniform Mechanics’ Lien Act 
| was appointed. in 1925, the report ex- 
plains, to cooperate in the consideration 
of the subject matter with a committee 
|of the Department of Commerce which 
jhas just been appointed by President 
| Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce. 

| The subject was originally undertaken 
| by Mr. Hoover, according to the report, 
|upon the request of some of the building 
jand allied organizations which have re- 
{mained active in the Department com- 
|mittee. “The first approach to the De- 
; partment of Commerce was on the as- 
ls 





umption that contractors and others in| 
‘building enterprises working in other 
| States would profit by a uniformity of 
|law and the facility that would come 
from the fact that builders in one State | 
| operating in other States would not be 
confronted by a contrariety of usage.” 
_ Relating to the necessity for uni- 
formity in the law of mechanics’ liens, 
the report states that “it is significant 
that while our work has been in prog- | 
ress before the conference has passed 
finally thereon, a considerable part of the | 
proposed uniform mecahnics’ lien act | 
has been enacted in revisions of lien 
laws in some States.” 

. The committee expresses the hope in 
its report that the draft of the proposed 
statute “may now be adopted by the con- 
ference and, after a year in which it 
|might be held in abeyance, be promul- 
gated in the year 1931.” 

The following members comprise the 
committee which prepared the report and 
\draft for submission at the conference: 
Charles V. Imlay, District of Columbia, | 
chairman; Lawrence S. Spieth, Ohio; 
| Donald Bridgman, Minnesota; Charles M. 
Dutcher, Iowa; James F. Ailshie. Idaho; 
James M. Graham, Illinois; William W.| 
Moss, Rhode Island; Robert Stone, ‘Kan- 
sas; Charles E. Lane, Wyoming; Thomas 
W. Shelton, Virginia, and F. M. Cleven- 
ger, Ohio, section chairman. 








The draft of the Uniform Mechanics’ 


|annual conference of the National Con- 


| ference of Commissioners on Uniform 
, State Laws marks the result of the unan- 
|imots agreement of representatives of 
|different building interests in the De- 


|more than five years study of the sub- 


i ject, the chairman of the conference com- 
|mittee, Charles V. Imlay, stated orally 
| Aug. 8. 


| vival groups represented in that com- 
{mittee remained dark,” Mr. Imlay said, 


Teryitories, the District of Co- | 5 * er 
lumbia, Porto Rico and the Philippine | Ployment and of buying power. 


. ; +, »o.|the address follows: 
Lec en ne enernnem Se: | I have been Secretary of Labor in the 


| by the conference at its last sessioh, that | 


| Federal Work Begun | 


|tion, with the personal encouragement 
‘of the President, the Secretary of Com- 


{tures did not meet this year. 


|Lien Act prepared for submission to the | 


|partment of Commerce committee, after | 


“The outlook for agreement between | 


gram were predicted by the Secretary 
of Labor, James J. Davis, in an address 


MAL and affiliated sta- 


jover Station W 
Columbia Broadcasting 


jtions of the 
| System. 

| In the past there have always been 
|recoveries, Mr. Davis said, but there has 
|nevey been the effort to combat the de- 
| pression which has been expended in the 
|present slump. The new tariff will save 
|the American wage-carner, farmer and 
|business man, he said. And there have 
|been public work contracts let during the 
first half of the year exceeding by $200,- 
000,000 those of the first six months of 
1929. Not only will the building trades 
benefit, he pointed out, but all affiliated 
jindustries, through an increase in em- 





A summary of the address was printed 


in the issue of Aug. 8. The full text of 


cabinets of three Presidents. In_ the 
course of that time it has been given 
me to witness a good deal of recent 
economic history. When I came 


pay rolls, The country realized that 
the time had come for tariff revision, 


|and we had the same period of discus- 


sion that we have just lately repeated. 


| Business was slack. The whole country| 


covery did come, just as it will come now 
that this new law has been enacted. | 
In the course of my life I have lived 


way. This one can be trusted to fol- 
low the same course. 


time. It has fallen in some -measure 
on all of us. The employer has felt it 
in his profits, and the worker in re- 
duced employment. Under such condi- | 
tions it is natural to fall into a state 
of gloom. But as I have seen these 
periods of glooom come and go in the 


| past, so will this one. 


For one thing, during these depres- 
sions in the past, our terflency was to 
sit back and let things: work out for 
themselves. This is the first devression | 
I remember when it was the popular im- 
pulse to get busy and do something to 
shake the depression. Here are some; 
of the things we have done that make 
me believe the depresion will ultimately | 
pass. ° 


On Extensive Scale 
The contracts let for public works and | 
| betterments by national, State and local 
governments during the first six months 
|of 1930 exceeded by more than $200,000,- 
| 000 the figures for the first six months 
|of 1929, j i 
You will get the real meaning of this 
when I add that many State Legisla- 
There is 
the further fact that as a rule public) 
works show a marked decline following a 


Autumn. 

Take these construction works in de- | 
tail. The Phipps-Dowell bill, passed by | 
Congress and signed by the President on 


ito State highway projects from $75,000,- 
000 to $125,000,000. And this will go on 
for the fiscal years of 1931, 1932 and 1933. 
The Rogers bill was passed by Con- 
gress and signed by the President on 
Dec. 23, 1929. It authorized an appro- 
|priation of $15,950,000 for hospital fa- 
cilities for the World War veterans. 
| This building of hospitals got under way 
j}immediately after the bill was signed. 
The Keyes-Elliott bill was passed by 
Congress and signed by the President on 
|May 31. It increased by $230,000,000 


structures in cities and towns through- 
out the United States, 

The rivers and harbors bill was passed 
| by Congress and signed by the President 
on July 3. It authorizes the expenditure 





“until after the meeting of the confer- 
}ence in October, 1929, at Memphis; then, 
j after further earnest effort on the part 
jof the Department committee, the latter 
jat its meeting on Mar. 17, 1930, reached 
}a unanimous agreement. The results of 


| [Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 





Exportable Wheat Surplus 


Australia had about 39,000,000 bushels 
,of wheat available for export and carry- 
over on Aug. 1, compared with 28,500,006 
bushels a year ago, the Department of 
Agriculture has just been advised. 


text: 

The quantity of wheat in Australia 
available on Aug. 1 for export and carry- 
over is estimated at 39,000,000 bushels, 
according to a cable to the Foreign Agri- 
culture Service of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics from the International 
Institute of Agriculture. The exportable 
surplus on Aug. 1, 1929, was about 28.5 
million bushels,. Australia exported 18.5 
milli bushels ‘in the period August 


over estimated at 10,000,000 bushels. 
| Since Australia exported 5,000,000 or 
6,000,000 bushels of wheat in July, the 
estimate of the exportable surplus as of 
Aug. 1 confirms the Bureau’s estimate 
of about 45,000,000 bushels as of July 1. 


Mexico Restricts Entry , 
Of Commercial Travelers 


, Americans entering Mexico for em- 
|ployment or on business must now get 
permission from Mexico City, the De- 
|partment of State announced Aug. 7. 
|The announcement follows in full text: 
' The Department is in receipt of a tele- 
|gram, dated Aug. 6, 4 p. m., from the 
| American Consul at Nuevo Laredo, Mex- 
jico, stating that a new Mexican immi- 
|gration regulation requires Americans 
jand other aliens coming for employment 
or on business to procure prior permis- 
jsion from Secretario de Gobernacion, 
| Mexico City. 

This ruling does not apply to legiti- 
} mate tourists but does apply to commer- 
cial travelers. Americans in either of 
‘the foregoing categories proceeding to 
Mexico are urged to consult Mexican 
Consuls with particular reference to:this 
new regulation, 


Of Australia Increases 


The | 
Department’s statement follows in full | 


through December, 1929, and had a carry- | 


of $130,000,000 for the development of 
our waterways, etc. 

Contracts let for post offices for the 
| first six months show an increase of over 


1100 per cent as compared with the same | 


|period last year. 

| During the first three months of 1930 
| the Highway Departments of the various 
| States let contracts amounting to 124 
| per cent more than they let in the first 
| three months of 1929. 

The States also let contracts for State 
| institutions in excess of contracts let for 
the first six months of 1929. The figure 
for hospitals and similar national, State 
and local institutions was 62.7 per cent 
greater for the first half of 1930 than 
for the same period in 1929. 

The contracts let for educational in- 
stitutions for the first six months of 
|} 1930 surpassed those let during the first 
|half of 1929 and exceed the six-month 
|average for the years 1925 to 1929. 


Undertaking Greatest 


| In Nation’s History 

Another evidence of these increases is 
| shown in the case of fire and police sta- 
|tions. Building contracts of this type 
for the first six months of this year were 
more than 100 per cent greater’in value 
|than for the same period last year. 
All these great exertions, and this 
| flood of moneys, have been put forth for 
| the great immediate purpose of providing 
and spreading employment. That it is 
a great practical effort, of a magnitude 
|never attempted before, no one can dis- 
; pute. There have been critics who com- 
|plained that nothing of any practical 
| value was being done to relieve unem- 





\ployment. This is the smashing answer. 
| Bear in mind, too, that these great 
building and _ construction projects, 


amply financed with ready cash, are not 
the full measure of the effort to relieve 
unemployment. All these many build- 
ing projects call for skilled workmen 


hundreds of thousands of these workers. 
But no building project can be started 
without stimulating other industries. 
Employment is strengthened in cement 
factories, in stone quarries, in coal mines, 
in steel mills. Wherever these stimu- 
lated industries are’ located, the workers 
are able to buy more at the stores— 
clothing, food, household goods, and all 
the other commodities needed by 
millions who live by the American stand: 
ard. This buying helps to stimulate the 
industries supplying these commddities. 
The railroads and their employes have 





into} 
office we had 5,735,000 people off the! 


yearned for business recovery, but no-| 
body could predict when it would come| 
Yet once the tariff bill was passed re-| 


through a number of these depressions, | 
and they have all behaved the same, 


We have all been through a trying} 


;in all lines, to put into practical execu- 


stock market crash such as that of last | 


Apr. 4, increased the Federal contribution | 


commerce and employment. 
Last Autumn a great financial catas- 


|Aug. 7 in the National Radio Forum /trophe broke the spirit of the American japples, and draw 


|people. There is no obscuring the fact. 
|But it is time to pluck up again, and 
|again I can point you to the agencies 
ithat have been at work in this way in| 
;the most practical and effective way. | 


| Wage Cuts Avoided 
By Conferences 

The financial crash had hardly oc- 
| curred when the President of the United | 
States sent a letter, on Nov. 18, 1929, 
|to the heads of the various Federal de- 
; partments urging them to speed up con- 
| Structi@n. 1 

On the next day, Nov. 19, the Presi- | 
dent called a conference of railway exec- 
utives to meet him and discuss this same 
subject of construction expansion. | 

On Nov. 21 the President summoned 
{to ‘himself a conference of leading busi- 
|ness executives. He called together also | 
a conference of labor leaders. Next he 
jhad the leaderg in building construction 
|give him their plans. 


At these conferences leaders in busi- | 
/ness and labor organizations agreed that 
| wages should be maintained at the same 
levels and that no demands should be | 
made for changes during the emergency. 
|So, for the first time in the history of 
American business cycles, none of the 
sweeping wage cuts of the past have | 
occurred, | 

It was in November of last year that 
President Hoover asked the governors of 
| the several States to speed up building 
and construction, and so it was at his} 
instigation that the vast building pro-| 
gram I have just outlined was put under 
way. 

If it hed not been for these vigorous 
| steps to block the downfall things would | 
have gone to the very bottom. If we 
think the present situation unsatisfac- 
tory, what would have happened then 
would have been far worse. And 
covery would be indeed far off. 


Tre- | 





; In Decemhker of last year the Presi- | 


|dent formed a national business con- | 
ference, including more than 400 leaders | 


tion the plans formed at preceding con- | 
ferences. 

The’ Government itself acted by es- 
tablishing a Division of Public Construc- | 
tion in the Department of Commerce. 

The business men of the Nation, act- 
ing through the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, devoted themselves 
to discussion of problems of stabiliza- 


merce, the Chairman of the Federal Farm | 
| Board and other officials. 


Business Leaders 
| Ready to Cooperate 


Another help hailed by every business 
man and by thousands of individual tax- | 
payers was the reduction of income taxes | 
by $160,000,000 in December, 1929. 

The Federal Bureau of Public Roads 
spent money to speed road building proj- 
/ects a month ahead of time in December, | 
1929. Roads through national forests 
and parks,that ordinarily, would have | 
| been postponed were set going instead. | 

Our merchant marine and shipbuild- | 
ing were helped to new contracts | 
| through administration of the ocean mail 
act. | 

Altdgether the Government and the 
Nation as a whole put in motion the 
greatest program of public works and 
public utility construction ever under- | 
taken, amounting to more than $7,000,- | 
000,000. This was an absolute reversal 
of past experience, when it was the 


| ear. 


| perity, and they’ see it every time. 


| and the home people. 


Now, the fact is that we import from| 
Cuba about $2,000,000 worth of pine-| 
nearly $40,000,000 


worth from Hawaii and Porto Rico, which | 


‘;are just as much a part of the United | have the 
|States as the State that this Senator | ated, it was stated orally by Re 


comes from. It seems to me a good | 
example of such reasoning on the tariff. | 

Incidentally, this wisely protected $40,- 
000,009 pineapple industry_has followed | 
the other protected industries. The cost 
of pineapples has gone down. ; 

As each schedule in the tariff came! 
up for discussion there was the same 
prediction of dire results. An increase | 
over the absolute rates of 1922 were filled | 


; with dynamite. It would take too long | before entry. 


to go into all these calamity prophecies. | 


leaves the protected commodity selling 
lower in 1930 than in 1929. 

The tariff on chemicals and oi! paints | 
was Increased 2.18 per cent, and the de- | 
crease in wholesale prices of oils and 
paints has been 3.11 per cent. Linseed 
oil is the one comraodity in the whole 
range that shows any rise in price. | 

The tariffs on earthenware and glass. | 
ware were increased 8 per cent and price: | 
have decreased 3.21 per cent. The tarif 
on metals and man “actures thereof was 
increased 1.3 per.cent, and prices have, 
declined 9.2% per cent. 

The tariff on sugar and sugar manu- 
factures was increased 9.36 per cent, and | 
prices on raw and granulated sugar and 
molasses have dropped 7.23 per cent. 
Cotton was increased 6.15 per cent and 
wholesale prices have dropped 9.89 per 
cent. 

So it is on down the list. The sched- | 
ule on wool and woolen goods raised the 
greatest howl of all, and as between June 


| of this year and last, prices have dropped 


by 12.75 per cent. The duties on silk and | 
rayon, it was predicted, would beggar all 


| the women in the land, and the wholesale 


prices on these commodities have dropped 
19.12 per cent. 


Other Nations 
Raise Tariff Rates 


Another Senator has often raised his | 
voice in hostility to this so-called “tar- 
iff monstrosity.” Now he called atten- 
tion to the fact that dozens of foreign 
countries are adopting the same policy as 
the United States. This Senator has dis-| 
covered that Australia, France, Poland, | 
Greece, Peru, Portugal, Finland, Canada, 
Germany and the Union of South Africa 
have increased various tariff duties this 
The Italians have revised their | 
schedules. Great Britain is beginning 
to “safe-guard” the interests of the em- 
pire. 

In the 10 years that I have been in| 
office as Secretary of Labor, I have met 
most of the commissionérs sent here 
fr6m foreign nations to sttidy the secret | 
ot American prosperity. We make no} 
effort to conceal the reason for that pros- | 
r The 
secret of our success is simple. It is 
nothing more than keeping the home 
market safe for the home rhanufacturer 


So much for the predicted $1,000,009,- 
000 rise in the cost of living. I ask you 
whether you’ve seen anything of it. 
Boots, shoes, clothing, but especially our | 
old friend sugar, were to rof] up to awful 
heights. They simply haven’t done it. 

What we are mostly interested in is 
to have the money to buy and to keep 
American industry safe from unfair 
competition of low prices, which means 
the low standard of living conditions of 
other lands. 


Much of the opposition to the tariff 


‘there is a possibility of gaining hp 


|the program for post offices and other} 


in every building craft, and for some | 


the | 


policy to shut down public works at the | 
first sign of depression. And we owe 
this great starting of things to the 
initiative of President Hoover. 


It is the fashion now to pick at the 


came originally from college professors 
jand professional “economists.” These 
| Persons are entitled to their views, as 
| all other citizens are. But a good deal 
President and ask, “Why doesn’t he do |ot the weight disappears from these ad- 
|something?” This is the answer. He | Verse Views when you note that there | 
saved this country from hitting the bot- | 
tom after the crash. In every former | 
jcrisis nobody had ever attempted this. 
The cry is raised, “Why isn’t business on 
;the move?” The answer is that these 
moves have been made. After former 
crashes the country often had from two 
;to six years of slack*times. Within a 
| year after this recent collapse in the se- 
curity market we have started operations 
whose effects must ultimately be felt. | 
| You may not feel it yet in your im-| 
|mediate neighborhood, but ‘this new en- 
|ergy is starting where it ought to start, 
}at the center of the works. And the 
movement is the more to be depended 
on because its work is going on quietly, 
without a fanfare of self-advertising. 
Slack times always start the critics. | 
Some of these have said that in spite of 
jall these solemn agreements by indus- 
trial leaders that employment would not | 
be slashed or wages cut, the promises 
have been broken. It may be true in) 
scattered cases, but. violations of such | 
agreements have not been general. 
Hard times have not prevented other 
employers from setting up advanced 
humanitarian reforms. At Birmingham 
and elsewhere the Steel Corporation, 
where ' continuous operations are in- 
volved, are working on the eight-hour 
day. The 12-hour day has been discon- 
tinued, along with the seven-day week. | 
At times, in special occupations, me- 
chanics, aac ies engineers, ete, a 
nine and ten-hour day still obtains on | 
repair work and so on. But the Repub- 
lic Steel Corporation has followed suit 
with the eight-hour day and eliminating | 
the 12-hour day and seven-day week. | 
me companies are also about to do} 
this. : 
The Atlas Cement Co. has abolished | 
the 12-hour day. All plants, wherever | 
they are, are now on the eight-hour ba- | 
sis. Such a thing never happened in| 
former slack times. The policy then! 
was to cut wages and lengthen hours. ty 
is one more piece of evidence that we | 
are on the forward move. 
But of all the calamity talk we heard, | 
by all odds the great part of it was 
aimed at the tariff. It was going to ruin | 
the country. It was going to raise | 
prices sky high. 
As a fair specimen of the doleful pre- 
dictions made, a certain Senator predicted 
that the increase in the tariff on boots 
and shoes might cost the American peo- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 
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Action to Modify ° 
Argentina Apple 
Embargo Sought . 





Representative Garber, of 
Virginia, Describes Effect 
On Growers of Potomac 
And Shenandoah 





Apple growers in the Potomac and 
Shenandoah rivers area ‘have become 
aroused over the embargo placed on 
apples by Argentina, and a movement to 
embargo modified has been initi- 
presenta- 
tive Garber (Rep.), of Harrisonburg, Va., 
Aug. 8. Mr. Garbcr is a member of the 
House Committee on Agriculture. i 

Mr. Garber said that the Argentine 
government originally adopted an em- 
bargo previding that apples could not 
come into that country from the United 


{States unless they were packed in venti- 


lated boxes of four and one-half bushels 
and placed in cold storage for eight days 


This, however, was modified recently 


|But, taken as a whole, every schedule |to provide that they could be packed in 
|that was increased in the new tarif|ventilated boxes of one kLushel, which is 
the usual package used by American 
shippers of apples, Mr. Garber stated. 


He explained that such boxes are used 
for shipping by apple shippers of the 
Northwest, but that apple shippers in 
the East use tight barrels, and that the 
modified embargo works a hardship on 
the eastern shfppers. 

. Reasons Discussed 

Argentina, Mr. Garber relates, claims# 

that the embargo was put into effect be- 


leause it is feared American apples carry 


the fruit fly. It is the opinion of Mr. 
Garber, however, that one of the follow- 
ing three theories is responsible for the 
embiargo: (1) Refrigeration companies 
in Argentina want the embargo so that 
they can make a profit from the storage 
clause of the embargo act; (2) it is pos- 
sible that boxes can be handled more 


‘easily in transportation than the barrels, 


and (3) the embargo may be a retalia- 
tory measure to the quarantine embargo 
placed on tropical fruits by the United 
States. 4 

If the embargo is not modified, he 
stated, it will be neeessary for the ap- 
ple shippers in the Potomac-Shenandoah 
area to equip themselves with facili- 
ties for shipping in boxes. This, he 


|said, would involve a great expense to 
| these shippers, and would give the north- 
| western apple shippers an advantage. 
|The reason for this latter statement, fe 


said, is that apples grown in the North- 
west have a cotor generally lacking in 
eastern apples of just as good quality. 
Mr. Garber explained that in purchas- 


,ing apples it is the usual thing to pick 


out those with the better color, and, he 
said, if it is mandatcry that apples be 
shipped in ventilated boxes, the color of 
the apples will be seen. 

Mr. Garber advanced the theory that 
the embargo should be placed on a cer- 
tain quality of apples rather than on 


{apples shipped in a certain specified con- 


tainer. He said this would give all an 
equal chance and would seem to be the 
most equitable method of effecting an 
embargo. 
Modification Sought 
The Department of Agriculture jas 
been asked to investigate the matter, 


|Mr. Garber said, but as yet the Depart- 


ment has not had sufficient time to go 
into the matter thoroughly. He expects 


favorable results for the people of th 


East following the investigation, .h 
said. 
The least that Mr. Garber said he 


hopes for is that Argentina will modify 


| the embargo so as to provide that apples 


may be shipped into Argentina packed 
in ventilated barrels. This, he said, 
would seem to meet the requirements 
set out by Argentina. 

The interest is so keen in this mat- 


ter, it was stated by Mr. Garber, that 


unless the embargo is modified to the 
satisfaction of the eastern shippers by 
the time Congress convenes in Decem- 
ber, some attempt will be made to have 
legislaton enacted to meet the situation. 
If it is found that no such legislation 
can be enacted, Mr. Garber said, there 
is also a possibility that some trade 
[Continued on Page 8, Columiu 4.] 
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—— Se Toads | The survey, as presented to the Presi-| pa a nga lg oye Nevada, | ere: 1,879,946 1,769,257 110,689 6.3 | Howat Sense hot ee teehee en ee 96 A seman 118408 as 
y 2 va ots lsiana an orida, ese States . eS ‘ ‘ ane | ic 54 : 2 
of maps showing the effect of the drought | “ents follows in full text: jonly Nevada is an important livestock- || Delaware «.........-++ss0se0s0s »faueaeo , «8ST 8D HOO nee riiniencce “it ae 
in various sections on the crops. | Winter Wheat Crop | producing State. se ea ace sete. ae "437,571 ye Pe eeeerrererrereserensre 10,055 8,056 1,999 24.8 
Flood Methods Followed 4 | Already Harvested | The coincidence of relatively high live- | Mr INEhS Os cicc ss son ava sauces *2,419,471 2,309,187 110,284 4.8 oe ZONE sree e cess eee reeeeee ears pg ayo i 
President Hoover, it was stated, was | : os stock numbers and low feed production West VIEMIAIA. <6.5ssccaanccndse 1,728,510 1,463,701 meee 6184 Th Eiiaos and satel envied, Ok, Gane 89,412 117,238 27826 — 237 
using the same methods in handling the| Considered in its broader aspects, the|in the Montana-Wyoming area and in| North Carolina ......+..s++0e-5 (3:170,287 2,559,128 611,164 23.9 es ‘ , ve nis ue ” 82 . 
drought situation that he used following | es me he og hrs — “ the Middle Atlantic States indi- | ae pao deanwamnegiEs rae wer ace 7 2.9 *A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
the Mississippi flood of 1927. In that| problem of food supply for the Nation. | cates the probability of some liquidation FEOTRIA oo. eevee ease ee eeeees “2,902,443 2,895,832 61l 2 : ++ 
disaster, as eas of President Coolidge’s | The Winter wheat crop, while it has un-|of sheep and cattle in the former area na one —_ os 2) arene — ae FE Bos ge ty = portation ant Florida the next highest, 51.4 per 
relief organization, Mr. Hoover, it was | doubtedly deteriorated perhaps as much | and dairy cattle in the latter. The ex- | “Kentucky ...... dates epeaets . 2,623,668 2,416,630 207,038 8.6 was 105,710,620, the “1930 fi are SeDre cent, followed by Michigan, with 32 per 
said, assembled exact data on the situ-| as 10 per cent during the month of July, tremely low probable feed production | MG, | oo os cagiresdaaeenee oe 2,608,759 2,337,885 270,874 11.6 {i sents an increase of 16,987 eo or 16 1 cent; Arizona, with 30.4 per cent; New 
ation before the Government’s forces | should still be nearly equal to domestic | coinciding with only moderate declines | TE SA SR a a ie ta Sa 2,645,297 2,348,174 297,123 12.7 | bey ak ‘Ws abibike Memes ta Pe oy | Dersey: with 27.6 per cent; Texas, with 
were mobilized to relieve the flood suf-|f00d requirements. While the crop of) in livestock numbers in the Ohio-Mis- | Mga tNMRN cts cue Gan eels 0 sen *2.007,979 1,790,618 217,361 912.1 is Shak shaaen tae de eee a \24.8 per cent, and North Carolina, with 
J ie . si j ‘ ‘ s | sissi * ‘i y . ss ° -_ ae . al: | a at s 3 previous decac ©,; 23.9 per ce t. Mont vith 12 557 or 
ferers. In the present situation, it was | potatoes in the intermediate States is | sissippi River Valley drought area, indi- | West South Central 18 2 a | call te weceetthinn Of tatteame 4 Ween (iE } en ana, wi . . 
rad, the Presidene plans to obtain accu. "Ot large, the late crop. in, commercial cates the probability of distress market. | Avian‘ uasoast — aragang sonar gad the percentage of increase Je MghGT 23 per aq fewer inhabitants im 199 
. | sections 0 e northern States gives | ing which will probably take the form of eee Saar ane o Kadoce pple aa 14900. which wan , 140 ocd ake av, 18 ate which 
— data. through a Department of | promise of a fair to good yield. The | culling dairy ions and deaee Hecke ant Oklahoma 2,991,777 2,028,283 363,494 17.9 | 1920, — was only 14.9 per cent. Al- | shows a decrease, though Georgia shows 
Agriculture and the Federal Farm a hk t b iously affected. | th : oar | Se eres ee 5,821,272 4,663,228 1,158,044 24.8 || lowance should be made, however, for the| an increase of only .2 per cent and three 
in order that quick relief measures may |Ti°e Crop fas not been ser atte haane is the early marketing of hogs, accom-|| yountain: fact that the period between the census | other States—Vermont, Iowa, and South 
be inaugurated as soon as it is in hand. en ae See SENS | panied by the failure to take the usual | Montana «....seeeeeeerereeeeees 548,889 +12,557 2.3 |\of 1910 and 1920 was less than a fuil' Carolina—increased less than 3 se 
The drought situation was taken up | outside the drought area. ‘numbers of stocker and feeder cattle. | MP eis a caed veien<iewnsainae W's 431,866 13,971 3.2 |idecade, and that between the 1920 and . . n 3 per cent, 
for consideration at the regular meet-| The Winter supply of fresh vegeta-| There is a possibility that South Da-| Wyoming «....seeee seer eee pee 30,195 15.5 1/1930 census was more than a full! 
ing of the Cabinet on Aug. 8, it was said. | bles from southern sources will not be | kota, Nebraska, and adjacent portions of | Comes piiebennwdie shea ¥aeen ee areas wee a |decade. An increase of 16.1 per cent for Ti Pp id 9 D 
It was gtated orally at the Depart- | planted for some time. The crop of | Minnesota, Kansas, and Iowa, will be in| oe 334.162 101671 30.4 ||123 months (the time between Jan. 1, ne resident s ay 
ment of War that the Secretary of War,'canning tomatoes, while short, is not se- | position to take some extra stocker and | on eee arte male rtapiahy ; 449.396 53186 118. |/1920, and Apr. 1, 1930) is equivalent te; : 
Patrick J.- Hurley, has instructed the riously so. The crop-of eanning peas has | feeder cattle. Elsewhere the marketing | SCR eae es aeenien 90,981 77.407 13,574 17.5 ||15.7 per cent for exactly 10 years; and At the Executive Offices 
commanding general of the Fifth Corps | already been harvested and was produced | of cattle, hogs, and sheep will be influ- |} pacige: |the 1920 increase for 116% months (the| August 8 
Area, Maj. Gen. Dennis E. Nolan, to|north of the drought area. The early, enced by price changes in meat animals, EE loci sroniewas viene ee 1,561,967 1,356,621 205,346 15.1 ||time between Apr. 15, 1910, and Jan.) 
confer at once with the authorities in|crop of canning beans was only fair; the | feed grains, and dairy products. OER iba iiSavsis.conaner cera 952,691 783,389 169,302 21.6 |) 1, 1920) is equivalent to 15.4 per cent! 9 g m-th b f 
the section adjacent to the Jefferson-|late canning bean crop California ...... 5,672,009 3,426,861 2,245,148 = 65.5 for 120 months. Making this adjust-| .°) Ram) ree members of the Fed- 


é produced out- | 
ville, Ind., Army depot, to ascertain from| side the drought area. “Fruit crops are | 
them what measures are absolutely nec-| not large, but are not small enough to} 
essary to provide such assistance as can/|constitute a shortage, particularly since | 
and should be furnished by the Depart|/the California and othcr Pacific State 
ment of War. He also instructed Maj.| fruit crops give good promise. However, | 
Gen. Nolan to call upon the commanding | in the drought area, the near failure of | 
officer at the Jeffersonville depot, Col.| farm ~rdens and other crops grown for | 
Frederick W. Van Duyne, for such sup-! home food supply for the Fall months | 
plies or equipment as may be required'and Winter is causing want and hard-| 
and not available in his corps area. ship to many individuals. 
Appeal to War Department The erftical aspect of the drought sit- 
This action was taken, it was said, in | uation lies in the inadeuqate production 
response to a telegraphic appeal from | of feed for livestock in certain areas of 
Col. Van Duyne to the Quartermaster |the country. For the United States the 
General stating that he had received re- | Outlook late in July points to a produc- | 
quests from the authorities in the sur- | tion of about 90 per cent of an average} 
rounding territory for the loan of equip- |ToP of the feed grains—corn, oats, bar-| 
ment for hauling water to farmers. The iley, and grain sorghum; about 85 per | 


Quartermaster General, it was also |cent of an average production of hay; 


: simi t f ;or a combined feed production of ap- 
stated, received a similar Mquest from proximately 88 per cent. For the oan! 


Representative Dunbar (Rep.), of sete | as a whole prospective feed supply | 


Albany, Ind. ;at this rate considered by itself does} 


Col. Van Duyne in his telegram re- . : 
ee A ;, not appear to be particularly alarming, 
ported, it was said, that the drought in {but is critical in certain areas indicated | 


his section was the worst 6n record and | : E 
that the farmers were suffering heavy |°" the maps attached to this report. 
losses in livestock. The telegram stated} _ A further seritus aspect of the situa- 
further that there were available at the |tion is the fact that pastures have been | 
Army Depot at Jacksonville 37 two-horse | Unusually short in those areas and are | 
water wagons of 450 gallons capacity steadily becoming worse, and that farm-| 


and 369 one-horse carts of 150 gallons ,€'s who did and will produce some feed | 
/ {grain and forage have been compelled | 


capacity. > | Baers : 
J . |to utilize it for Summer feeding, thereby 
Agriculture Department Survey | depleting their surplus for the coming! 
The Péesident’s statement on the| Winter. An analysis by counties indi-| 


drought situation follows in ful Itext: 


jthe Jan. 1, 


| stricken counties, calculation of the pres- | 


|and beef cattle area. 


Attempt Made to Define 
Limits of Distress Area 


An attempt has been made to define, 
more precisely the limits of the distress | 
areas. Preliminary returns to the Crop) 
Reporting Board on the condition of | 
corn as of Aug. 1 have been utilized as} 
an index of the situation. The counties | 
included are those in which it appears | 
that less than half a crop of corn can} 
be expected in 1930, and in which pas- | 
ture conditions are also extremely poor | 
at the present time. Tables are attached | 
showing the number of farms, the farm | 
population, and the numbers of livestock | 
by classes on the farms in these counties | 
as shown by the 1925 census. Since the 
Jan. 1 data do not include the Spring 
crops of pigs, calves and lambs, a rough | 
approximation has been made of the} 
population of livestock on a July 1} 
basis in 1930. On the assumption that 
1925, figures indicate fairly 
well the percentages of the States’ total | 


of each class of livestock in the drought- | 


| 





ent population of each class in these| 
counties has been made. 

Ohio. Embraced in the drought area 
in Ohio are an important sheep and wool 
producing area, a considerable hog-pro- | 
ducing area, and a rather extensive dairy | 
Consideration of 
the tables will indicate that some of the 


*Figures revised since State announcement was issued. Final figures based 


on official bulletin recently published. {Decrease. 





drought-resistant plant and a fair el . 3 = 
of aie may be made in the cotton area Serious Results Predicted 


of Tennessee. ; _ | 
Missouri.—The drought area in Mis- | 


e . ' * 
souri covers a larger area of diversified | [Continued from Page 1] 


farming than in any other State. It em-| pen—either American farmers will in| 
braces areas important in the production | time sink to the level of the European ,crease in the United States was con- 


of wheat and corn, the production of | 
dairy cattle, beef cattle, and hogs, and 


in the finishing of feeder cattle for the| Wrath and blood may be shed in the 


market. In the southeastern part of the | resultant class conflict. 
State where cotton fs an important crop, | 
there is still opportunity for farmers to 
realize some income from that crop. 
Arkansas. Practically all of the State 
of Arkansas is embraced in the drought- 
stricken area, bat no gonsiderable area 
of this State is important in the pro- 
duction of livestock. The main source 


|efit of American farmers.” 


If Marketing Act Fails 


|peasant or they will finally arise in| 


Farm Board—Samuel R. McKelvie, 


'the decade just completed is only slightly | Charles S. Wilson, and William F. Schill- 


ment, therefore, the rate of increase for} 


eee ae at for the preceline dec. | ug—and Stanley F. Reed, General Coun- 
-_— than that for the preceding dec sel of the Board, called’ to discuss the 
The accompanying table gives the pop- ; —— gine same os 1 
ulation, by States, in 1930 and 1920, with| ture, Arthur M Hyde called tn pt a 
the increase (number and percentage) | with the President the drought aan 
|for the intervening decade. (Table is) tion R — — 
| printed elsewhere on this page.) 10 30 

5 : ee teens ae :30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
More than one-quarter of the total n-' met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
|are held regularly on Tuesdays and Fri- 

| days of each week.) 
12:30 p. m.—The newly appointed 
Commandant of the United States Ma- 


centrated in two States—California, in 
the far West, with an increase of 2,- 
| 245,248, and New York, in the East, with | 


an increase of 2,234,276. Three other) 


“None of us wants to see these things | States—Michigan, Texas, and Illinois—|"ine Corps, Maj. Gen. Ben H.- Fuller, 
|happen. It is, therefore, the job of all/each account for more than 1,000,000 of | Called with the Assistant Secretary of 
of us, as American citizens, to see that|the increase. Pennsylvania gained more|the Navy, Ernest L. Jahncke, to pay his 
the Federal Farm Board is given the|than 900,000, and Ohio and New Jersey : 
|fullest possible chance to administer the|each gained more than 870,000. 

Agricultural Marketing Act for the ben- 


respects to the President. 

| 4:25 p. m.—The President left for a 
On a_ percentage basis California, week-end trip to his lodge on the Rap- 
shows the highest increase, 65.5 per cent, idan River in Virginia. 








of income over much of the territory is 
the cotton crop, from which farmers 
may still realize a considerable income 
in 1930. The peach crop was practically | 
a failure and the important cash crop, 
strawberries, was very short. There is 
a tomato-growing section in the Ozarks 
which has been adversely affected. This 
is a section where considerable reliance 
is placed upon farm gardens and other 
crops for home food supplies. 


Oklahoma. The area in Oklahoma af- | 


A 40% Dividend 


“As a result of conferences of the 
last few days, which embrace the Cabi- 
net, members of the Farm Board and 
the Farm Loan Board, together with 
Presidents Thompson, Taber and Huff 
of the farm organizations, I have de- 
cided to ask the governors of the States 


most acutely affected by the drought to} 


meet with us in Washington next Thurs- 
day in order to consider definite plans 
for organization of relief. Such organi- 
zation will need first to be undertaken 
by the States, and through them the 
counties, with whom the various Federal 
agencies can cooperate. 

“IT now have the preliminary survey 
of the Department of Agriculture of the 
situation as of Aug. 1. It shows that 
the shortage of animal feed crops is 
most acute in. southeastern Missouri, 
northern Arkansas, southern Illinois, 
southern Indiana, southern Ohie, Ken- 
tucky, northern West Virginia, and 
northern Virginia, with spots of less di- 


mensions in Montana, Kansas, Iowa, and | 


Nebraska—-the latter three States being 
the less acutely affected. I shall ask the 
governors of those States to attend. 


“The feed crops in some other States | 


are also reduced, the amount of ultimate 
reductien depending upon rain during 
the next two weeks. It may develop that 
we shall need to ask the governors of 
one or two other States also to attend. 
In any event, in the most acute areas we 
should now lay the foundation for effec- 
tive loeal and State organization, the 
object of which is to prevent suffering 
amongst farm families deprived of sup- 
port, ahd'to prevent the sacrifice of live- 
stock more than is necessary. 


“In the acutely affected area which I} 


have mentioned there are approximately 


1,000,000 farm families who posses ap-| 


proximately 2,250,000 horses and mules, 
aeeneee cattle, and 12,000,000 hogs and 
sheep. 


try. Obviously the individual farmers 
in the acute area are differently affected. 


This represents approximately | 
12 per cent-of the animals in the coun-: 


jeates that up to the present time the; Counties are not particularly populous | 
situation has not become critical in the|i" livestock numbers. The more im- 
more important livestock-producing areas} Portant livestock-producing sections of 
lof the country. the State lie outside this area. 
| ;of the counties a considerable portion of 


| Probable Feed Production 
In 1930 Estimated 


living from other pursuits, such as coal- 
mining. In these same areas, however, 

In constructing the maps attached/ the inhabitants of the small farms place 
hereto an allowance for probable deter-| considerable dependence for food sup- 
|ioration during the month of July on the! plies upon farm gardens and other food 
| basis of deterioration in former hot, dry |crops. Comments reaching the Depart- 
|months of July has been made for each| ment at the present time inditate that 
| State. In making this study there were| the water supply for watering livestock 


| available maps furnished by the Weather| and even for human use has become a} 


| Bureau on the rainwall-from Mar. 1 to} serious problem. 
| July 26 as a percentage of normal rain-; Indiana. The more northern counties 
;fall. Probable production of feed grains !of the drought-stricken area in Indiana 
}in each State in 1930 has been reducéd | are fairly important in the production of 
|to a single figure expressed as a per-| hogs, beef, and dairy cattle. There are 
|centage of the five-year average, 1924|no important sheep-producing areas in 
| to 19287 | this section. Just as in the case of Ohio 
| A similar calculation was made for|@ considerable number of farmers are 
|hay and for feed grains and hay com- | engaged in other pursuits and depend 
bined. Lines have been drawn on the| upon home gardens and other food crops 
map which indicate in a rough way the|for some of their living. ee 
areas most seriously affected. The maps| Illinois. The portion of Illinois cov- 
/indicate the portions of the country onj|ered by the drought is not an important 
| which the production will be short this: livestock-producing region. A consider- 
year. There are only four sections in|able number of persons listed as farmers 
which it appears that production will be| secure part of their livelihood from coal- 
| average or better. These are the New| mining and other similar occupations but 
: England States; a small segment of the|are also dependent to some extent for 
South Atlantic Coast; a territory and|food supplies upon home gardens and 
| adjacent portions of South Dakota, Ne-j;similar crops. 
| braska, and Iowa; and Arizona. | West Virginia. Practically the whole 
| Two sections of the country will ap-/of West Virginia is involved in_ the 
| parently have only about 60 per cent of |drought-stricken area. This is a State 
an average production if weatfftr condi-|of small farms; there are a few scat- 
tions should be average subsequent to. tered sections important in livestock pro- 
| Aug. 1. These are a part df Montana, | duction, but the State as a whole is not 
| and a segment parallelling the Ohio |important in the production of livestock. 
River from Pennsylvania to its junc-|An important commercial apple-produc- 
tion with the Mississippi, and on down| ing section is included in the drought area. 
the Mississippi to the Gulf. A somewhat | Industrial pursuits form a source of cash 
wider band on either side of this seg-|jncome to many farmers in this territory 
— apparently will have from 60 to/hut all of them are dependent to some 
per cent of an average production. | extent upon their home gardens and their 


The balance of the country apparently . " » for ; sup- 
will fall within the range of 80 to 100 home-grown products for their food sup 





In some | 


| the farm population secures a part of its | 


| fected by the drought is relatively unim- 
| portant from an agricultural standpoint. 
Mississippi. Mississippi is relatively 
junimportant in the production of live- 
stock. The drought has been most se- 
| vere in the area where much of the land 
is devoted to the cultivation of cotton. 
While the drought has affected this crgp, 
| there is still opportunity for the farmers 
| to secure fair yields. 
Irrigation Water Runs 
| ¥ . . . 
Short in Louisiana 
Louisiana. Livestock production is not 


an important industry in the drought- 
stricken area of Louisiana. The rice- 


‘ee 


producing section is included in the area} 


| but the rice crop is grown under irriga- 
ition. In some cases irrigation water has 
been running short and there are also 
reports of seepage of salt water which 
may reduce yields. Cotton is the pre- 
dominant crop in portions of the drought- 
stricken areas and there is still oppor- 
tunity for fair yields. 

| Alabama.—The drought-affected sec- 
tion of this State is not important in 
livestock production. Cotton is the pre- 
dominating crop. Winter vegetables are 
} also important, but the crop for 1930 has 
|long since moved from this territory. 
| Peanuts are an important crop, and there 
|is still opportunity for a fair yield. 

| A large number of telegrams have been 
|sent to extension directors, field repre- 
|sentatives of the Bureau of Animal In- 
|dustry, and representatives of livestock 
| shipping associations to secure additional 
information concerning the situation in 
various areas, particularly with refer- 


ence to the supply of feed for livestock | 
ilities of forced liquida- | 


and tlee proba 
ae of livestock because of shortage of 
i feed. 


American Company Laying 





Cable in South America| 


_for America’s Informed Leadership 


chief contribution of The United States Daily 

since its foundation has been the publishing of 
official government news vitally affecting America’s 
business leaders. This at least is the burden of the tes- 
timony in the thousands of letters we have received com- 
menting on the value of the paper. 


The information, the writers tell ua, is unavail- 
able to them from any other source. 


But this statement, important as it is to American 
business and American government, gives little indica- 
tion of the drama of news-getting hidden in the columns 
of type, in the facts and figures of the offigial statements. 


More than 40% of the information secured by 


The Daily is made up of oral statements which bear the 
same stamp of authority as the signed and authorized 
announcements, but which would not be given to the 
public so comprehensively except for the specialized re- 
porting of the staff of experts who are daily studying the 
work of government. 


These oral statements are the result of “leg work” 


per cent. 


plies. Comments received by the Depart- | 


and “head work” just as much as is the news of fires, 










ment indicate that actual want will de-; An American company is adding to its | 
velop in some portions. lines of communication in South America 

Virginia. The drought area in Vir- , with the laying of a cable from Curacao 
ginia includes many of the counties of|to Maracaibo via Aruba, according to a! 
the State which are important in beef report received in the Department of | 
and sheep production, and also the im-|Commerce from Vice Consul Gerald A. 
portant commercial apple section. |Mokma at Maracaibo. 


Their losses run all the way from a few 
per cent up to the entire animal feed 
crops. The actual numbers who are im! 
distress will, therefore, be less than! 
those gross figures. | 


County Agents Asked to Report 





Condition of Pastur? 
Lowest on Record 


An interpolation of the condition of | 
pasture, upen which the livestock are | 
| normally dependent for a considerable 


prize-fights and world-events which fill the columns of 
the metropolitan press. But behind them is something 
more, for they represent the achievement of reporters 





“Secretary Hyde has instructed the! 


county agents to make a further more 
searching and definite report upon the 
later progress of the drought and the 
nature of the relief that will be neces- 
sary in the.different countries. We are 
in hopes that we shall have this infor- 
mation in hand ready for the meeting 
of the governors. 

“The situation is one to causé a great 
deal of concern, but it must be borne 
in mind that the drought has mainly af- 
fected animal feed, the bulk of the direct 
human food production of the country 


being abundantly in hand. Nevertheless, | 


there will be a great deal of privation 
among families in the drought areas due 
to the loss of income and the financial 
difficulties imposed upon them to carry 
their animals over the Winter. The 
American people will proudly take care 
of the necessities of their countrymen 
in time of stress or difficulty. Our first 
duty is to assure our suffering country- 
men that this will be done, that their 
courage and spirit shall be maintained, 
and our second duty is to assure an effec- 
tive organization for its consummation.” | 


portion of their feed during the Summer| Maryland. The important counties en- 


From Aruba the cable will be laid to a 


who keep pace in thoroughness and accuracy with the 


The interpolation for August was con- 
solidated with the reported condition 
| figures for June 1 and July 1 to arrive 


the two-month period of June and July. 

As might be expected the areas of de- 
ficient pasture roughly coincide with the 
jar@as of prospective short feed produc- 
tion. 


have been entirely killed out. 


result. 

| Incomplete returns on condition of pas- 
|ture as of Aug. 1, which have since be- 
|/eome available, indicate pasture to be 
| the lowest on retvord. 


shown.on one of the maps attached. 





at a composite of pasture conditions for | area. 


} Shanenaeaineniat 
|from which farmers 

The number of livestock in 1930 as ajsecure a considerable cash income this | 
percentage of the five-year average is/ year. 


months, was made in a manner similar|gaged in dairying are included in the point approximately 50 kilometers north- | 
to that made for feed grains and hay.|drought area, as are also several impor-|east of Altagracia and will be extended | 


tant tomato-producing counties 
Kentucky. Much of the State of Ken-| 
tucky is included in the drought-stricken 
A very important sheep-producing | 
area is included and also important dairy | 
and beef cattle sections. A very large) 
acreage of tobacco is included. While} 
the crop has been severely retarded by 


I parts of these areas it is doubt-, the drougth, it still offers some promise 
fil whether the rainfall during the month| of cash 
|of August will greatly revive the pas-| present time the harvesting of tobacco is'| 
tures inasmuch as the pasture plants|under way in some sections, where nor- 
New seed-| mally harvesting does not begin until! 
ings of clover and grass have likewise!the third week of the month. 
suffered severely and next year’s crop: 
of hay and pasture 1s endangered as a|nessee includes part of the Tennessee 


income to farmers. At the! 


Tennessee.—The drought area in Ten- | 
early lamb section, from which the lamb | 
crop of 1930 has already been moved. | 
It includes also quuch of the important, 
section of the State, | 
will ungoubtedly | 


Practically all of the Tennessee | 


It| cotton acreage is included in this area.|R. Harrison as a member of the Fed- 


is noted that for the United States the| Cotton is known to be an extremely | eral Farm Loan Board. | 


to this last point overland. From Alta-| 
gracia Lake, cables will be laid to the! 
western shore of the lake somewhere be- | 
tween the Gulf and Martin terminals and | 
from there carried again overland to the | 
office in Maracaibo. The new cable is| 
expected to be open for the public by| 
Oct. 1, | 
The company is also beginning work | 
on a line from Maracaibo to Barran-| 
quilla, in Colombia, giving by this means 
direct cable commupication with Panama| 
and all other South American countries 
as well as with the rest of the world. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


F. R. Harrison Reappointed | 
Member of Farm Board. 


! 
President Hoover announced orally on, 
Aug. 8 that he had reappointed Floyd | 

















work of the officials whose statementg they secure. 


The United States Daily has opened the book of 
current American history and ‘faithfully reports it, page 
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FROZEN SOILS 


Present Problem 
In Road Building, 


Declares Bureau 


IGHWAY engineers find that heaving 
of soils because of freezing, or frost 
action, and the subsequent loss of orm 
stability due to thawing, is one of - = 
big problems, according to a ae ea 
sued by the Bureau of Public Roa 8, _ 
States Department of Agriculture. e 
statement follows In full text: 
Frost action, which sometimes a 
in road-surface failures, may be caused y 
the gradual expansion of freezing water; 
by the instantaneous freezing of super- 
cooled water when the pressure p! oductive 
of supercooling is removed ; by the contrac- 
tion and expansion of ice or frozen soil 
the result of temperature changes ; and 
by the growth of ice layers in moist or 
wet freezing soils. Failures of road sur- 
faces may be due to a combination of any 
se phenomena. 
M the particular manner in which “—_ 
action shows itself depends upon severa 
variables, such as the direction of, heat ra- 
diation, the size of the soil particle; and 
the quantity of water involved. aoe ae 
tical action is usually called heaving, an¢ 
the horizontal is termed thrust” by engi- 
E rvest action is revealed in many different 
Ira B. Mullis, Associate Engineer 
of the Bureau, in an article in the June 
issue of “Public Roads,” cites several in- 
stances of remarkable frost action. 


ways. 


One of the cases described is that of ice 
heaves or mounds common on frozen rivers 
in Alaska. With the beginning of freez- 
ing weather, ice forms along the banks of 
streams and becomes firmly attached to 
the soil and rocks. When the ice sheet 
becomes continuous from bank to bank 
and gradually grows thicker, the flow chan- 
nel becomes correspondingly smaller. Un- 
der these conditions, the water beneath is 
likely to be compressed until the force 
causes the surface ice to heave at the 

-eaker areas. 

Water frequently spouts through the fis- 
sures which often form about these heaves, 
and flooding and freezing continue through- 
out the winter or until the volume of water 
is reduced so that it is contained beneath 
the ice. These pressures sometimes be- 
come so great that water 1s forced out and 
into the banks between rock strata or into 
other openings where it quickly freezes. 

A bank of sod, boulders, and clay on the 
edge of a lake, thrown up during the win- 
ter by ice thrust, is another phenomenon 
described. The bank was about 4 feet high, 
about 11 feet wide at the base, and about 
4 feet wide at the top. In one place where 
a tree of considerable size grew, both the 
bank and the tree were raised to a height 
of 8 feet by a frost heave. Boulders were 


rammed into the bank in many places 
so that they presented much we ap- 
Vhere 


pearance of plums in a pudding. 
the bank was vertical, it was raised and 
turned over by the ice shove, and trees, 12 
inches and more in diameter, were dislodged 
and moved. 

Among the more common frost phenom- 
ena are the crystals that protrude like 
needles from the surfaces of clay roads and 
fields after a heavy frost. Clay soils con- 
tain pores of different capillary or tube- 
like dimensions. These pores hold water 
particles. The water particles in the pores 
of the larger capillary dimensions freeze at, 
or slightly below, normal freezing tempera- 
ture, whereas those in the pores of the 
smaller capillaries resist freezing until the 
temperature is reduced to a point lower 
than normal. 

The larger particles of water, when freez- 
ing, draw to themselves the unfrozen 
water at the pores in the finer capillaries, 
thus producing ice crystals. With contin- 
ued freezing temperature, the original: ice 
crystals increase in size as long as they are 
supplied with water particles drawn up 
through the fine capillaries from the ground 
water supply. The expanded frozen water 
in the crystals occupies a larger space than 
it did in the liquid state; hence these crys- 


tals, in their continual growth, form fis- - 


sures in the soil and cause frost boils in 
road surfaces. 

Another phenomenon is the thin ice skin 
that forms on water in small depressions. 
If one punctures the ice skin he often finds 
that the depression no longer contains much 
water. This is because the water was 
drawn from under the ice sheets by the 
formation of ice crystals in the adjoining 
soil pores. 


ASPHALT STUDY 
To Be _ Described 
By Federal Bureau 


EQurPMENT and methods for testing as- 

phalt by accelerated weathering are 
soon to be announced by the Bureau of 
Standards of the Department of Com- 
merce, according to a statement issued by 
the Department. A paper describing the 
material used and the procedure followed 
in determining the weathering qualities of 
the tested asphalt will appear in the 
August issue of the Journal of Research 
of the Bureau, according to the Depart- 
ment’s statement, which follows in full 
text: 

In these tests asphalts, surfaced on 
aluminum sheet metal, are subjected to a 
cycle of alternate exposure to light from 
au inclosed carbon arc, to water spray 
from a rotating lawn sprinkler, and to 
refrigeration. In this manner outdoor 
weathering is imitated. The carbon are 
produces the substitute for sunlight, the 
lawn sprinkler rain, and the refrigeration 
cold weather and ice. 

In experiments carried out at the Bu- 
reau it was shown that the accelerated 
weathering tests give results similar to 
those obtained when asphalts are exposed 
outdoors. The main difference between 
outdoor and accelerated weathering lies 
in the time requirement and it is for this 
reason that the accelerated weathering 
tester was developed. The Bureau of 
Standards tests show that it is now pos- 
sible to determine the suitability of an 
asphalt for a given purpose in a relatively 
short time with the aid of the accelerated 
weathering tester. 
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United States Bureau of Public Roads. 











United States Bureau of Public Roads 
The Mount Vernon Memorial Road, now under construction between Washington, 
D. C., and Mount Vernon, Va., is following the most modern designs to provide 
safety and facility for traffic, according to information made available by the 


The photograph shows steel girders being 


placed in construction of an underpass where the route of the road crosses that of 


a railroad. 





The structure will be faced with cut stone. 


~ 





ROAD BUILDING REVIEW 
Cites Michigan’s Methods Since 1905 


By FRANK D. FITZGERALD 
Michigan State Highway Department 


WHILE the Michigan Highway Depart- 

ment was organized in 1905, it never- 
theless did not come into its own, so to 
speak, as a State department until 1919, 
or 11 years ago this month, for it was not 
until 1919 that the Department was given 
general supervisory control over the con- 
struction and maintenance of trunk line 
highways. 

From i905 to 1913 there was no State 
trunk line system. Highway construction 
during that period was performed under 
the provisions of the old single reward law. 
All work was initiated by the counties and 
townships and the principal duty of the 
State Highway Commissioner was that of 
passing upon completed projects to deter- 
mine whether or not they were so con; 
structed as to merit the reward then be- 
ing paid by the State. 

At that time no part of Michigan was 
further advanced in road building than 
the upper peninsula, as a majority of the 
15 counties had already adopted the county 
road system and were ready to take ad- 
vantage of whatever the State bad to of- 
fer in the way of financial assistance. This 
was indeed a great showing for the upper 
peninsula inasmuch as only 18 of the en- 
tire 83 counties of the State had elected 
to come under the county road system at 
that time. 

During this period the Department was 
small and at no time had more than $10,- 
000 a year with which to pay salaries and 
other operating expenses. Only 2,958 au- 
tomobiles were registered in Michigan in 
1905 as compared with 1,397,672 in 1929, 
and the farmers were saying “‘nobody wants 
roads but the bicyclist.” Road building 
then was primarily for horse-drawn ve- 
hicles. Road grades of only 18 feet wide 
were required with a metal surface of 9 
feet. 


A 

In 1913 the State trunk line system was 
established by legislative act. When the 
bill providing for this legislation was in- 
troduced it was with the understanding 
that there would be two trunk lines, one 
running north and south through the cen- 
ter of the State, and one running east and 
west across the State following as near 
as possible the base line. The bill as finally 
passed by the legislature provided for ap- 
proximately 3,000 miles of trunk line and 
all but three of the 83 counties had a 
trunk line or a portion of one, as a result 
of which the system had many crooks and 
turns into this or that town and out again. 
This accounts in no small degree for the 
problem now facing the Department in 
straightening out these crooks and bad 
corners. 

To stimulate the improvement of roads 
comprising this trunk line system, the 19133 
legislature amended the State reward law 
to provide for the payment of double re- 
ward on projects making up a part of the 
trunk line system, and to further stimulate 
such jmprovements, it was provided that the 
State build all bridges of 30 feet span or 
over. 

This trunk line act of 1913 gave the State 
Highway Commissioner power to make sur- 
veys and prepare plans and specifications 
for trunk line highways, therefore he im- 
mediately specified a 24-foot road grade 
with a minimum metal surface of 16 feet. 

In 1917 the Federal Congress enacted the 
Federal Aid law and in order to permit 
the State to take advantage of Federal aid 
funds, the Michigan Legislature of that 
year appropriated for each of the two en- 
suing years $225,000, and with this money 
available to the State for highway pur- 
poses, the demand for improved roads 
really began. 

Now we arrive to 1919, the year in which 
the Highway Department was given the 
power to construct and maintain trunk 
line highways on its own account. 

To meet the growing demand for im- 
proved’ highways the $50,000,000 bond is- 
sue was authorized by the people and the 
legislation controlling the sale of these 
bonds provided that the revenue therefrom 
was to be available in an amount not to 
exceed $5,000,000 in any one year. How- 


ever, the legislature of 1921 changed the 
amount to $10,000,000 for any one year. 
The entire $50,000.000 was expended or in- 
cumbered during the period 1919 to Jan. 31, 
1925. Revenue from license fees at that 
time was divided equally between the State 
and several counties and for 1919 amounted 
to $3,338,000, or $1,694,000 to the State 
and an equal amount to the counties. Leg- 
islation Was also enacted in that year pro- 
viding that the counties were to partici- 
pate in the cost of construction and main- 
tenance of trunk line highways to the ex- 
tent of 5 to 25 per cent of the cost of con- 
struction and 10 to 50 per cent of the cost 
of maintenance. In that year the counties’ 
share amounted to $512,000, leaving them 


‘a net sum for local use of $1,181,000. Five 


~ 


million dollars bond money was made avail- 
able to the State in addition to its share 
of the license fees. However, the State 
in that year paid $1,000,000 to the coun- 
ties in State reward, leaving the State a 
net sum of $5,694,000, and bringing the 
amount the counties had for local use up 
to $2,181,000. 
A 

Additions had been made to the trunk 
line system since 1913, until in 1919 there 
was a total of 5,278 miles with 2,888 miles 
improved. Two hundred and seventy-two 
miles of the total improved were of the 
pavement type. 

Now before we start up through the suc- 
ceeding years we will keep these few facts 
in mind.. The State Highway Department 
had funds of $5,694,000, the counties $2,- 
181,000; a trunk line system of 5,278 miles 
had been established, with 2,888 miles im- 
proved and 272 miles of the pavement type. 

During the period 1919 to 1925 real vi- 
sion was injected into the road design and 
construction. 3y the purchase of new 
rights of way it was possible to provide 
alignment with easy curves and long turns 
to increase safety of the more rapidly mov- 
ing traffic. The 20-foot width of pavement 
was adopted as a standard and the total 
width of turnpike widened accordingly so 
as to provide parking space on the shoulders 
of all the main traveled roads. In general 
this required a width of turnpike of 36 to 
40 feet on pavements and from 30 to 34 
feet on gravel roads. Thus it can be seen 
that from the time the State highway work 
started in 1905, the width of turnpiking 
and traveled metal has been almost exactly 
doubled. 

During this period the counties contin- 
ued to pay a percentage of the cost of trunk 
line construction and maintenance up to 
and including 1925, when the legislature of 
that year enacted the weight tax law, 
which appropriated to the counties the flat 
sum of $6,000,000 and in which year they 
were paid for the first time that amount; 
and in that year, after paying to the State 
their share of the cost of construction and 
maintenance, they had left a net sum of $2,- 
800,000 for local use. 

A 

The legislature of 1925 also enacted the 
two-cent gas tax law from which certain 
appropriations were made, the balance to 
be used by the State for road building. 

For a few years preceeding 1925 no pro- 
vision had been made to take care of pay- 
ments of State reward which had been 
earned during those years; therefore, in 
1925 we faced a debt of $9,250,000, repre- 
senting State reward: due and payable to 
counties and townships. An appropriation 
bill was passed in that year providing for 
payment on this debt of $1,000,000 in 1925, 
and the special session of 1926 appropri- 
ated another million dollars for that pur- 
pose with a provision that $2,000,000 was 
to be paid each year thereafter until the 
debt was paid in full. The last of the debt 
was paid in April of this year. 

Beginning Jan. 1, 1926, the State assumed 
the entire cost of construction and mainte- 
nance of trunk line highways as provided 
for under the Ming law passed by the 1925 
legislature, thereby leaving to the counties 
for local use the entire $6,000,000 weight 
tax appropriated by the 1925 act. 

The State had for road building the bal- 
ance of the weight tax and the proceeds 
from the 2-cent gas tax, less the amount 
necessary to meet certain fixed charges and 
appropriations. 
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Building for Centennial 


(CONSTRUCTION of public works is 

“being handled on a basis of 24 
hours each day in Venezuela so proj- 
ects may be completed when that na- 
tion celebrates its centennial anni- 
versary Dec. 17, according to a report 
received from the Vice Consul at 
Caracas, Julius Wadsworth, by the 
Department of Commerce. The report 
is summarized in a statement issued 
by the Department, which follows in 
full text: 

A large and up-to-date aqueduct is 
being constructed in Caracas. The 
construction of the military hospital, 
the civil hospital, cavalry and infan- 
try barracks and aviation hangar in 
Maracay is being continued both day 
and night. The public works budget 
has been increased 5,000,000 bolivars 
(1 bolivar is worth about $0.19), mak- 
ing a total of 50,000,000 bolivars to 
be appropriated to the Ministry of 
Public Works during the present year. 
This is aside from the allotment of 
21,000,000 bolivars to the Ministry of 
Public Works provided in a recent 
presidential decree. 


CANADIAN DATA 
Revealing Drop 


In Permits’ Value 


HE aggregate value of building permits 
issued by 61 cities in Canada during the 
first half of the present year was approxi- 
mately 33 per cent less than the value reg- 


istered for the corresponding period of 
1929, according to a statement issued by 
the Department of Commerce. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The aggregate value of building permits 
issued by 61 cities in Canada during the 
first half of the present year was lower by 
$41,395,243, or about 33 per cent, than in 
1929. The total for the first six months of 
1930, however, was more than 7 per cent 
above the six months’ average of $77,467,- 
883 recorded in the 10 years, 1920-1929. 

A 


Moreover, the average index number of 
wholesale prices of building materials 
has been lower this year than in most of 
the years since 1920. All provinces except 
Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick 
reported smaller aggregates of building 
permits issued under the period under re- 
view than in the first six months of last 
year. The New Brunswick total for the 
elapsed months of 1930 ‘was the highest in 
the 11 years’ record. 

Of the declines elsewhere indicated, that 
of $17,008,173, or 52 per cent, in the cities 
of the Province of Quebec was the most 
pronounced. The total value of permits is- 
sued during the first six months of the 


‘ present year by the four largest cities, i. e., 


Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver, amounted to $40,534,761. This was 
more than 38 per cent lower than in the 
same months of last year and about 17 per 
cent less than in 1928. With these two ex- 
ceptions, however, the building authorized 
considerably exceeded the aggregate for 
any other year of the record, in most of 
which the cost of building materials was 
higher. 





Canadian building projects recently re- 
ported by the Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner at Montreal, L. A. France, to the 
Department of Commerce, are listed in a 
statement issued by the Department, which 
follows in full text: 

Canadian building projects include the 
following: A candy plant to be 5 stories 
high, a $150,000 addition to a garage, a 6- 
story office building, and a bus terminal at 
Toronto; a new dairy costing $250,000, a 
$400,000 college building addition, a 12- 
story addition to an office building to cost 
$560,000, construction of a bank building 
at a cost of $300,000. 

A 


A $1,000,000 hospital, a new church cost- 
ing about $225,000, and two bridges to cost 
$950,000 at Montreal; a new beverage plant 
to cost $100,000 in Kitchener, Ontario; a 
lamp factory costing about $135,000, and 
$115,000 addition to a technical school at 
Windsor, Ontario; a new factory for the 
manufacture of ginger ale to cost $100,000 
at Edmonton, Alberta. 

A $200,000 power house in Regina, Sas- 
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MARBLE IN CONSTRUCTION 
Discussed by Federal Specialists 


BUILDING marble which is close grained, 

strong, uniform, reasonably nonab- 
sorptive and free from such impurities as 
may stain or corrodg the surface is best 
adapted for exterior use in construction, 
according to a statement just issued by 
the Bureau of Mines of the Department of 


Commerce. While uniformity in color was 
once desirable, the present tendency is to- 
ward blending of mixed colors, according 
to the statement, which reviews the con- 
tents of a report by Dr. Oliver Bowles and 
D. M. Banks, just published by the Bureau. 
Sections of the statement which deal with 
the use of marble in construction opera- 
tions follow in full text: : 

Building and monumental marbles should 
have the quality of withstanding weather- 
ing and thus retaining their attractive ap- 
pearance, the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, points 
out. For exterior use qualities of endur- 
ance rank equally in importance with ap- 
pearance. For such outdoor’ uses, there- 
fore, marbles should be strong, uniform, 
close grained (though not necessarily fine 
grained), reasonably nonabsorptive, and 
free from such impurities as may stain or 
corrode the surface. While uniformity in 
color was once desirable, the present 
tendency is toward blending of mixed 
colors. 

A 

For interior decoration, appearance is 
the prime factor determining the value of 
marble, says Dr. Oliver Bowles and D. M. 
Banks, in a report just published by the 
Bureau of Mines. Both pure white and 
variously colored marbles-are used for this 
purpose. Interior marble is widely used 
for floors, steps, baseboards, columns, 
balusters, wall panels, wainscoting, and 
arches. That used for floora and stair 
treads should be reasonably resistant to 
abrasion. Brecciated marbles, which con- 
sist of angular fragments cemented to- 
gether in nature, are widely used for 
columns and wainscoting. 

Most marbles of this type are imported, 
as only a limited amount has been pro- 
duced in the United States up to the pres- 
ent time. Verd antique is*popular for in- 
terior work. Onyx marble is also popular 
for interior decorative use, as it possesses 
a waxlike appearance and an attractive 
banding. It also finds wide use for the 
manufacture of gear-shift balls, lamp and 
inkwell bases, and gift shop novelties. In- 
terior marble is also used in various minor 
ways, such as for table tops, lavatory fit- 
tings, and sanitary work generally. : 

Statuary marble is the most valuable 
variety quarried. It must be pure white 
in color, uniform and usually fine grained 
in texture, somewhat translucent, and must 
possess a marked adaptability for carving. 
Numerous statuary and decorative marbles 
from American quarries are now on the 
market, each having its own particular 
trade name. 

A 


Broken or waste marble is used for 
terrazzo, stucco, riprap, lime manufacture, 
and for fluxing and chemical uses. 

The color of a marble is one of its most 
important physical properties. It is gov- 
erned by the nature of the constituents. 
Marbles consisting of pure calcite or dolo- 
mite are white, whereas green is the pre- 
vailing color of verd antique, which con- 
sists chiefly of serpentine, though it is 
sometimes mixed with red. Variations 
from the white color of a pure marble are 
owing to admixtures of foreign substances. 
Such impurities may be uniformly dis- 
tributed and thus give uniform coloration, 
or they may be present in bands or streaks, 
giving clouded or otherwise nonuniform 
colors. Very beautiful banded effects are 





katchewan; a central steam heating plant 
costing $2,000,000 at Winnipey, Manitoba; 
an annex to a grain elevator to cost $750.- 
000 at Port Arthur, Ontario; extension to 


water system at a cost of $400,000 in 
Eburne, British Columbia; a $200,000 


bridge at Halifax, Nova Scotia, and a 
reservoir dam to cost about $700,000 at 
Calgary, Alberta. 

Additional information may be secured 
under reference Canada No. 111527, Bu- 


reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


TRUCK WHEEL IMPACT TEST 





slabs. 





United States Bureau of Public Roads 
The apparatus shown in the above photograph is used by the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads to test impacts of motor truck wheels upon concrete pavement 


The machine is equipped with a plunger to which the truck wheels are at- 


tached. The plunger is raised to the desired height and then forced down upon the 


pavement by the combined action of gravitation and a spring. 
the plunger is raised and the pressure of the spring are variable. 


The height to which 


obtained by sawing veined marbles in cer- 
tain directions. 

The causes of some colors in marbles are 
easily determined. Black and grayish 
shades are attributed to carbonaceous mat- 
ter which is usually present as fine scales 
of graphite; red, pink, or reddish-brown 
shades are mainly due to the presence of 
manganese oxides or to hematite; yellow- 
brown, yellow, or cream colors are caused 
by minute grains of the hydrous oxide of 
iron, limonite. Other colors, such as the 
bluish tint found in some beds of white 
marble, are difficult to explain. 

A 


Highly colored marbles are usually those 
that have been brecciated or fractured, sub- 
sequent consolidation -being accompanied 
by infiltration of coloring material from 


surrounding soil and rocks. They are 
mostly of foreign origin. 
Compressive strength, transverse 


strength, and tensional or cohesive strength 
of marble depend largely upon uniformity 
of texture, closeness of grain, and amount 
of interlocking of crystals. Compressive 
strength is the quality most commonly 
tested. : 


Although strength alone is not a sure 
criterion of durability, knowledge of the 
capability of any stone to withstand 
stresses of various kinds is of great value 
if the material is to be used for purposes 
involving extraordinary strains. For cer- 
tain purposes, such as bridge piers, abut- 
ments, columns, and base courses of very 
high monuments, crushing strength de- 
mands more than ordinary attention. Prac- 
tically all commercial grades of sound white 
marbles are capable of sustaining many 
times the weight of structures in which 
they are ordinarily used, though some of 
the brecciated and veined marbles are too 
weak to sustain heavy loads with perfect 
safety. 

Marbles that are fine grained and capable 
of taking a high polish are most desirable 
for interior use; but many coarse-grained 
marbles are excellent for building and 
monumental purposes. * 

A 

Workability is an important property, as 
the cost of quarrying and finishing mar- 
bles that are difficult to work -is relatively 
high. ‘Workability is governed partly by 
the hardness of individual grains and 
partly by the hardness of the mass as a 
whole. In some marbles the grains or crys- 
tals are easily torn apart, while in others 
that have interlocking crystals disruption 
is much more difficult. Thus, texture and 
cohesion have a definite relation to work- 
ability. If hard impurities are present, 
working may be very difficult. Although 
it may greatly increase the cost of working, 
hardness is a valuable property if the ma- 
terial is-to be exposed to abrasion. 

As marble is usually chosen for its in- 
herent attractiveness, color is an important 
asset. If the texture or color of marble 
in a deposit varies, care should be taken 
to quarry in such manner as will tend to 
produce material that may be closely classi- 
fied. Some variations in color, though 
slight, may detrdct immensely from the 
market value. Lenses and bands of bluish 
material may pass irregularly through the 
white, thus occasioning excessive waste or 
necessitating classification in a lower grade. 

Each bed in a deposit exhibits more or ° 
less constancy of color, séme exhibiting 
more attractive colors than others. There- 
fore, desirable uniformity in color can usu- 
ally be maintained by working ‘each bed 
separately. 

Colors may be“permanent or may change‘ 
after exposure to sunlight or weather. 
Severity of climate is an important factor 
in such changes. If changes take place the 
rock may no longer be of value; therefore, 
permanence of color is to be desired. The 
more highly colored marbles are most sub- 
ject to color changes. 


PROJECT IN AFRICA 


T IS expected that a fair amount of Gov- 
ernment funds will be expended in the 
near future on irrigation projects in the 
Marico, Bosveldt Schweizer-Reneke and 
Mazuassi districts in the Transvaal and 
at Nowaleni in Natal, Africa, according 
to a report from Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner Edward B. Lawson, Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

As a result of a conference between gov- 
ernment officials it is proposed to expend a 
sum of £390,000 on these four schemes dur- 
ing the present .year from the amount 
voted for irrigation purposes. The most 
important of the above mentioned projects 
is that on the Marico River, where £230,- 
000 is to be spent this year on preliminary 
work. 

On the Schweizer-Reneke scheme a sum 
of £42,000 is to be spent, and at Maquassi 
and Nowaleni £25,000 will be expended. 
The Marico River undertaking is expected 
to provide irrigation over an extended area 
and to assist materially the farming com- 
munity in that district. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


INDIANA ROAD BUILDING 


State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Aug. 8. 
A PPROXIMATELY $7,000,000 have been 
spent-for building roads in Indiana 
during three months of the present sea- 
son, which is drawing to a close in this 
State two months in advance of the usual 
time, according to a statement issued by 


- 





the State Highway Commission. The 
statement follows in full text: 
June was the banner month during 


which an even 100 miles of pavement were 
laid. Compared to all former years June 
paving was five and one-half times greater 
than last year and three and one-half times 
greater than any other June. 

The Commission pushed its program this 
year, John J. Brown, Director, says, in 
response to Governor Harry G. Leslie’s 
urgent request to expedite work to help 
the labor situation, and a review‘ot the 
$7,000,000 expenditure by the Department 
the last three months shows that 75 cents 
of each $1 expended went into the 
pockets of labor, whether directly em- 
ployed by the Department, contractors or 
by industry manufacturing materials and 
articles used by the Department. 




















































































































































UNIFORM CODE 


For Air Licenses 
To Be Considered 
By State Officials 


- State of Illinois: 
, Chicago, Aug. 8. 

THE Committee on Uniform Aeronautics 

Acts has prepared for consideration of 
the coming annual conference of the Com- 
missioners on«Uniform State Laws in Chi- 
cago, beginning Aug. 11, a tentative draft - 
of a Uniform State Air Licensing Act, ac- 
cording to its report prepared for presen- 
tation to the fortieth annual conference. 
The Committee’s report has just been made 
public by the executive office of the 
Conference. / 

In formulating the draft of this pro- 
posed uniform legislation, the Committee 
decided, the report states, not to attempt 
to cover such matters as regulations of air- 
ports and airfields “with their attendant 
questions of condemnation, zoning, munici- 
pal policing, ete.,” but to limit its work 
tosa revision and resubmission of an act 
confined to the licensing of aircraft and 
persons in control of the operations of air- 
craft. 








— 


The first draft of the proposed uniform 
statute was submitted at the last session 
of the Conference in Memphis, according 
to the report, but this draft was recom- 
mitted to the Committee for further con- 
sideration. 

The Conference which will consider the 
second tentative draft of the Uniform State 
Air Licensing Act, meeting for its annual 

@ sessions in Chicago from Aug. 11 to 16, 
inclusive, is an organization of the official 
commissioners on uniform laws of the dif- 
ferent States, the handbook of the organi- 
zation explains. ; 

In its report prepared for submission 
at the Conference, the Aeronautics Com- 
mittee explains “that the most essential 
legislation in relation to this subject is that 
which will as far as practicable prevent air 
navigation either in unfit aircraft or by un- 
fit air pilots. 

“An Air Licensing Act, designed as far 
as can constitutionally be done to compel 
all such aircraft and airmen to meet the 
requirements and undergo the inspection 
supervision of the Federal Air Commerce 
Department, is the character of legislation 
best adapted to secure the result at which 
all such legislation aims—the minimizing 
of the risks inevitably attendant in greater 
or less degree upon this comparatively new 
but rapidly expanding mode of transporta- 
tyon and travel.” 

“The object of the bill,” a memorandum 
of the Committe accompanying the draft 
states, “is to attach a uniform law of the 
States onto the Federal act, where the Fed- 
eral act-ends, and extend the same policy 
for the same sort of rules to all State fly- 
ing—that is, to intrastate air navigation.” 

The Committee describes the method rec- 
ommended to achieve this object as 
follows: ‘ 


“1. That by section 2 the State will adopt 
a legislative act declaring legislative judg- 
ment of the policy, principles, and practices 
of the Federal law and extending them to 
cover State action. 

“2. That by section 3 the State officer 
in charge will make State rules as nearly 
as practicable to carry out this plan.” 

The memorandum states that “the 
breadth, the simplicity, the uniformity, and 

ps @the desirability of thus making a system 
to be followed that must be uniform in 

S both interstate and intrastate flying are at 
once apparent.” 

The Committee on Uniform Aeronautics 
Acts comprises the following members: 
Randolph Barton Jr., Maryland, Chairman; 
George G. Bogert, Illinois; Walter A. Ly- 
brand, Oklahoma; Hugh Victor Mercer, 
Minnesota; W. M. Crook, Texas; Eugene 

» McQuillin, Missouri, and Henry G. W. 
inkelspiel, California. 


AVIATION FEES 
Not Legal, Says 
State Law Officer 


State of New Hampshire: 
L Concord, Aug. 8. 

HE Public Service Commission of New 

Hampshire cannot lawfully charge 
fees for registration of aircraft and air- 
men by virtue of legislation giving it the 
authority to regulate aviation operations, 
according to an opinion addressed to the 
Commission by the Assistant Attorney 
General, Winthrop Wadleigh. 

The statute appears to grant authority 
to charge a reasonable fee for each copy 
of a registration issued, but no authority 
to charge for the original registration, 
according to the opinion, which follows 
in full text: ae 

You have inquired whether the Public 
Service Commission in requiring registra- 
tion of aircraft and airmen by viptue of 
the authority to regulate aviuiiall given 
it by chapter 182 of the Laws of 1929, 
may lawfully charge fees for such regis- 
tration. The answer is no. 

A 

Sections 7 and 8 of this act require the 
Public Service Commission to provide for 
the issuance of licenses of aircraft and 
airmen and section 9 provides for certain 
stipulated fees in connection with the 
same. No authority is given in this act 
or in any other statute, of which I am 
aware, to charge fees for registration. 
The Public Service Commission is a com- 
mission of statutory powers, and is limited 
to the authority expressly or impliedly 
given it in the statutes. Boston & Maine 
R. R. v. State, 77 N. H. 437. In my opia- 
ion, there is no authority for it to charge 
fees for registering aircraft and airmen. 

Public Laws, chapter 238, section 34, 
provides that “the commission may fix 
and collect reasonable fees for copies of 
its records, certified or otherwise, for 


















































copies of testimony taken before the com- 
mission and for its publications.” 

THis statute appears to grant authority 
to charge a reasonable fee for each copy 
of a registration furnished, but no au- 
thority to charge for the original regis- 
tration. 
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The most recent view of the United States Nayy’s air station 
at Lakehurst, N. J., is shown in the photograph reproduced 


above. 











World-Wide Photo 


The “Los Angeles,” Navy dirigible, is about to make a 
landing and later to be berthed in her hangar. 





TESTING OF AIRPLANE ENGINES 


Described by Federal Aeronautics Branch 


ETAILS of methods employed in 
D testing aircraft engines are out- 
lined in a butletin just issued by 


the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Various types of per- 
formances and endurance tests are de- 
scribed. 

The bulletin is officially designated as 
Aeronautics Builetin No. 12. The section 
of the publication devoted to description of 
performance tests follows in full text: 

A 

To obtain the power of a given engine 
under various normal conditions two spe- 
cific items of equipment are needed, to- 
gether with the usual engine controls and 
instruments for indicating the operating 
conditions. These two individual items 
are: Devices for measuring (a) the torque 
of the engine (the turning moment being 
exerted on the propeller shaft), and (b) 
the speed of the engine. 

Obviously the torque which is desired 
is that developed when the engine is par- 
tially or fully loaded by some suitable 
method. Load may be applied electrically, 
hydraulically, or by means of an air brake. 
The torque developed to overcome the load 
so imposed may be determined in several 
ways, although arrangements in which it 
is indicated by scales are the most common. 

The speed of the engine is usually de- 
termined by means of an electrical, cen- 
trifugal, or chronometric tachometer, but 
the indications of the tachometer should 
be checked by frequent readings of a me- 
chanical revolution counter taken over in- 
tervals of at least one minute. 

An electrical load may be applied by an 
ordinary generator, in which case the cur- 
rent output and the efficiency of the gen- 
erator under various conditions would give 
a relatively rough indication of the power. 

A 


A dynamometer is the usual and the best 
method of loading an engine electrically. 
The dynamometer provides a means of 
starting the engine as well as obtaining 
friction measurements (the power required 
to rotate the engine under operating con- 
ditions), but it does not provide a fooling 
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blast (required for air-cooled engines). 
An electric cradle dynamometer is simply 
a motor generator with the shell, carrying 
the field coils, mounted on trunnions con- 
centric with the armature shaft. 

The engine under test is mounted on a 
stand in front of the dynamometer and is 
coupled to the armature shaft of the latter. 
When starting the engine or making fric- 
tion measurements the effect of the mag- 
netic flux of the dynamometer (acting as 
an electric motor) is to cause the arma- 
ture and the shell carrying the field coils 
to rotate in opposite directions. As men- 
tioned previously, the shell is mounted in 
trunnions, but it is restrained from turn- 
ing by a suitable linkage attached tangen- 
tially to one side of the shell (at a given 
radius from the center) and at the other 
end to scales. These scales indicate the 
torque (at the given radius) being ‘exerted 
by the dynamometer. When thus used as 
a motor the dynamometer draws current 
trom the power lines. 

a 


When the engine is running under its 
own power the dynamcmeter is made to 
act as a generator. In this case the shell 
carrying the field coils tends to rotate in 
the same direction as the armature and is 
restrained from so doing by the linkage 
(through a_ reversing lever) previously 
mentioned. The same scale indicates the 
torque in this case, except that it is the 
torque being exerted by the engine. The 
electric current developed by the dyna- 
mometer when operating as a generator is 
usually absorbed by heating up suitable 
grids and thus dissipating this energy. 

When an electric dynamometer is used 
with an air-cooled engine, it is necessary 
to provide a suitable air blast for cooling. 
This: cooling air is usually supplied from 
some type of fan driven by a separate 
motor. Suitable ducts are, of course, nec- 
essary to direct the air against the engine 
or to pull the air away from the engine 
to the fan, depending upon the arrange- 
ment of the copling air supply. 

A complete electrie cradle dynamometer 
installation is relatively expensive, but its 








The first three columns of this table present data on aircraft as follows: 


B—Identified; C—Total. 


as follows: 
tal. 
column I. 
A B G 

ON oe eg ora 25 21 44 
GUAR nn. a; ecemenn ae 24 11 85 
PUMGOR sxc en ecnass On 45 14 59 
California ....... 906 369 1,275 
Ry Aas se alae enlace 48 43 91 
COnneetiens sks sacece 109 23 132 
eRNORRS acon snes so :0'0'8 3 4 38 
District of Columbia 48 12 68 
I ic a are atk e ew aaiece 70 42 112 
| Te x 29 28 57 
OS ree & 11 19 
SIGIR 3), can ckecaas 452 257 709 
AS ee errr 156 84 240 
POW 2. sw dies bases cocn # GO 58 163 
WONGOE \cuaccan enables oe 223 196 419 
ROMUUCEY <4 <s20008e . 40 16 56 
EOUISISNE .: i005 000% et 9 16 90 
Ar eee a 17 8 25 
ROME. 5, ss a wana sine 66 22 8&8 
Massachusetts ......ce.- 195 52 247 
SAC er 333 185 518 
IRMOMMER ac acne aatca 90 63 153 
DSM «saan sna ca8 18 6 24 
I oes goat 326 129 455 
UNO, dg Paral ii 3 27 57 
DE on can cpa es 108 126 234 
RN ig de pee we & 2 10 
New Hampshire ....... 18 5 23 
New Jersey ........ 174 123 297 
New Mexico ........- 13 5 18 
iad > TNS: -a:an-n't bie do 933 215 1,148 
North Carolina ....... 38 38 76 
North Dakota ...,.cece 25 41 66 
NE nee wats oats 390 188 578 
OClrighOMA © os ois vadenccs 227 90 317 
MO: 5. oii eve aeeete 52 56 108 
Pennsylvania .........-. 361 94 455 
Rhode Is1GNd 3s 6s<0ee<e 26 8 3 
South Carolina .....0:> 15 23 3k 
South Dakota .....e* 52 17 69 
Tennessee sec esse aaa 50 22 72 
emee ks ca saad acaists: en 142 431 
Bite 50) oss ike cena 28 12 40 
Vormont 000.60 ee 11 5 16 
Virginia ...ccscccece - 49 22 71 
Washington ..vcccccecs 137 49 186 
West Virginia ......... 18 16 3 
neaRGIG 0G isc banner 152 a 229 
Wyoming—......dcccccces 25 6 3 
NS a A ro ty 11 4 15 
Hawaiian Islands ...... 4 3 q 
Rasta Wied asoscie naa ee 1 1 
RE A re 
Philippines ..cnccspens acces ; aa 
MaOOMBOUS 6 cake bs. 0 00006 2 ; 

ER Snake aivtecaatate 6,684 3,089 9,773 


A—Licensed; 


The fourth to eighth columns, inclusive, present statistics on pilot: 
D—Transportation; E—Limited Commercial; F—Industrial; G—Private; H—To- 
The number of airplane mechanics in each State and in the United States is shown in 





Dd E F G H I 
30 3 2 13 48 45 
21 14 ; 45 80 36 
34 22 3. 53 112 54 
972 251 27 1,285 2,515 1,658 
51 20 sive 50 131 7 
50 27 1 65 141 125 
8 5 12 25 15 
180 15 61 256 137 
144 34 1 8&8 267 274 
32 9 22 63 42 
14 9 ‘ 7 50 19. 
285 15 12 313 744 545 
97 47 1 110 255 139 
66 46 80 192 133 
117 47 5 100 269 186 
28 22 24 74 40 
6 19 32 87 63 
10 e 26 58 20 
52 19 3 70 144 107 
120 74 2 164 360 200 
255 8&9 5 23 583 440 
79 47 2 102 230 129 
17 7 3 26 53 15 
207 87 4 156 454 272 
24 11 BY 69 50 
65 28 an 95 188 118 
5 1 3 58 17 17 
14 7 24 ge ~*~ % 
4116 40 3 162 321 295 
10 5 ae 16 3 13 
459 150 12 682 1,303 874 
25 11 ; 33 69 44 
24 11 23 58 25 
288 12: 3 27 690 505 
154 40 5 124 323 155 
67 21 46 134 “ 104 
181 106 9 296 592 395 
9 8 24 41 19 
18 6 ; 6 30 17 
35 22 2 3 96 44 
54 18 51 123 68 
376 66 9 241 692 401 
47 q 19 73 61 
7 9 2 8 26 9 
144 22 1 3 198 261 
109 48 3 91 251 177 
15 8 29 52 24 
&9 54 ee 102 245 99 
19 5 10 8 42 62 
5 3 ; 6 14 14 
37 3 8 48 96 
5 1 ee 1 7 ie 
45 ee oe eeoee 43 68 
10 na . 10 3 
17 7 eae 15 39 39 
5,388 1,880 153 5,640 13,041 8,843 
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convenience, flexibility, and accuracy are 
such that any manufacturing plant or 
laboratory undertaking development work 
on aircraft engines should have available 
at least one such dynamometer of suitable 
capacity and speed range. However, this 
does not mean that routine testing or even 
all development work needs to be done on 
the dynamometer. Other mhethods of load- 
ing engines and of measuring or egtimat- 
ing their power output are described below. 

When the load applied is hydraulic in- 
stead of electric the absorbing medium is 
usually water or oil. Water brakes are 
commonly made with alternate rotating and 
stationary perforated disks revolving in 
water. Such brakes are quite compact and 
simple, considering the power they will 
absorb, and are sometimes mounted in se- 
ries with an electric dynamometer to in- 
crease its capacity. The simple hydraulic 
cradle dynamometer is less convenient than 
the electric cradle dynamometer since it 
can not be used to crank the engine or to 
measure engine friction. This objection 
applies also to air brakes. 

Air brakes, which include clubs and pro- 
pellers as well as various other types of 
fans, are used very extensively to load air- 
crait engines under test. A propeller, par- 
ticularly of the wide two-blade steep pitch 
or the four-blade type, will supply a satis- 
factory cooling blast for air-cooled engines. 
A club does not supply an air blast. Most 
of the other types of fans used are ar- 
ranged so as to provide cooling air. In 
addition they may have the inlet or outlet 
throttled to give a limited amount of regu- 
lation. 

A 

Any fan may be calibrated to give some 
idea of the power being absorbed at a 
given speed. In any case, but particularly 
where the air is blown across the engine 
or other obstructions, the calibration should 
be made under conditions identical with 
those under which the fan is to operate. 
Even then the calibration may be consid- 
erably in error and if made under dis- 
similar conditions it may be absolutely 
valueless. The best method of measuring 
the torque of an engine driving a fan is to 
measure the torque reaction of the engine. 

When an engine is running under power 
a moment is transmitted to the engine 
supports equal and opposite to the brake 
torque being developed by the engine. For 
this reason stands on which engines 
equipped with propellers are run are some- 
times called torque reaction stands or torque 
stands. In this bulletin a distinction will 
be made between (a) fixed stands and (b) 
torque stands. 

The torque stand is a supporting frame- 
work, usually made from steel angles, chan- 
nels, or tubing, which carries on trunnions 
a second frame or cradle on which the en- 
gine is mounted. he axis of the cradle 
is usually in line with the propeller shaft 
of the engine. Arms rigidly attached to 
the cradle are connected at a given radius, 
by suitable links, to scaies which indicate 
the torque. When a liquid-cooled engine 
is run on a torque stand a fiat club may 
be used in place of a propeller, since no 
cooling air blast is required. 

A 

If a service or a test propeller (designed 
especially for cooling on the stand) is used 
the slip stream produced has a twisting mo- 
tion. This whirling of the air against 
the engine and the torque stand cradle and 
arms results in a torque reading somewhat 
less than the real value. To obtain a true 
reading, a correction must be made for this 
slip-stream effect. The magniture of this 
correction depends in general upon the 
speed, diameter, pitch, and number of 
blades of the propeller, the external form 
of the engine, and the design of the torque 
stand. 

The correction with a two-blade service 
propeller operating at normal speeds on a 
conventional engine is not usually very 
large. However, a four-blade test propeller 
with a steep pitch frequency calls for a 
rather large slip-stream correction. The 
amount of the correction in any particular 
case must be determined experimentally. 
There are several methods which give 
equally satisfactory results but which are 
not equally convenient. 

One method which is used to some extent 
and which is relatively simple is to insert 
an air-straightening grid (sometimes called 
a honeycomb) between the engine and the 
propeller. The area of the grid should be 
such that practically all of the air from 
the propeller will pass through it. The 
trickness required for this type of air 
straightener depends upon the form and 
size of the opening, other things remain- 
ing constant. 4n order to get phe proper 
clearances, the thickness should not exceed 
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FEDERAL AVIATION DATA 
Totals Craft, Pilots and Mechanics 


A SURVEY of the number of aircraft, 
““ pilots and mechanics in the United 
States made by the Aeronautics Branch of 
the Department of Commerce as of June 
30 shows that there were 9,773 licensed 
and identified aircraft, 13,041 licensed pilots 
of all classes, and 8,843 mechanics, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the Branch. 
The survey also shows ,that of the total 
number of pilots, over 43 per cent were 
holders of private licenses, while over 41 
per cent were transport pilots, 14.42 per 
cent limited commercial, and 1.02 per cent 
industrial, according to the Branch’s state- 
ment, which follows in full text: 

Aircraft classified as licensed included 
only those which have been licensed by the 
Department of Commerce, while identified 
aircraft are not licensed but have been is- 
sued identification marks. 

There were a total of 261 women pilots 
in the United States at the time the survey 
was made, it is shown. Of this total, 20 
held transport pilot licenses, 34 limited com- 
mercial, 1 industrial, and 206 private pilot 
licenses. Also, there were four women me- 
chanics. 

California not only had the largest num- 
ber of licensed and identified aircraft but 
also led all other States in the number of 
licensed pilots and mechanics. This State 
had 1,275 licensed and unlicensed aircraft, 
2,515 pilots, and 1,658 mechanics. 

Second place was held by New York 
which had 1,148 aircraft, 682 pilots, and 
874 mechanics, according to the survey. 
Although California led in the total num- 
ber of aircraft, New York had the largest 


AIR CONGRESS 


Of Pan American 
Scope Announced 


HE first Pan American Aeronautical 

Congress is to be conducted at Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay, during February, 1931, 
the Aeronautics Trade Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce has been informed 
by Clarence C. Brooks, Commercial At- 
tache at Montevideo, and will be part of 
the program of the International Aero- 
nautical Salon Exposition. 

While the complete program has not 
been announced, the Aeronautics Trade 
Division, it was stated by Brewer V. York, 
Chief of the Information Section, believes 
that American manufacturers will enter 
products fn the various exhibits and dis- 
plays in connection with the exposition. 

Theoretical and technical questions of 
international air navigation will be given 
consideration at the Congress and will be 
studied from the point of view of Ameri- 
can countries. Among the subjects pro- 
posed are airports, identification of planes, 
customs and financial questions, general 
navigational information, collection and 
diffusion of aerological observations, or- 
ganization of life-saving work, and collec- 
tion and publication of statistics regard- 
ing air navigation in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. * 

The Salon Exposition, to be conducted 
from Feb. 1 to Feb. 20, will include dis- 
plays of planes, motors, equipment, mate- 
rials, armament and aerial transportation. 
Military, transport, and sport plane dis- 
plays will be arranged, there will be ex- 
hibitions of mode] planes and carriers, of 
aerology, of radio equipment, and photo- 
graphic work. One group of displays will 
concern world air transportation, includ- 
ing passenger, cargo, and mail. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





a a ak 
a certain figure for any given engine. Thus, 
the problem is to use large openings, in 
order not to offer so much resistance to the 
air flow as to cause overheating and still 
to obtain the desired straightening effect. 
Grids made from sheet metal and having a 
thickness of only 2% inches with 1-inch 
square openings have been used success- 
fully. Many grids of this type are made 
4 inches thick. 

An air-cooled engine mounted on a 
torque stand may drive a fan brake which 
delivers cooling air through a honeycomb, 
and the load may be varied by throttling 
the air intake to the fan housing. Such 
an installation requires no slip-stream cor- 
rection. 

A 

The torque developed by an engine un- 
der test is usually measured by. means of 
scales. Beam scales or dial scales of the 
springless type are satisfactory for 
dynamometer work, and both are used ex- 
tensively. Where the beam type is em- 
ployed a dial scale with spring mechanism 
is ordinarily used to indicate the approxi- 
maie torque. In some cases hydraulic 
scales, such as those using a mercury col- 
umn to indicate the pressure, are employed 
on dynamomeier installations. 

For torque stand work conditions are 
somewhat different, due to vibration, and 
the scales to be used must be selected with 
this in mind. If a torque stand is pro- 
vided with dashpots, the vibration may be 
reduced, but considerably more vibration 
is usually present than is encountered witl 
dynamometers. 

Torque stands are also ordinarily in the 
open, with the operator in a separate con- 
trol room. Thus, scales that can be read 
at a distance are. often desired. The hy- 
draulic scale can easily be made distant 
reading and it can also be adapted to with- 
stay'd vibration. However, suitable beam 
and dial types probably reqyire less fre- 
quent calibrition than most hydraulic 
scales. 

Power tests serve primarily to deter- 
mine the characteristic curves of horse- 
power versus speed for a given engine. 
General operating conditions should be held 
as constant as possible in such tests, and 
air temperature, pressure, and humidity be 
determined so that the results may be cor- 
rected to standard atmospheric conditions. 
The relative suitability of different miakes 
of accessories and the merits of minor 
changes in design or adjustment are 
judged, at least in part, by their effect on 
power at a given speed and load. It is 
particularly important that such compara- 
tive tests be conducted under identical test 
conditions or else that suitable corrections 
be applied for all variations in test con- 
ditions. 


number with iicenses. This State had 933 
licensed aircraft, while California had 906. 
Also, Illinois was second in the number of” 
identified aircraft, having 257, while Cali- 
fornia led with 369, and New York came 
third with 215. Illinois also had a total 
of 709 licensed and identified aircraft, 
which was the third largest number. 

The survey discloses that California had 
972 transport pilots, 231 limited commer- 
cial, 27 industrial and 1,285 private. New 
York had 459 transport pilots, 150 limited 
commercial, 12 industrial, and 682 private. 
Texas was credited with the third largest 
number of transport pilots, having 376. 
Illinois had 12 industri&l pilots, while Wyo- 
ming was shown to have had 10. There 
were 134 limited commercial pilots in Illi- 
nois, which was the third largest number 
of pilots holding this type of license. 
There were a total of 5,388 transport 
pilots, 1,880 limited commercial, 133 in- 
dustrial, and 5,640 private, in all States. 

There were 1,658 ,mechanics in Cali- 
fornia, 874 in New York, and 545 in IIli- 
nois, according to the survey. The table 
appearing on this page presents data de- 
veloped by the survey. 


ARMY SCHOOL 


Changes System 
Of Instruction 


MPORTANT changes in the curriculum 

of the Department of Mechanics of the 
Army Air Corps Technical School, Rantoul, 
Ill., have been made for the current year, 
according to an announcement by the Di- 
rector of the Department, Lt. William M. 
Lanagan. The announcement is contained 
in a news letter issued by the Army Air 
Corps. 

Consolidation of courses previously desig- 
nated as “engine mechanics,” “airplane me- 
chanics” and “crew chiefs,” into one course, 
nine months in duration, is cited as an out- 
standing change under the new plan. Under 
this arrangement, it is announced, one man 
will be conversant with the entire airplane 
and its engine when he has concluded the 
course. This will eliminate the need of 
specialists, according to the announcement, 
which follows.in full text: 

Announcing a number of important 
changes in the curriculum for the school 
year, beginning July 1, 1930,~Lt. William 
M. Lanagan, Director of the Department of 
Mechanics, Air Corps Technical School, 
Chanute Field, Rantoul, Ill, stated recently 
that the interests of the service will be 
detter served by the new program, which 
includes a consolidation of the courses of 
“engine machanics,” “airplane mechanics” 
and “crew chiefs” into one big course of 
nine months’ duration to be known as “air- 
plane mechanics.” 

It was pointed out that this change alone 
will greatly increase the efficiency of the 
students undergoing this training, since 
one man will then be conversant with the 
entire airplane and its engine, eliminating 
the necessity of having a specialist in each 
subject. Present personnel conditions in 
tactical organizations are such that on an 
average one man per plane is available 


-to service the ship and keep it in the air. 
A ‘ 


Under the old system an engine mechanic 
was unable to make adjustments or repairs 
on the airplane itself, and the airplane me- 
chanic was at a loss to keep the engine 
properly tuned. The new plan does away 
with this condition, the new course com- 
pletely covering the essentials of all three 
courses previously given. 

Other changes in the Department of Me- 
chanics include the separation of the Arma- 
ment Division from the Department of 
Mechanics. Lt. Arthur G. Hamilton has 
been placed in charge of the reorganized 
Armament Department, — now func- 
tions as a separate unit of fe school and 
is not in any way connected with the Me- 
chanical Department. 

The course in “general mechanics-air- 
craft welders,” covering machine shop 
practice and welding, has been divided 
into two distinct groups, one going under 
the name of “aircraft machinists” and the 
other known as “aircraft welders.” 

The parachute riggers’ course remains 
unchanged except that the output will be 
doubled. A new class of 10 men will start 
in this course every month, with the excep- 
tion of August and February, whereas 
heretofore classes have started every other 
month. 

As a result of the various changes made 
in the school, the yearly student output will 
be raised from about 440 to 550 in the De- 
partment of Mechanics alone. Thirty stu- 
dents will compose each class of the new 
airplane mechanics’ course, a new class 
starting every month, except August and 
October. School activities will be suspended 
in August for Summer vacations and re- 
pairs and a student officers’ class in “‘air- 
plane maintenance engineering” will be 
started in October. This class will accom- 
modate 30 officers and extend over a period 
of nine months. The course will cover the 
essntials of every mechanical course on the 
field. ' 


FRENCH GLIDING LICENSES 
A NEW type of gliding license is being 
issued by the Aero Club of France 
under the provisioms made effective July 1, 
according to a report received by the De- 
partment of Commerce from the automo- 
tive trade commissioner to Europe, W. L. 
Finger. A total of three types of gliding 
licenses are now being issued. The report, 
which is summarized in a statement issued 
by the Department, follows in full text: 
Three types of gliding licenses are being 
issued by the Aero Club of France, instead 
of the two previously planned. “A” license 
will be issued to candidates making a flight 
of 30 seconds followed by a satisfactory 
landing. For a “B” license the candidate 
must make a flight lasting 1 minute in the 
form of an “S” followed by a satisfactory 
landing. Before attempting the flight for 
the “B2” license the candidate must have 
made at least two flights of at least 45 sec- 
onds each. “C” license will be granted to a 
altitude higher than that of the starting 
candidate making a 5 minute flight at an 
point. 
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Cotton Forecast 


Says 1930 Crop 
Will Be Smaller 


Department of Agriculture 
Declares Drought Dam- 
age Can Be Largely Over- 
come by Early Rain 


A cotton crop of 14,362,000 bales is|of the State Bureau of Markets, A. D.| 


forecast for this year, compared with 
14,828,000 last year, by the Department 
of Agriculture in its cotton report as of 





1816) 





| Georgia Peach 


| 


Crop Satisfactory 


Growers Are Said to Have Re- 
| ceived ‘Very Satisfactory 
Prices’ 


State of Georgia: 
| Atlanta, Aug. 8. 
Georgia peach growers have, as a 


whole, received very satisfactory prices) 
|for the 1930 crop, “especially when the | 
| depressed buying power of the Nation) 
jis taken into consideration,” according! 


to a summary issued by the Director 


| Jones. 
| The peak of thé Elberta season has 
| passed, with the movement of more than 
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Is Predicted for | 


- ‘Corn Belt Area 


oe 
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| ‘Depression Is Still in Evidence in Most Countries, However, With 


Department of Agriculture | 


| Says Poor Corn Outlook 
| And Low Prices Affecting 
Market Prospects | 


j 





7 | 
Reports from cattle feeders indicate 
that there will be a sharp decline in 


movement of cattle to Corn Belt States | the Department of Commerce, made pub- | tons. 


the latter half of this year, reflecting! 
poor pastures, poor corn prospects, and 





Great Britain’s Trade ‘Distinctly Discouraging’, According to 
Weekly Survey by Department of Commerce 


+ . ee $ iaas 
Some improvement is shown in the,abruptly along with decreased activity * abundance of funds for sound invest- 


general business condition in Canada but ] 1 
| the general depression is still in evidence ,declined from 123,000 tons in May 
|108,000 tons in June, while that of steel 


in most countries according to the weekly 


in the steel industry. Pig iron out 


put! ment; 
to 


increased savings accounts; 


| greatly decreased adverse trade balance 


survey of world business conditions by|decreased from 162,000 tons te 136,000|and the budget surplus for the fiscal 


lic Aug. 8. Great Britain trade continues | 


to be “distinctly discouraging,” the state- | 


1,367 metric tons. 


Petroleum production aggregated | year just closed. General conditions are 
The textile industry 


| undoubtedly helped by the government- 


is still suffering from depression, but! ally financed or subsidized public works 


Aug. 1, made public ‘Aug. 8. _ The er 100 cars on the et: ot = 
tion of the crop Aug. 1 was given as 62.2 | states. Shipments hereafter will be light. | i a 
- per cent of normal compared with a con- The total shipments from Georgia, | co eo wee awe. C shout 4 
dition one year ago of 69.6 per cent and| through Aug. 1, were 8,092 cars, it was: er cent fewer cattle on feed Aug. 1 
a 10-year average of 67.2 per cent. |stated. This surpassed the 1929 ship- | Py  @ wane Anat Gee Seen € 

Sahin 1 se of|ments by 3,000 cars. The quality of the| *"4 pete P ne 

Curtailment of the crop because of) m ited : : | and feeders report a marked decrease in 
drought was particularly severe in Ar-/| Georgia peach this year was exceptional, | the prospective market supply of cattle 
kansas and Louisiana, and the drought the report concludes, | weighing 1,100 pounds or more. There 
also affected the crop in Mississippi, | sai is a corresponding increase in the num- 


Oklahoma, Alabama, Tennessee, and | d . f U : ber between 900 and 1,100 pounds, while 
Adoption of Uniform 


souri, the Department said. If the hot, the number below 900 pounds is about 
dry weather continues, —, will - ; stationary. The statement follows in 
further damage, according to the report, | L F F | 
but if rains come the improvement prob- | 1en aw oreeast | 


low prices for cattle, the Department 


full text: 
ably will be more than average because | 


The number of anti 2 feed for mar- 
ket in the 11 Corn Belt States Aug. 1 
of the small number of weevils this year. | g 


| this rg was about 1 per cent smaller 
The cotton report follows in full text: | . ~ 7 soe than at the same date in 1929 according 
Ginnings to Aug. 1,, 77,986 running| Attitude of States Said to. 


to estimates of the Department of Ag- 
bales; indicated total production, 14,-| Make Favorable Action al) 


riculture. States east of the Mississippi 
362.000 bales (500 pounds gross); condi- : River as a whole had about 8 per cent 
tion, Aug. 1, 62.2 per cent of normal; Conference Probable | 


less cattle on feed this year than last 
indicated yield of lint cotton, 155.5 


pounds per acre for harvest. Census | 
report shows 77,956 running bales €count- 


while States west of the river had 2 per 
cent more. Substantial increases in the 


[Continued from Page 2.] number on feed are shown for Iowa and 


ing round as half bales) ginned from| 


the crop of 1930 prior to Aug. 1,/com- 
pared with 86,974 for 1929 and 88,761 
for 1928. 

An estimated condition of 62.2 per 
cent of normal on Aug. 1, for the United 


States with an indicated yield of 155.5) of the Department committee, had prin- | 


pounds per acre for harvest and an indi- 
cated production of 14,362,000 bales (500 
pounds gross weight), is shown by the 
Crop Reporting Board of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Affected By Drought 

During July, unusually hot, dry 
weather prevailed in most of the belt 
from Alabama west, amounting to se- 
vere drought in many sections. Cur- 
tailment of the crop from this cause was 
particularly severe in Arkansas and 
Louisiana where the forecasts are ap- 
proximately 23 per cent below last year’s 
production. Mississippi, Oklahoma, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, and Missouri aye other 
States affected by, drought with pros- 
pects below last year. Should the hot, 
dry weather continue in these States 
further deterioration in crop prospects 
will result. On the other hand, should 
rain come, more than average improve- 
ment is likely to result because of the 
relatively small number of weevils pres- 
ent. The forecast in Texas is approxi- 
mately 550,000 bales above the short 
crop of 1929. The South Atlantic States 
have had ample rainfall and prospective 
production is larger than the crop pro- 
duced last year. Because boll weevils 
are relatively more numerous in this sec- 
tion than elsewhere, frequent rains here- 
after are more likely to be injurious than 
beneficial. 

The crop in most of the belt is a few 
days earlier than last year, and consid- 
erably earlier than in 1928. Fruiting is 
more advanced than last year in the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Tennessee, and 
Texas, but is less advanced in other ma- 
jor States. 


Weevil Damage Less 

In interpreting condition as an indica- 
tion of probable yields, the Board has 
made allowance for probable loss due to 
boll weevili on the basis of reports re- 
ceived to date concerning weevil pres- 
ence and activity. These reports indi- 
cate that if usual weather prevails dur- 
ing the remainder of the season, weevil 
damage will be less than.last year in 
every State and for the United States as 
a whole, and will be about equal to the 
damage in 1924 and 1926. In those years 
reduction in yield per acre attributed to 
weevil damage was 8.1 per cent and 7.1 
per cent, respectively. During the last 
10 years, in @ly one year, 1925, when 
weevil damage was reported to have 
been 4.1 per cent, has the damage from 
this cause been less than in the years 
1924 and 1926, and less than the indi- 
cated probable loss in 1980. Low tem- 
peratures during the Winter months and 
dry hot weather during June and July 
materially reduced the number of weevils 
from Alabama west to Oklahoma and 
prospective damage in this area is much 
below last year and is similar to 1924. 
In the Southeastern States the indicated 
loss from weevils is slightly less than 
reported last year and similar to 1928. 





Crisis to Be Discussed 
By Tobacco Growers 


Officials of Southern States 
Will Join Atlanta Conference 


State of North Carolna: 

Raleigh, Aug. 8. 
Because of a crisis facing tobacco 
growers as a result of the low prices 
paid on the opening markets in Georgia, 


that agreement are set forth in the fifth 
tentative draft.” 

The prior differences between repre- 
!sentatives of contractors, builders, ma- 
terialmen, laborers, and other groups, 
according to Mr. Imlay, also a member 


cipally to do with the extent to which 
the owner of a building under construc- 


|tion would be obligated to retain in his | 
| possession money due the contractor for | 


{pay claims of subcontractors and other 
so-called derivative claimants. 


| An original provision of the proposed | 


{law would have required the owner to 
{demand a statement of unpaid bills, he 
|explained. If this statement showed any 
amounts due and owing subcontractors, 


|materialmen, and others, the owner was 


{required to withhold amounts sufficient) 
This provision, it| 


}to meet these bills. 
|was stated, met with the objection of 
|principal contractors that it made the 
| owner their disbursing agent, and took 
ifrom them the right to disburse the 
}amount due from the owner as the con- 
| tractors desired. 


Features Reviewed 


Another provision gave to derivative 
jclaimants the right to give notice to the 


/owner that they were about to furnish} 


'labor or materials. The proposal that 


{10 per cent only of the contract price| 


|be retained by the owner to take care of 
‘unpaid bills of derivative claimants also 
| met the objection of materialmen and 
others, Mr. Imlay explained. 

To meet these conflicting objections, 
the committee has adopted the present 
sections 5 and 6 of the draft of the pro- 
posed uniform statutes. 

Section 5 provides that any lienor, ex- 
cept one contracting directly with the 
owner and except a laborer, whose claims 
are given priority in’ every instance, 
“may, before or within 380 days after 
the beginning but on or before the com- 
| pletion of substantial performance of his 


contract for labor or services, of furnish- 


|ing materials, give to the owner a writ- 
ten notice” which shall state the nature 
of the services performed or material 
furnished, the amount due or to become 
due, that such subcontractor or material- 
man will hold the owner for the payment 
or will exercise his right of lien therefor, 
and that the owner is required to retain 
from the contractor the amounts stated. 


section proposes, the owner shall retain 
from any money due the contractor, if so 
much remains, a sum sufficient to pay all 
or the proper portion of the amount due 
the derivative claimant. 





to the lienor unless the contractor pro- 
cures and furnishes a waiver of lien or 
a receipt signed by the lienor. 

Section 6 provides that “when final 
payment becomes due them from the 
owner, the contractor shall give to the 
owner a statement under oath showing 
the name of each unpaid lienor contract- 
ing directly with or directly employed by 
/such contractor and the 
is due or to become due each for labor 
or services performed or materials fur- 
nished.” 

The owner then, it is further pro- 
| vided, shall retain the total of such 
amounts shown by the statement, and 
; may, in the absence of objection from 
the contractor, pay any or all of the 
amounts set out in the statement. Where 
a lienor has also given the owner notice 
of a claim, the section provides for the 





Estimate Made Publie August 


Upon the receipt of this notice, the} 


After giving| 
written notice to the contractor of his in- | 
tention, the owner may, in the absence| 
of written objection, pay such amounts | 


amount which! 





Cotton Crop Report, August 1, 1930 


Nebraska while all of the other States 
had decreases or no change from last | 
year. 

Reports of feeders as to the weights 
of cattle on feed show a rather marked 
decrease from last year in the prospec- 
tive market supply of cattle weighing 
over 1,100 pounds with a corresponding | 


| 
| 


increase in cattle weighing from 900 
{to 1,100 pounds and little change in; 
cattle under 900 pounds. Reports of! 


feeders as to the probable number of | 


|feeding cattle to be bought by .them) 
‘during the last five months of this year 
indicate a sharp decrease in the move-: 
ment of stocker and feeder cattle into the | 
Corn Belt States during the last half 
of 1930 compared to the same period 
in 1929 and 1928. These reports re-! 
fiected the poor pastures and unfavorable | 
prospects for corn production early in 
August as well as the unfavorable re-| 
turns from fed cattle marketed in recent! 





months, 
Improvement in any of these condi- | 
tians would undoubtedly tend to! 


strengthen the demand for feeder cattle. 
| According to the reports of feeders de- 
mand will be centered this year even more 
jthan last on calves and yearlings and 
a much larger proportion of purchases 
will be at stockyards markets with a 
corresponding decrease in direct pur- 
| chases. 

The estimated number of cattle on feed 
Aug. 1, this year as a percentage of the 
|number Aug. 1, 1929 is as follows: Ohio, | 
| 100; Indiana, 90; Illinois, 90; Michigan, 
185; Wisconsin, 100; Minnesota, 100; Iowa, 
|108; Missouri, 85; South Dakota, 100; 
|Nebraska, 108; Kansas, 95. Eleven 
|States (weighted) 99.3. 
| napienmngiedmnpalepainiitimnenninnannimmme 
|retention of only the larger of the 
amounts specified. If the contractor de- 
faults in furnishing the statement, the 
section reads, he shall have no right of | 
lien nor right of action against the 
owner. 

Mr. Imlay explained that with the ex- 
ception that the owner must demand and 
the contractor must furnish a statement 
of claims of lienors as provided by. sec- 
tion 6, “the provisions probably will not 
be brought into play so long as the par- 
ties concerned have confidence in one an- 
other’s financial dealings and ability.” 

“But when a derivative claimant fears 
insolvency of the contractor and gives 
notice under section 5 of his claim,” he 
stated, “he can put a stop to payments 
'to the contractor without the necessity | 
of filing a lien.” 

The New York rule that the lien} 
should attach only upon filing was re- 
the Committee, Mr. Imlay 
stated, in favor of the rule supported by 
the weight of authority that the lien 
should attach as of the date of the com- 
mencement of the particular work to 
which it relates. | 

The subcontractor of a subcontractor, | 
or the second subcontractor, was deter- | 
mined upon as the party most removed | 
who could be considered under the law} 
as a derivative claimant. 

The objection of hardship urged | 
against the law was met, Mr. Imlay 
stated, by an alternative bond feature 
which makes it possible for the contrag- 
tor to file a bond conditioned to pay all 
liens. Where such a a is given, it 
has the effect of eliminating the require- | 
ments of sections 5 and 6. 

Mr. Imlay also called attention to the | 
|fact that the proposed act also contains } 
two penal provisions, one making the 
misapplication of funds embezzlement, 
and the other making the furnishing of 
a false statement perjury. 


| jected by 
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& by Crop Reporting Board, 


| Continue Depressed 


| weather 


a meeting of the Commissioners of Ag-| Department of Agriculture, of Condition, Yield and Production 


;camping and bathing equipment, tennis 


ment says. « 

The survey follows in full text: 

Argentina.—There is still optimtsm for 
the future outlook of business, although 
present conditions are depressed and un- 
settled weather has been slightly less 
favorable for agriculture. On July 28 
the Argentina Department of Agricul- 
ture reported crops and pastures in all 
parts of the country to be in excellent 
condition. The Statistical Department 
reports that_the first six months’ export 
trade showed tonnage and value de- 
jcreases of 43 and 35 per cent, respec- 
tively, and that income from port and 
;customs dues was 15,000,000 gold pesos 
less than for the same period of last 
| year. 

Australia.—General rains throughout 
the wheat belt have improved the Aus- 
|tralian outlook considerably. A_ public 
;meeting held at Sydney during the week 
|arrived at a decision favoring the cur- 
|tailment of government expenditures in 
balancing the budget rather than by addi- 
tional taxation. | 

Brazil.—General business conditions 
are unsatisfactory. Coffee shipments are 
normal and money is very easy. Ninety- 
day exchange quotations weakened from | 
9.45 on July 26 to 9.85 milreis to the| 
dollar on Aug. 2, the lowest point in sev- 
eral years. Contributing factors were 
the scarcity of export bills and service 
remittances by the Minas Geraes gov- 
ernment. 


Improvement Shown | 
In Canadian Business 


Canada.—Business in general 
shown some improvement iny the past 
week with collections reported better in 
Montreal and Winnipeg. 
conditions have also improved, particu- | 
larly in the central sections of Sas-| 
katchewan and Alberta, according to the 
government crop report issued July 30. | 
Some frost is reported in the Peace River | 
district of the latter province and a de- | 
cided increase in stem rust in Manitoba, | 
the extent of damage to grain being un- | 
determined. 

An order in council dated July 24 an-| 
nounces a new tariff item in respect of | 
grape juice imported in containers of | 
more than one imperial gallon capacity | 
and of cold rolled iron and steel sheets | 
when imported by manufacturers for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of sheets | 
to be coated with tin. 

Business conditions in the Maritime 
Provinces continue satisfactory even 
when compared to the great activity of 
last year. Increased construction is a} 
factor in keeping labor well employed 
notwithstanding the decline in iron and 
steel output attending the competition of 
some large orders. 

Quebec manufacturing is still below | 
normal, seasonal business in the textile 
mills, boot and shoe and clothing facto- 
ries being especially affected. On the 
whole, however, the past week has de-| 
veloped commercial confidence to a more 
marked degree than in the past several 
months. 

The automotive trade reports an im- 
provement in sales of medium-priced lines 
and accessories. The Martin car made 
its initial appearance in Montreal this 
week. Business in hardware lines is ap- 





parently on the up grade and prices are 


more stable. Some expansion is noted | 
in Quebec heavy industries and the de-| 
mand for coal is slightly better. Spe-| 
cialty articles are meeting a satisfactory | 
demand in nearly alf lines, while the 
volume of future commitments is some- | 
what heavier. Sales in most lines are | 
lagging but many firms incline to a mild 
optimism on the basis that there must | 
sooon be an upward turn. a 

Comparatively dull conditions prevail | 
in chemical markets with purchases be- | 
ing made only for immediate needs. The | 
retail trade in foodstuffs is about normal | 
with seasonal products in greatest de- | 
mand; wholesale volume is relatively low | 





|but dealers are optimistic on the basis | 
| June, but in the last half of the month 


of the small stocks now on hand. 

Local shoe factories are reported to 
be extremely busy but competition in this | 
and other leather manufactures is ex- | 
tremely keen. Orders for transportation 
equipment are characterized as fair for | 
this time of the year. The London, On- 
tario, shops of the Canadian National | 
Railways are busy with part of an order | 
for 400 new refrigerator cars. 


Wheat Prices 


Although wholesale and retail trade is 
slightly firmer, business as a whole is 
affected by seasonal slack and continued 
depression in wheat prices. Hand-to- | 
mouth buying still features the whole- | 
sale hardware trade but the retail branch | 
is profiting somewhat from the warm 
which has stimulated sale of 





{there has been no further increase in| and improvement schemes which are 
junemployment and the rayon output is|keeping down unemployment, keeping 
fairly satisfactory. Decreased activity | money in circulation and increasing the 
is reported by the tanneries and shoe} capital equipment of the country. These 
| factories. © ‘are maintained, however, 
Finland. — The slow improvement in| cost to taxpayers. 

| Finnish business conditions, accompany-| 
jing the influx of foreign capital in the) pression less than the other branches of 
|past few months, was in general well|the textile trades. Production during 
|maintained during July. Although money | the first five months of this year was 10 
lis, still tight, an easier tone prevails.) per cent above that of last year at 13,- 


| Slack and the number of protested bills; crease of 4 per cent, The weavers of 
continues comparatively high. Local tex-|the silk and rayon mixtures and the 
dustry reveal greater activity, with pro-| consumers, with demands for rayon from 
{duction about normal. Certain foodstuff|the cotton industry slack. _ D 
branches also show signs of reviving are now pending for the Italian adoption 
|but are somewhat hampered by low! of the term “rayon.” ’ 
prices. The paper industry remains de-| sae 
|pressed with no improvement in prices| Japanese Conditions 
—_ the “nord tor ‘wrapping paper| Remain Unchanged 
showing a downward tendency. Sales of s : ey Peale , 
| pulp, however, are improving. Present reports indicate that the wheat 


at a heavy} 


The rayon industry is feeling the de-| 


|The import business, however, is still) 700,000 kilos, but exports showed a de-| 


tile mills, and the shoe and leather in-| knitting industry are the biggest rayon} 


Discussions | 


riculture of the the tobacco growing 
States, to which large tobacco growers 




















| shoes, outboard motors and electric fans. 
| Higher temperatures are also a factor | 











and representative bankers will be in-| The Crop Reporting Board of the:tural colleges, makes the following esti-|; : : me el 
rited Ihe s be salled to conv in| Uni etan ‘Nanay sis : sjeul-| mates of the present crop. The Board’s|! the increase in sales of Summer cloth 
vited, has been calle o convene in| United States Department of Agricu | : ee ea W. F. Call . |ing apparel. Sales of binder twine are 
Atlanta, Ga., probably Aug. 11 or 12,/ture, from the reports and data fur-| report nll signed by oo oF 28 ander, about 30 per cent in excess of last year’s 
to ascertain if some plan for relieving|nished by crop correspondents, field stat-|chairman; J. Ay Becker, | ‘na Childs, and prices f. o. b. Winnipeg are 10 per 
the situation may not develop, the North|isticians, cooperating State boards (or A. HeCandiies,, W. F, Gigt, Ss. T. cent higher in the’ same comparison. 
Carolina Commissioner, William A. Gra-|departments) of agriculture and agricul-| Marsh; R. W. Dunlap, acting secretary, | oo) OF waterproof paints, cement, as- 
h a oon as land follows in full text: | Sales of waterproof paints, cement, as 
em, Has just announced. Rear eae We NE eee phalt, and allied lines are said to be 
* Mr. Graham stated that he has been Area in cultivation July 1, 1930, less 10-year average abandonment in thousands | about half of the 1929 volume. Used 
in touch with the Commissioners of| of acres, Column A; Aug. 1 condition percentage (10-year average), Column B; 1929,;car demands continued good during July 
Louisiana, Georgia. and other States on| Column C; 1930, Column D. Yield per acre in pounds (10-year average), Column E; |and the same report is made for acces- 
the subject. He said that he was also in| 1929, Column F; 1930, indicated by eonanan on Aug. a. Conan G. Pecnetion —" sories and equipment. 
touch with some of the leading tobacco| nings in thousands of 500-lb. gross weight bales): 1929 crop (thousand bales), Column Czechoslovakia.—Czechoslovakia busi- 
growers of the State and with Dr. Clar-| H; 1930 crop Cinetonted by operon SNe ay, (dhoussnd bales), Comge [. - 1 | Hess continues quiet with no pronounced 
ence Poe, member of the State Board of) vitinia 88 74 "7 7 246 258 230 18 42 |upward or downward trend. Unemploy- 
Agriculture, and Dean I, 0. Schaub Of! North Carolina ... 1,696 73 68 74 OAK 190 220 947 782,ment dropped slightly during the past 
the State College. |South Carolina .. 2,145 62 68 74 175 179 207 830 930/month. The net losses from failures and 
The Commissioner declared the situ-} Georgia 3,681 61 69 71 lid Vit 174 1,343 1,540 | reorganizations amounted to only 50,- 
ation is of such a serious nature that | Florida | 100 64 70 v2 106 145 140 on 29 /000,000 crowns during June, the lowest 
it should be given very careful consid- | goeneer ant ‘o nl = rd = 4 Pe yr !for any month of 1930. Stiffening prices, 
. Fe i. Psse je ” oe =~ ‘ he arti elu . *} ” 
eration before the adoption of any defin- eee E 65 71 62 146 174 160 1,342 1,201 | particular ly for agricultural products, 
ite plan, provided one can be developed. | Mississippi . 68 76 60 176 185 1,915 ane | pemelees hich ane eine 7 we were 
In connection with tentative remedies | Louisiana 3 63 69 54 102 150 809 63g | Index whic aC Cociined steaaly sor 
that have been suggested, Mr. Graham | TeX@8 «++ +++++ 6 64 61 135 128 8,940 4,496 | 12_ months. { 
declared that he has been urged by some Penenems f 4 72 72 yd red ye nes 1on . A shortage of rainfall and unusual | 
: : ; iti a ts | Arkansas... 3,92 12 13 : 35 435 , t during ter part of June dam-| 
to call for the immediate formation of| New Mexico 119 -§85 86 89 —«-§288 390 00 97 oa coe ae See one 9 9 2 eg uate 
a cooperative tobacco association, but} Arizonal! 209 91 846 92 291 $71 153 162 | oie ciahe to eumeened te be titans dae. 
said he was reluctant to take this course, | California 268 93 RH 92 293 29 260 224 |8 y 1S Oxpscle pe be! OF | 
: fo a aeaE 8 70 $188 170 9 mal. The grain market is quiet, with 
due to the fact that the time is too short | All other 18 81 i $188 i $ 6 : an. ’ 
to benefit this year’s crop and also that : ’ ~ | rye piiee,, cociiaing and wheet priees 
: your ® . meu. s 252 72 69.6 62.2 55. 55. 55.3 82 362 | § . Meg $ re. show 
he wrshed to avoud incurring any’ addi |5, ‘2l,,,j W2i2 G7 Goa 2 TART "185.0 18h 1488 raed [stands Meat, prices are. showings 
tional expense which might further cur- (Old Mexico) 101 85 244 75 53|fatbacks. Stocks of grain on hand are 
tail the tobacco farmer’s revenue, *Prior to 1924 interpolated from July 25 and Aug 25 reports 15 per cent above a year ago. 
rai —— - enn i yg - ion Aug. 1, on area in cultivation July 1, less 10-year av- | The short term money market remains | 
await the consensus which wi e@ de-| tAllowances made for cross State ginnings. comparatively easy, but the stock market | 
veloped at the Atlanta meeting and then, | BY oes than 10-vear averace. is stagnant and collections are very | 
if a feasible plan is worked out, to act \'Including Pima Egyptian long staple cotton, 46,000 acres and 28,000 bales. |slow. Coal output declined further dur-| 





{Not included in California figures nor in United States total, 





with promptness and determination. | 








ing June and coke production dropped 


British Trade Is 
Distinctly Discouraging 


Great Britain.—British trade condi- 
tions in 1930 have been distinctly ,dis- 
couraging with the position in June and 


July, accentuated by seasonal factors, | 


even more unsatisfactory than during the 
earlier months. Commodity prices have 
continued to decline. The continued 
sparseness of business is tending to 


| create a widespread loss of confidence, | 


although one bears the vague hope that 


conditions may improve in the Autumn, /|exception of a slight improvement in re-| 
| while a degree of reassurance is had in| tail auto sales. Shipping is severely de- | 
has | the realization that world trade generally | pressed and large steamers are being! 


is depressed. The month of July was 


| characterized by continued activity on | reactionary. 
Western crop! the part of proponents of tariff protec- | 


tion and empire free trade. 

The iron and steel industries show 
little evidence of improvement in any 
sections, while seasonal slackness is in- 
tensifying the general depression. Iron 
and steel exports during the first half of 
the year were 22 per cent below the 
volume in the first half of 1929 and ag- 
gregated the smallest quantity shipped 
in the first six months period since 1922. 
The total export value was 16 per cent 
below that for the first half of 1929 and 
it was also the lowest since the war. 
Steel production aggregated 4,861,700 
long tons, which was 12 per cent less 
than the output in the first half of 1929. 


| Imports on the other hand were above 


those for the six months period of last 
year in both quantity and total value. 
Imports of pig-iron are steadily rising. 
The major metal markets continue to 
reflect the depression in the basic in- 
dustries. 

Tin consumption continues at low 
levels and efforts to effect a two-month 
production curtailment are apparently 
having little effect thus far. The tin 
producers association has published a 
list of 94 companies, with aggregate out- 
put of 43,000 long tons annually, who 
have agreed to support the two-month 
stoppage proposals. 

The engineering industries are gener- 
ally depressed, although 
builders are still active. The electrical 
equipment branch is inactive in the heavy 
section owing to the general trade situa- 
tion but manufacturers of transformers, 
switch gear, and domestic appliances are 
very busy; new orders from Russia and 
India are/improving the export trade. 

Sales of agricultural implements are 
slow owing to low prices of farm prod- 
ucts. Crude rubber has again reached 
a new low price level and both share and 
commodity markets are unsettled and 
weak. Negotiations between British and 
Dutch producers with a view to con- 
certed action to extend restriction of 
output or exports are proceeding slowly. 
Many proposals have been 


certain. 

Guatemala.—Business in Guatemala 
was slightly improved during the first 
two weeks of July when compared with 


it was unsatisfactory. Collections are 
reported slower with continued restric- 
tion of credit. Although the demand in 
most lines is good neither money nor 
credit is sufficient to effect an increased 
turnover. Foodstuffs lines are dull with 


90 per cent of the flour consumption | 


until December covered by stocks and 
pending orders. Imports of lard are de- 
creasing owing to the low prices of corn 
and the increase in local production. 
Hardware and machinery lines report a 
10 per cent decrease in sales during July 
as compared with June and a 50 per 
cent decline from July, 1929. Sales of 
dry goods and ladies’ wear during July 
showed an increase over the previous 
month, owing to purchases for the na- 
tional fair which is to be held during 
the middle of August. 


Outlook in India 
Slightly Improved 


India.—The Indian outlook is slightly 
more encouraging, with commodity mar- 
kets showing more evidence of steadi- 
ness but most lines of trade continue de- 
pressed. Seasonal floods are causing 


some crop damage along the Indus. | 


The government has offered a new 6 per 
cent unlimited rupee loan which matures 
between 1938 and 1936, and applications 
received the first two days totaled over 
140,000,000 rupees. 


Italy—No change has been recorded! 


in the major factors of the Italian eco- 
nomi¢ situation and the stagnation in 
industry and commerce for which these 


are responsible is now somewhat aggva- | Commercial activity of the Pacific South-| 


vated by the seasonal inertia. The de- 
pression which was apparent over the 
last few months was slightiy deepened 
during July and there are no signs of 
betterment in the immediate offing. 
The midyear position is characterized 
by the following unfavorable factors: 
Diminished production and consumption 
in most commodities, due largely to the 
disproportion between high production 
costs and public purchasing power; the 
scarcity of liquid funds which results 
trom the deflationist policy of the Bank 
of Italy and credit restriction policy of 


the banks in general; the recent increase | 


in taxation, particularly on business; the 
growing number of small failures and 
protested notes; and slightly decreased 
exports. 


th f 
ganization 


The favorable factors to be found are, 


e undoubtedly improving industrial or- 
of the country; 


apparent 


crop this year will be nearly 5,000,000 
tons instead of the 6,000,000 tons fore- 
|casted. This figure is well below last 
| year’s harvest. Plantings were probably 
not as large as estimated and the seri- 
| ous weather damage during the early 
Summer eurtailed the yield. The pro- 
| duction of corn may be well above that 
lof last year and other cereals are gen- 
lerally in good condition with normal 
| crops anticipated. 

Japan. — No change has occurred in 
|Japan’s business and industry with the 





jtied up. The stock market is weak an 
Curtailment in industrial 
activity continues, the latest announce- 
ment being that leading paper mills will 


|restrict output by 30 per cent for an in-| 


definite period. Production of dyestuffs 
is to ke curtailed also. 
| Netherland East Indies.—Rice plant- 


jing in Java has been delayed over a} 
f 
month because of unfavorable weather | 


conditions. The textile market has been 
jaffected by the failure of a large Ciii- 


nese dealer in Batavia for over $200,000, | 


‘and by the liquidation of stocks of an 
|important European importer in Soera- 
| baya, as the result of financial difficul- 
| ties. 

| 

| Newfoundland.—The catch of codfish 
jis small to date and in some sections a 
jtotal failure. Small shipments are arriv- 
jing at St. John’s although considerabie 
|quantities of last season’s catch remain 
junsold. The salmon fishery is the larg- 
}est on record and is finding a ready sale, 
especially in England where high prices 
'are being paid. The cod liver oil mar- 
{ket is firm. The paper mills and mines 
jare operating at capacity production and 
‘the employment situation 1s further ben- 
| efited by the construction of a new power 
|plant at Witless Bay and a highway to 
|that place. 

| Norway.—Recent developments _indi- 
|cate that the Norwegian industries are 
experiencing difficulty in operating at 
\full capacity, with certain export 


locomotive | branches adversely affected by declining | 


prices. The aluminum and paper indus- 
tries have already announced a curtail- 
ment of production which, however, is 
|expected to be seasonal only, Lumber 
|exports have been well maintained, so 
|far, but prices are unsatisfactory while 
|shipments of pulp are slightly above 
the level of last year with no recent 
|changes in prices. Paper exports showed 
a considerable decline during the month 
,of June. Production and exports of arti- 
| ficial fertilizers are very active while 
/exports of other chemical products, in- 
|cluding cement, are somewhat below the 
|figures for 1929. Latest returns from 
|the fisheries indicate that the catches 





made but|this season are generaily below those! has 
prospects of definite action appear un-|0f last year, especially the bristling | that 


|catch. , Shipping remains depressed and 
|idle tonnage continues large, although 
|slightly firmer tendency is noted 
freight rates. There®are no labor dis- 
| putes at present, but new wage agree- 
ments are now under discussion. Un- 
employment on July 15, numbered 12,- 
000 or about 400 less than a year ago. 
| This year’s tourist trade remains rather 
}encouraging, visitors from the United 
| States are especially numerous. 

Panama: Collections during July were 
poor, but sales showed a slight improve- 
,ment over June. The unsatisfactory sit- 
uation of the Chinese merchants is re- 
| ported somewhat easier. All automo- 
| biles, with the exception of one small 
|car, are reported to be moving slowly. 
|General construction continues to de- 
| cranes. 

President Arosemena to consider the 
| feasibility of a free zone is now delib- 


a 


| erating and its report is to be submitted, 


to the legislature which meets in Sep- 
|tember. Development work on the Al- 
| brook air field, costing $1,750,000 is being 
advertised, bids to be opened on Sept. 
|22. A development program totaling $1,- 
000,000 is being prospected et France air 
field. It is expected that during the 
present fiscal year the money author- 
ized, but as yet unallotted, will be made 
available for hangars and other equip- 
ment at Albrook field. 

Philippine islands.—Philippine business 
|turnover is low for both import job- 
|bers and retailers. Cigar factories are 
| Operating two days a week only and 


| [Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


Oil Shipped to 40 Countries 


| One of the leading elements of the 


, west is the production of petroleum. 
' Direct shipments are made through Los 
| Angeles harbor to 40 foreign’ countries, 
covering every continent. With annual 
|shipments valued at over $237,000,000, 
Los Angeles harbor is the world's great- 
est oil exporting port. (United States 
Shipping Board.) 


| Now that literally millions of Ameri- 
cans have “done” Europe, from the Ri- 
viera to the Norwegian Land of the 
Midnight Sun, they have had a taste of 
travel adventure and are anxious for 
something even more colorful, more ro- 
mantic and more entirely different trom 
anything they have seen as yet: Accord- 
ing to a general passenger agent, the 
| Orient offers exactly the type of travel 
country suitable to this particular class 
of traveler. (United States Shipping 
‘ Board.) 


in|} 


The commission appointed by} 


— 


Most of Europe 


| 

‘Agriculture Department 
| Told That Prospects Are 
| Good for Imports of 
American Apples 


Tree fruit crops in Europe probably 
| will be less in volume than last year, the 
Department of Agriculture has been ad- 
vised, and the market prospects for 
American apples in Europe are favorable. 
| 4n improved demand in London for Cal- 
ifornia prunes was shown during the 
first half of July. Te statement foilows 
in full text: 

According to the Empire Marketing 

Board, present conditions indicate that 
|tree fruit crops in Europe will be below 
those of last year. Crops of dessert_and 
eating apples promise to be only fair 
'and cider fruit short. Cherry and plum 
crops will probably be below those of 
last year. Berry crops are generally 
very good. Blossoming was generaliy 
good and late frosts caused but little 
damage. Excessive rainfall and low 
temperatures during the Spring delayed 
| setting, and eariy maturing varieties 
yielded poorly. The recent hot weather 
| aided the berry crops but caused much 
|drdépping of other fruits. 
The 1929 lemon crop of Sicily is placed 
{at the equivalent of 13,416,000 boxes of 
:74 pounds against 11,370,000 boxes for 
11928, according to Consul R. R. Brad- 
| ford at Messina, quoting the Italian Cen- 
{tral Institute of Statistics. Of the 1929 
|lemon crop, Winter lemons comprised 
| 11,545,000 boxes and Verdelli, or Sum- 
mer lemons, 1,962,000 boxes. For sweet 
oranges, the 1929 output’ is placed at 4.- 
!775,000 boxes of /0 pounds against 3,- 
'715,000 for the preceding year. Sicily 
usually accounts for 90 per cent of the 
total Italian lemon crop and 55 per cent 
of the sweet oranges. Sicilian manda- 
rines reached 262,000 boxes of 70 pounds 
in 1929, with 29,000 boxes reported 
for 1928. 





Lemon Exports Increase 

A total of 5,093,515 boxes of lemons 
was exported from Sicily in 1929, a fig- 
|ure slightly under the 1928 exports, and 
considerably less than the 5,544,000 boxes 
and 5,388,000 boxes exported in 1927 and 
1926, respectively. Of the total 1929 
| lemon export, 91 per cent went to foy- 
eign destinations, with 9 per cent goidy 
to the Italian mainland. The latter move- 
ment fell off 280,987 boxes from the 749,- 
468 boxes so shipped in 1928. Exports 
to foreign countries, on the other hand, 
|inereased from 4,354,745 boxes in 1928 
|to 4,625,034 boxes in 1929. As usual, the 
United Kingdom held first place as a 
| purchaser of Sicilian lemons, followed by 
| Germany, United States, Greece, France, 
| Rumania and Austria. Exports of Sicil- 
jian lemons to the United Kingdom rose 
| from 1,035,368 boxes in 1928 to 1,346,962 
jin 1929. Exports to Germany increased 
| 190,888 boxes over 1928. A drop of 207,- 
| 452 boxes was recorded in the exports to 
|the United States in 1929 as compared 
| with 1928, or 21 per cent. The 1929 fig- 


1 


jure stands at 765,000 boxes 


|. The total export of eranges from Sici 
jin 1929 was 1,593,784 ca a sieht a 
| crease over the 1,576,829 boxes exported 
|1n 1928. The exports to foreign destina- 
| tions in 1929 reached 1,247,917 boxes, or 
78 per cent of the export, the remainder 
| being sent to the mainland. The exports 
| to foreign countries in 1929 increased 
101,411 boxes over 1928, while those to 
the Italian mainland decreased 83,746 
| boxes. Germany retained its place as 
| the most important market for Sicilian 
|oranges, 506,317 boxes being sent there 
in 1929 as compared with 390,781 in 1928. 
| Austria, Sweden and Hungary followed 
= on order as buyers of the 1929 ex- 
ports. 


Consul Starrett at Genoa reports the 
|1930 cherry crop of northern Italy as 
| being smaller than that of 1929 and the 
| quality of the fruit inferior. No esti- 
|mate of the total crop for that region 

been made as yet, but it is believed 
not more than 45,000 barrels will 
| be brined this season as compared with 
| 80,000 barrels last season. The cherry 
/crop of southern Italy this ‘year is only 
about one-half that of 1929 and about 
|three-fourths of normal, according to 
Consul Redecker at Naples. The crop 
has already been harvested in this region 
and 20 per cent consisted of soft fruit 
|and 5 per cent of fruit that was damaged 
by hail ard rain. Prices in southern 
Italy are high with no indication of a 
| decrease, averaging from 7 to 8 cents 
per pound at point of production. 


American Apples Restricted 


_ Market prospects for American apples 
in Continental Europe on the whole are 
quite favorable for the 1930-31 season, 
Mr. Steere reports. Present indications 
are that the continental crop will be 
considerably smaller than that of last 
year, and pear prospects are poor in 
practically all parts of Europe. The 
| markets, therefore, promise to open up 
for volume shipments of American fruit 
atga considerably earlier date than that 


| of ast year. Here, again, however, un- 
favorable economic conditions will prob- 
jably aifect the demand for apples, 
|varticularly in the German market, 


| Prospects in England indicate that the 
|apple crop in England and Wales should 
|be about medium. Regulations of the 
British Ministry of Agriculture prohib- 

iting the importation of American apples, 
|except the two highest grades for both 

boxes and barrels, during the period 
jfrom July 6 to Nov. 15 will restrict the 

British outlet for American apples this 
| Season, 


The London demand for all sizes of 
California prunes showed some improve- 
ment during the first half of July, Mr. 
Foley reports. While old stocks were 
_ clearing, the chief interest was in new 
| crop fruit and a good\demand was antici- 
pated because of the reported shortage in 
|the Oregon crop. According to the Lon- 
| don Dried Fruit Association, prune stocks 
in London on July 1 amounted to 900 
pounds of French, 1,595,000 pounds of 
American, and 250,000 pounds of South 
| African, totaling 923 short tons against 
1,309 short tons a year earlier. On the 
Continent, however, importers are: slow 
about new crop commitments, but stocks 
|are very low and orders are expected as 
soon as the supply situation is clearer, 
according to Mr. Steere. Yugoslavia will 
again have a very small exportable sur- 
plus. Widespread unemployment , and 
| possible wage reductions in important 
German consuming areas are making 
buyers cautious. Smaller European 
fresh fruit crops are a factor tending to- 
ward increased future interest in —s 
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‘Cattle Decrease Business in Canada Is Said to Show Short Fruit Crop. . 
Some Improvement During Last Week Is Predicted for ‘ 
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Claim Relied 


r Infringement 


Of Patent for Tank Adjudged Invalid 





Special Act of Congress Relating to Effect of 


Claimant’s Being in Service of 
Government Is Construed 


HERMAN C, ERICSSON 


Vv. 
THE UNITED STATES. 
CouRT OF CLAIMS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
No. H-482. 
Opinion of the Court 
June 16, 1930 


BootH, Chief Justice.4¢—Congress on 
Feb, 23, 1927, enacted the following 


special jurisdictiogal act: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
American in Congress assembled, That the 
United States Court of Claims be, and it is 
hereby, authorized and directed to hear and 
determine the claim of H. C. Ericsson for 
compensation for the adoption and use by 


also suggested, from the following 
phraseology, that this material be en- 


is 


, closed in a protective cover: 


| 


the Government of the United States of a | 


certain invention relating to an antiexplosive 
and noninflammable gasoline tank, for 
Which letters patent of the United States, 
numbered 1381175 was issued to him June 14, 
1921. Said claim shall not be considered as 
barred because of the use of the patented 
device by the Government for more than two 
years, or by any existing statute of limita- 


tions, nor because of the fact that the claim- | 


ant was in the military service of the United 
States at the time the patented article was 
invented. : 

The scope and purpose of the act are 
apparent. We.do not think it is subject 


to the limitations insisted upon by the | 


defendant. Clearly Congress intended to 
waive shop rights or@license to use the 
alleged invention, and afford the plain- 
tiff a forum for the adjudication of pat- 


ent rights, irrespective of available de-|! 


tenses under the jurisdictional act of 
June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 851), as amended | 


by the act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stat. 704, 
705). Dahlgren v. United States, 16 C. 
Cls. 30. 

Facts Held to Justify 
Correction of Claim 

_ The plaintiff was in the military serv- 
ice during the late war, being a captain 
in the Quartermaster Coips, and while 
so engaged became interested in the de- 
velopment of an antiexplosive and non- 
inflammable gasoline tank 
planes. The subject matter of the pat- 


For the protection of the layer of gelatin. | 


like elastic mass against injury and damp- 
ness it is for this purpose covered with a 
waterproof material. . 

The following quotation from _ the 
Swiss patent defines the functioning of 
the elastic cover: 


It is apparent that by the perforation 
of a bullet through such a mass no opening 
and no rent remains; that one in conse- 
quence of the elasticity of the mass can ob- 
serve only a small round depression; there 
remains from the penetration of the bullet 
through the elastic mass nothing at all that 
resembles a rupture, but one observes only 
a round dent which indicates the place where 
the bullet has penetrated, while the bullet 
on its way through the mass does not push 
the material in front of it qr tear it, but 
only presses it sidewise. The contraction 
after the penetration of the bullet is so per- 
fect a one that the leakage of the fluid from 
the tank is impossible. 


Claim in Dispute Is 
Adjudged Anticipated 


The following quotation from the same 
patent is especially pertinent to the use 
of rubber: 

For gasoline tanks it is still more required 
in the elastic layer of the gelatinlike mass 
that one or more layers of caoutchouc (rub- 
ber) be imbedded. Caoutchouc has, as is 
known, the property of dissolviff in gaso- 
line. Should, thus, benzine leak out of the 
perforation caused by the penetration of the 
bullet and reach the layer of caoutchouc, 
thus the same will soften and adds to the 
contraction of the perforation. 


In claim 7 the plaintiff specifies the 


| puncture-stopping material as “a layer 


of elastic expansible material adapted to 
automatically close punctures.” By the 
use of this broad phrase the plaintiff has 
clearly avoided limiting himself to any 
specific material, such as rubber, and the 


; gelatinlike elastic material specified by 


| the Swiss patent 
| the terms of claim 7. 
for aero- | 


ent involved discioses a single embodi- | 
ment of rolled-steel or copper tank with! 


oval side, top, and bottom, having 
thereon a covering comprising a plural- 
ity of layers of various materials. The 
utility of the invention centers upon 
closing a possible leakage due to a punc- 
ture of the tank in combat, as well as 
the prevention of fire by removing the 
phosphorus from bullets upon penetra- 
tion of the same. 

Claim 7 of the patent is relied upon 
for infringement. It reads as follows: 

The combination with a metallic liquid-fuel 
container, of an elastic covering extending 
entirely around the same and tightly fitted 
to the container, said covering embodying a 
layer of elastic expansible material adapted 
to automatically close punctures, and a tire- 
tape covering tightly binding the said elastic 
layer to the container wall. 

The words “tire tape,” used in connec- 


| 
| 


| 


clearly comes within 
y When one follows 
the teachings of the Swiss patent and 
constructs a “tank covering” in accord- 
ance therewith, they would formulate a 
construction coming within the terms of 
claim 7, and that which infringes, if 
early enough, invalidates. Both of the 
above patents were available to the public 
more than two years prior to the filing 
Gate of the Ericsson application and 
hence the actual date of plaintiff’s inven- 


no importance. 

There are many other patents in the 
art. We need not, we think, review them 
in detail. In our view of the case, as 


| appears from the findings, claim 7 of the 


tion with the words “covering tightly | 


binding the said elastic layer, etc.,” are 
obviously a mistake. 
closed in the drawings or described in 
the specifications, and we think the mis- 
take was made during an amendment of 
the case in the Patent Office. “Tire 
fabric” was intended, and the claim when 
construed in the light of plainiiff’s dis- 
closed construction authorizes the sub- 
stitution of the correct material. Hiler 
Audio Corporation vy. General Radio 
Company, 26 Fed. (2d) 475, 478. 


Patentability Called 
Controlling Issue in Case 


The vital issue in the case is patent- | 


ability. We have no doubt as to infringe- 
ment if the device is novel and involves 
the exercise of inventive genius. The 
prior art reflects a decidedly narrow field 
for novel inventions pertaining to the 


prevention of leakage, fire and explosions |@"e other sound economists of authority | 
to the concussion, penetration, or! Who disagree with them and believe the 


due 


1 


! 


patent in suit is fully anticipated by the 
art and presents nothing that is not old 
and well known to those skilled in the 
art. As previously observed, the field 
for invention was circumscribed to an 


acute extent, and notwithstanding the! 
of the plaintiff in! 
the line of safety, we are unable to sus-| 
| tain 
No tire tape is dis- | 


commendable effort 


the contentions advanced from 
legal point of view, and must dismiss 
the petition. It is so ordered. 

WiLiaMs, Judge; LirtieTon, Judge; 
and GREEN, Judge, concur. 

This case was tried before the appoint- 
ment of WHALEY, Judge. He, therefore, 
took no part in its decision. 


Mr. Davis Foresees 


Recovery of Business 





Tells Radio Audience Tariff 
And Building Will Help 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


disruption of containers for highly vola-| tariff to be what the great majority 
tile and inflammable fluids such as here! believe it is, a necessity to the safety of 


involved. 
» One, if not the most important, cita- 


America. 


Here is the, Alexander (Hamilton In- 


tion relied upon by the defendant is the} stitute, a nonpartisan institution, which 
British patent to Russell, No. 21423, of | has had its bureau of business conditions 
1909. This patent relates to a method of | examine the tariff. Here are a few facts 
protecting fuel tanks containing petrol| they emphasize: 


or other fuel used in internal-combus- 
tion engines, in aeroplanes and airships. 
The inventor discloses his purpose in the 
following language found on page 2 of 
the patent, viz.: 

The object of the said envelope or cover- 
ing being to prevent the leakage of spirit 
from the tank, and pipes, if damaged, which 


cause. The said envelope or covering being 
of an elastic nature, such as rubber, or 
rubber strengthened with canvas. * * * 

What I claim in this invention is a pliable 
yielding elastic close-fitting secondary or 
emergency exterior cover or case to the tank 
of sufficient strength to withstand consider- 
able shock and rough usage and prevent the 
possibility of the escape of petre! or other 
spirit from a leaky tank. 

The covering could be inade or built on 
the tank by layers of sheet rubber and a 
fabric to form practically a seamless cover 
having the usual inlet and out§& connec- 
maw, * * *, 


Swiss Patent Shows 
Covering Arrangement 


_It is true that the date of the inven- 
tion is pyr to the use of aeroplanes in 
aerial combat, but it is equally true that 


} 


rubber possesses the inherent property | 
of elasticity and will function to close a! 


puncture made therein. One skilled in 
the art would apparently experience no 
difficulty, in view of the above disclosure, 


in extracting knowledge of “how to pro-| 


tect an airplane fuel tank by surround-! 


ing it with elastic rubber held in place | 


by a fabric. The plaintiff’s conception 
seemingly follows closely—reading claim 
7—the essential elements of the Russell 
patent. 

The use of an elastic material to ac- 
complish what the plaintiff’s covering to 
the tank did accomplish was manifestly 
old. Swiss patent, No. 71310, of Sept. 
15, 1915, is one, we think, of definite 
anticipation. The inventor states that 
the object of the invention is an arrange- 
ment for prevention of leakage of fluid 
from tanks which have been perforated 
by firearms. The patent then goes on 
to state that such an arrangement is 
particularly suitable for tanks of air- 
craft and is of the highest importance 
since it. has been shown that in the 
majority of cases where aircraft have 
beer shot down the cause of the fall is 
to be sought in the fact that the gaso- 
line tank is perforated by bullets and its 
contents leak out. The specification of 
the patent states that “the tank wall is 
covered over with a layer of gelatinlike 
elastic material. This material can, for 
example, be such as that of which cer- 


|kind of job, \ 
jhe takes the necessary time. No Presi-\employment tendency, when the market: 


In the old tariff law there were 3,295 
items. The new tariff leaves 2,170 of 
these schedules absolutely untouched. 

Duties were increased on only 
articles. Actual decreases occurred 
235 items. 

In 1929 


890 


we 


free of duty. Under the new law 
percentage of goods entering free 
mains about the same—64 per cent. 

Unemployment here has cut down these 


re- 


imports temporarily, When we get going | 


again, imports will go back where they 
were. Foreign countries have no legit- 
imate kick. 
says: “There is consequently little dan- 
ger that the export trade of the United 


States will suffer materially from the 
new law.” 
This whole outcry against the new 


tariff grows out of the fact that Amer- 
ican international bankers and indus- 


trialists have built or bought some 2,000) 


factories in the cheap labor markets of 
other lands. Now they kick at the new 
tariff because it blocks them off from 
competition with American labor here 
at home. 

So you have the truth about the new 
tariff. We need it to save wpe American 
wage earner, the American’ farmer, the 
American business man. We got it be- 
cause we have wise men in office who 
saw the Nation’s danver and warded that 
danger off. 

Finally, as if there weren’t already 
enough to harry the President, there 
are those who kick because he has not 
yet filled the new Tariff Commission. 
The answer is that the flexible clause 
in this new law takes the tariff for the 
first time in our history out of the realm 
of partisan rancor and places it in the 
hands of disinterested experts. The 
President is combing the country for the 
right men, and his aim is to get them, 


}on the principle that it is better to please 


the whole country with just the right 
men than to please a few kickers who 
think that any job is a good job if it 
is a rush job. ‘ 

The heart of this whole Nation should 
zo out to President Hoover, and ere 
long his critics will rue their words. 
President Hoover believes that the only 
job worth doing is a good job, the job 
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of the people. It has taken time. Now 
the fruits of his careful planning are go- 
ing to be evident. We are going to see 
results. When the country is on its feet 
again, it will owe its recovery largely 
|to the wise, cautious, deliberate plan- 
ning and initiative of President Hoover. 
|And those who are carping now will 


|have every reason to be ashamed of 
| themselves. 
| The President's achievements would 


stand out even if they had been per- 
formed in a time when every condition 
| was favorable. Pistead, President Hoover 
has had to accomplish what he has done 
under every adverse circumstance. He 
had hardly come into office when a finan- 
cial disturbance beyond the control of 
|any man, even a President of the United 
| States, plunged the entire country into 
bv-ine-s uncertainty. 

| In 1929, before this collapse, progress 
|had been made on the problem of tech- 
nological unemployment—the displace- 
ment of human workers. The steady in- 
troduction of labor-saving machinery had 
been slowly adding to unemployment 
figures. The President was personally 
interested. A Senate committee held 


that is done well from the beginning and | protracted hearings on the subject. We 


To be certain of doing that 


stays done. y 
and only that kind of job, 


were just on the point of working out 
some means of counteracting this un- 


tain rollers in printing machines, hecto-|dent we have ever had has launched so | disaster came and our energies went into 
these emergency steps that I have de- | ments, 


graph pads, and the like are made.” It}many broad movements for the benefit 


scribed. It was another serious ‘disap- 
pointment to President Hoover. 
Added to all this is a blow to the 


Nation’s crops as a result of weathei 
conditions unparalleled for 40 years. No 
man has faced down more discourag- 
ing circumstances than those confront- 
ing the President. In the long run the 
very difficulties he has had to face win 
him the sympathy of the country. And 
when in spite of these difficulties the 


|great work he has accomplished is visi- 


ble at last, he will stand higher in popu- 
lar approval than ever before. ; 

The Nation sympathizes also with the 
farmers themselves, who, on top of a 


state of world affairs which has shrunk, 


|their markets, have now to bear heavy 
losses through ruin of this year's Crops.) 


It will wish the President especially weii 
in his efforts to help save the farmers of 
the West from the effects of the unprece- 
dented drought of this year. | 

It has been truly a trying time for all, 
and we still have problems to solve. But 
ne one doubts for a minute the courage 
and the mental and material resources 
of this great country of ours. That 
courage and resource are already swing- 
ing us back on the road to recovery. 
And we are fortunate in having a Presi- 
dent who sets us a shining example of 
that courage and initiative, and backs 
it up with an ability that already is 
proving itself in great practical achieve- 


' 


| 


| 
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To Firm Sued by Bank Receiver, Granted Registry 


Facts of Case Held to Prevent Giving Defendant Credit in 
Suit\Either for Deposits or for Amount Paid for 
Assets Allegedly Transferred Illegally 


State of Kansas: 


CHARLES W. JOHNSON, RECEIVER OF THE] preference to ar 


MIDWEST STATE BANK, 
y 


THE FARM AND HOME SAVINGS AND LOAN | 


ASSOCIATION 
Kansas Supreme Court 
No, 29464. 
Appeal from Bourbon District Court. 
W. P. Divuard, HARRY W. FISHER, and 
A, V. Roserts for appellant; ERNES'T 
E. BLINCOoE and HARRY WARREN for 
appellee. 


Opinion of the Court 
July 5, 1930 

JocHEMS, J.—The action was brought 
against defendant by the plaintiff as re- 
ceiver of the Midwest State Bank of 
Fort Scott. A motion to strike certain 
allegations from the amended answer of 
the defendant was sustained, and from 
the order sustaining the motion to strike 
the defendant appeals to this court, 

The petition alleged, in substance, that 
the business of the Midwest State Bank, 
of which plaintiff is the receiver, and the 


| lateral security, whereas the transaction | 
set up in the petition is one of saie and! 


business of the defendant were both con- | 


ducted in the same room, known as No. 
1 Main Styeet, at Fort Scott, prior to 
the appointment of the plaintiff as re- 
ceiver; that the plaintiff and defendant 
corporation had an interlocking directo- 
rate; that the directors of both were 
identically the same except that one per- 
son Who was a director of the defendant 


| Was not a director of the Midwest Bank ; 
| that prior to the appointment of plaintiff , 


' 
| 


| 
| 


' 


as receiver of the Midwest Bank it had 
been engaged in the banking business 
and the defendant company had been 
engaged in the business of loaning money 
on real estate. 


Breach of Fiduciary 
Duties Is Alleged 


The petition further alleged that on 
Feb, 18, 1927, the Midwest Bank was in- 
debted to the deiendant in the sum of 
$20,217.20, which was the amount of the 
deposit of defendant in the bank; that 
on that date the bank was indebted to 
other depositors in the amount of $186,- 
988.39, and that on that date the bank 
was hopelessly insolvent; that in order 
to protect the financial interests of the 
officers Of the bank in the defendant cor- 
poration and to further their individual 
financial interests in the defendant, and 
to wrongfully prefer defendant as a 
creditor over other creditors of the bank, 
the officers of the Midwest Bank wrong- 
fully and fraudulently delivered valuable 
assets of the bank in the sum of $18,- 
661.81 im satisfaction of the indebtedness 
due from the bank to the defendant in 
that amount; that the assets transferred 
consisted of negotiable motes and other 
evidences of indebtedness and that the 
officers of the bank and of the defendant 
while acting in their dual capacity and to 
their own advaptage, and knowing of the 
insolvent condition of the bank, and in 
the office of trust which they held, in 
order to protect their individual interests 
at the expense of the other creditors and 
in violation of the fiduciary character of 
the relationship which they occupied to- 
ward the stockholders and creditors of 
the bank, wrongfully and fraudulently 
delivered the assets of 


‘defendant for their personal and private 


| 


advantage; that defendant was engaged 
in loaningy money on real estate and had 
no authority under the law to deal in 
negotiable instruments and evidences of 
indebtedness of the character delivered 
to it; that plaintiff was informed that de- 
fendant had converted all of the negoti- 
able securities delivered to it into cash, 
and brought this action for the total 
value thereof, namely, $18,661.81, and 
interest from Feb. 18, 1927. The petition 
further alleged that six days after the 
transaction complained of the bank was 
closed by the bank commissioner and 
plaintiff was placed in charge as re- 
ceiver. 


Set-offs to Claim 
Pleaded by Dejendant 


The defendant filed a third amended 
answer to the petition, and the court sus- 
tained a motion to strike out paragraphs 
8 to 16, inelusive, from that answer. In 
these paragraphs the defendant pleaded 
by way of. set-off a balance of $615.84, 
which it had on deposit, together with 
the amount which it alleged it paid to the 
bank for the negotiable notes, making 
a total of $19,275.45, which it asked = 
the 


have set off against the claim of 
plaintiff. 
Defendant further pleaded plaintiff 


should be estopped to deny validity of 
the transaction by reason of the fact 
that the bank had received full value for 
the notes and mortgages transferred to 
defendant and that plaintiff had failed to 
tender to defendant the consideration 
paid by it or any dividend on that con- 
sideration. 
topped because after the transaction and 
up to the closing of the bank, the bank 
recognized and honored the checks of de- 
fendant on the bank. 

Defendant pleaded further by way of 
set-off that when the bank was closed 
one P. V. Miller and one Fred W. Bay- 
less, acting as agents of the plaintiff re- 
ceiver, took charge of the property and 
assets of defendant, locked its vault and 
assumed full control of its books and 
records; that these persons refused de- 
iendant access to its office, and on ac- 
count of the wrongful taking possession 


jof its property and assets the publie con- 


fidence in defendant was injured; that 
many demands were made on defendant 
for withdrewal of funds, and the assets 
were reduced from about $200,000 to 
$147,000, 

Defendant alleged it had been damaged 
by the unlawful acts of plaintiff, his 
agents and representatives, in withhold- 
ing its property and assets and in with- 
holding the use of its vault, in the sum 
of $5,000; and further damaged in the 
loss of the confidence of its stockholders 
and depositors in the sum of $15,000. 
Defendant therefore prayed judgment 


‘Topeka. 
depositor or creditor by 
of the bank as collateral 


any 
assets 
* 


pledging the 
security, * * 
_ The section does not apply. This sec- 
tion relates to a pledge of assets as col- 


transter of assets in fraud of creditors. 
The action of plaintiff is grounded upon 
fraud on the part of the officers of the 
defendant. 1t amounts to a cause of ac- 
tion against the defendant based upon 
the fraud of its officers who, while officers 


of the bank, had knowledge that the bank | 


was insolvent and thereupon undertook 
to transfer the assets of the bank to the 
detendant in order to prefer the defend- 
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scriptive of Contents of 
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Ex Parte THE STEVENS-Davis Co. 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


Application for registration of trade 
mark for publication filed Oct. 10, 
1929; Serial No. 290912. 

DYRENFORTH, “LEE, CHRITTON & WILES 


for applicant. 
Commissioner's Opinion 


June 27, 1930. 
_KINNAN, First Assistant Commis- 
sioner.—The applicant has appealed 


from the decision of the Examiner of 


ant and advance their own personal in-| Trade Marks denying registration of the 


terests in defendant corporation and 
thereby defraud the other creditors of 
the bank. 

The defendant takes the position that 
it should be permitted towecover by way 
of set-off the balance of its deposit to its 
credit when the bank closed, together 
with the amount which it paid for the as- 
sets taken over from the bank. Is this 
position correct? To permit this set-off 
to plaintiff's claim would be to say that 
plaintiff might come into court and es- 
tablish the fraud alleged by him and yet 
go empty handed because of the set-off 
pleaded by the defendant; that notwith- 
standing plaintia® should prove that de- 


fendant had defrauded the other credi- 
tors of the bank, no recovery could be 
had. Defendant's position, if tenable, 


would mean that plaintiff could establish 
a cause of action, but it would avail him 
nothing—that matters would then be in 
statu quo. This is not sound nor logical. 
Tt is not just. 


Rule Relied on by 
Appellant Stated 


If the transaction complained of by the 
plaintiff is set aside, then of course it 
logically follows that the amount paid 
by the defendant to the Midwest Bank 
for the assets should be reinstated as a 
deposit and that the defendant would be 
entitled to dividends upon the total of its 
deposit as thus reestablished, the same 
as all other creditors of the bank. 
trial court has full power to 
equity is done in such a situation. 

The appellant relies upon the general 


that 


see 


| rule which is stated in the note to Pru- 


dential Realty Co. v. Allen, 25 A. 
938, 241 Mass. 135 N. E. 
follows: 

“The general rule followed by the great 
weight of authority is that a depositor 
in an insolvent bank may set off his de- 
posit therein against a bona fide in- 
debtedness of his own to the bank.” 

The cases set forth in this note are 
predicated on the basis that the indebted- 
ness of the depositor is bona fide. In 
other words, if a bank at the time it 
becomes insolvent holds a note of a de- 


Onn 
oli, 


positor and the depositor has funds to hig! 


credit on deposit, he has a right in an- 
swer to a suit upon the note to set-off 
against his liability thereon the amount 
of his deposit. In this case the distinc- 
tion is that the indebtedness charged by 
the plaintiff is not a bona fide indebted- 
ness, but one incurred through fraud, 


| which is the antithesis of a bona fide in- 


the bank to the | 


Further, that plaintiff be es- | 


for the sum of $613.84 due on its balance | 


when the bank was closed; further judg- 
ment by way of set-off against plaintiff 
for $19,275.45, being the amount paid fgr 
the assets, plus the $613.84 remaining on 
deposit when the bank was closed, and an 


‘additional judgment offsetting any claim 





of plaintiff in the sum~-of $20,000 tor 
damages for the wrongful taking and 
holding of defendant’s property. The 
foregoing portions of the answer as set 
out are those which were stricken by 
the court. 


Plaintiff’s Action 
Based on Fraud 


In support of its position the appellee 
cites R. S. 9-142, which reads: 


| not 


debtedness. 

The appellant further contends that 
because the bank continued to honor 
checks of the defendant after the trans- 
action was had (and this arrangement 
continued for almost a week) that plain- 
tiff is estopped; that he is furthe 
topped by reason of the fact that after 
accepting the benefits of the amount paid 
by defendant for the notes, namely, $18,- 
661.81, the receiver did not give any 
credit for the amount nor any _ part 
thereof. 

Claim Based on Wrongful 
Possession Rejected 

So far as any action of the bank prioi 
to the appointment of the receiver is 
concerned, there could be no estoppel 
under the facts charged by the receiver, 
because if the transaction was one which 
occurred through the fraud of the officers 
of both institutions, then the party act- 
ing for the creditors should not be es- 
topped by reason of the acts of the par- 
ties to the fraud. The reciever should 
stand ready to pay defendant its propor- 
tionate part of all dividends paid to 
creditors of the bank upon the full 
amount of its deposits after again credit- 
ine the $18,661.81 as a deposit in the 
event the receiver is successful in obtain- 
ing judgment against the defendant in 
this action. 


es- 


Inasmuch as the trial court can take 
care of the situation at the proper time 
und the position of the defendant is not 
altered for the worse by any failure of 
the receiver to tender such dividends, 
there is no estoppel on that point, Of 
course it would be inequitable to permit 
the receiver to recover the value of the 
securities from the defendant and then 
not allow defendant its proper share of 
dividends the same as all other creditors 
upon the total amount of its deposit 
after restoring and adding thereto the 
amount which defendant paid for the se- 
curities obtained from the defunct bank. 

Is there any merit in the cause of ac- 
tion pleaded by way of set-off by the de- 
fendant based upon wrongfully taking 
possession of its property and assets: 
There is not. The receiver was appointed 
for the purpose of taking charge of the 
affairs of the defunct bank. If he over- 
stepped the bounds of his authority and 
took possession of other assets and prop- 


erty belonging to a person or corpora-, 


tion other than the bank, then he was 
outside the scope of his employment and 
acted without authority. He is not liable 
in his official capacity, but if liable at all 
would be liable only in his individual ca- 
pacity. 

In 34 Cye. 410 the rule is stated as 
follows: 


Action of Trial Court ‘ 
Is Adjudged Proper 


“* * * A receiver is liable only in his, 


individual capacity h¥ reason of transac- 
tions outside of or in excess of his au- 
thority. As to other property than that 
in the custody of the court, the manage- 
ment of which is voluntarily assumed 


and over which the court had no control, 
he stands in his natural person and re-| 


sponsible for its careful and proper man- 
agement to all those whose relations to it 
are such that they may suffer from his 
neglect of duty, and if he assumes 
wrongfully to take and’ hold property 
embraced in the order of appoint- 
ment, or forcibly to take property from 
a stranger, he is not acting as the officer 
or representative of the court, but is a 


mere trespasser, and the rightful owner | 


of the property may sue him in any ap- 


No bank, bankers or bank officer shall give {| propriate form of action for damages or 


jof the periodical. 


;ent 
The! 1 


' South Africa.- 
| ditions ( 
\flicting as to the extent of the depression 


, throughout the Union. 


notation “Practical Selling Illustrated” 
used for periodicals. The statement of 
the applicant has been amended to re- 
cite “The mark is used as the title of 


the periodicals.” 
The case appears to turn upon the 
correctness of this quoted statement. 


The notation appears, as shown by the 
specimens filed, in somewhat smaller 


|type at the lower portion of the publi- 


cation and, as stated by the applicant, 
constitutes the only printed matter 
Which uniformly appears upon the pub- 
lications. 

The examiner has held that these 
words do not constitute the title of the 
periodical while the applicant vigorously 
urges that this holding is in error and 
that these words do constitute the title 
The examiner has in- 
dicated that were these words the title 
of the publication, they would, under the 
somewhat liberal policy of the Office in 
connection with titles of publications, be 
registrable, The applicant contends ir- 
respective of any liberal or other policy 
of the Office the notation is the title of 
the publication and as such should be 
registered, 

It would seem the applicant’s state- 
ment that the words do constitute the 
title of the publication should be accepted, 
more especially in view of the speci- 
mens filed which show no other title 
which is uniformly applied to the differ- 
periodicals. Titles of periodicals 
have frequeng]y been registered notwith- 
standing they are descriptive of the con- 


tents of the publication. The trade 
marks considered in the case of New 


| Metropolitan Fiction, Inc., v. Dell Pub- 
lishing Co., 864 O. G. 778; 57 App. D. C. 
244, were of this descriptive character. 
also New York Herald Co. vy. Star 
Co.. C. C. A. 2d Cir., 146 F. 1028. It is 
thought the applicant is entitled to regis- 
tration of its notation. 

The decision of the examiner is accord- 
ingly reversed. 


see 


Survey of World Trade 
By Department of Commere 


[Continued from Page 6.] 

{unemployment is developing, although the 
situation is not yet eritical. Collections 
continue: slow, except in tobacco provinces 
{where there is slight improvement, 
| Credits are closely watched. Textile 
| business remains practically unchanged 
with no prospects of improvement for 
some time to come. Freight earried by 
the Manila Railroad Company during the 
week ended July 19, amounted to 10,300 
;metric tons, compared with 15,300 for 
'the corresponding week a year previous, 
Reports on trading con- 
various centers are con- 


in the 


which still to be general 
Retail sales con- 
tinue to lag, and although merchandise 
stocks are low, replenishment is being 
effected only gradually. Wholesale buy- 
ing is expected to continue cautious, 
The credit situation among traders 1s 
substantially unchanged with long terms 
being demanded. Insolvencies have risen 
rapidly in comparison with last year, as 
indicated by statistics now available for 


appears 


[the January and April period, and some 


strong firms are liquidating. June im- 
ports show the usual seasonal increase 
but the valuation reported for the first 
six months of the year is only £32,700,- 
1000, as compared with £40,900,000 in the 
first six months of 1929. Some price de- 
clines are involved but they are not as 
great as in exports, where the valuation 
has declined £3,800,000 notwithstanding 
the larger volume. 
Venezuela.—Business conditions im 
Venezuela during July continued dull 
with some evidence of a further slacken- 
ing at the end of the month, The ex- 
change rate which remained high during 
ithe early part ot July increased towards 
the close of the month the rate quoted 
jon July 25 being 5.375 bolivars to the 
dollar (bolivar at par is $0,198) for pur- 
chases of drafts and 5.855 bolivars for 
sales, Collections weakened somewhat 
/as a result of the higher exchange rates. 
Port and steamship companies report 
very little traffic with practically no ex- 
ports and only negligible imports. As 
no agricultural preducts are being har- 
vested and there is little foreign demand 
for domestic products, prices of coffee, 
cacao, hides and of skins continued to de« 
cline. Although the depression is sea- 


‘sonal conditions are generally reported 


to be much worse than normally as a re- 
sult of the previous poor harvest, the 
low priees received for important prod: 
ucts, and’ the inactivity in the oil in- 
dustry. 

eenareanntnnntemstninin eee 


|to recover possession of the 
illegally taken oy detained.” 

The reason is apparent. .The assets 
\so placed in charge of the receiver be- 
;come a trust fund for the benefit of 
;creditors. If an action based on a tort 
lof the receiver were permitted to be 
|brought against him in his official ca- 
'pacity, then the trust estate might be 
| dissipated by judgments obtained against 

the receiver. To permit this would be 
|to defeat the ends of receivership, i. @y 
|to secure the preservation of the assets 
of an insolvent debtor and a ratable dis- 
tribution thereof to the creditors. 

The action of the trial court in strik+ 
|ing out paragraphs 8 to 16, inclusive, was 
| proper. 
| The judgment is affirmed. 


property 
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1818) 
Rule for Taxing ‘Gas’ Distributors 


| 


Under Oregon Act Stated in Opinion 





Deliveries by Wholesale Agencies to Branches 


For Purposes of Retailing Said to 


' 
| 


Constitute Taxable Sales 





State of Oregon: Salem. 


asoline tax must be paid upon 
Haat delivered by a distributing agees? 
to its pommeres a ee OS canton Zz > 
anches sell to the ultim mers, 
ie attorney General, I. H. Van Winkle, | 
ie role would be otherwise if the 
branch made deliveries to service ste 
tions and retailers, the opinion explained. 
In such a case the subdealer being a 
wholesaler and operating on a large 
scale, it is easy to collect the tax from 
him, the opinion explained, pointing = 
that permitting the fuel to be delivered 
ler to a subdealer without tax 
does not interfere with 
ministration of the law. 
regon Attorney Gen- 
Secretary of State. 
29, follows 


in such a case 
the efficient ad 
Opinion of the O 
eral to the Oregon 
The opinion, delivered July 


in full text: £ July you ask my 


In your letter o wy : 
0 ta relative to the administration of | 
x laws. You 


-motor vehicle fuel ta 
ate that deliveries are often made by 
a dealer or subdealer to retailers under 
a consignment agreement by which is 
meant the dealers or subdealers do not 
sell to the retailer but retain title, the 
retailer in selling the fuel acting as an 
agent of the dealer or subdealer. Deal- 
ers and subdealers often own their own 
service stations at which the fuel is re- 
tailed. You state that the contention 1s 
made that in both of these events the tax 
is not to be paid until sales are actually 
made to consumers, it being claimed that | 
in both of these situations the retailer , 
is a subdealer as defined in the motor | 


vehicle fuel laws. | 
Applicable Sections | 
Of Act Quoted 


Chapter 412, 
gon, 1921, provides f x 
vehicle fuels. A similar tax 1s r 
vided under the provisions of sections | 
4815 to 4826, Oregon Laws. — ; | 

The provision for the administration of 
the two acts being similar, a construc- 
tion of the provisions of the 1921 act is 
also applicable to the earlier act. I will 
only discuss the portions of the latter 
act which are involved in the questions 
which you have raised. 

The term “dealer” is defined 
1921 act as: 


99 


“_ 





, 





in the 


ial an? person, firm, or corporation 
who imports or causes to be imported 
gasoline, distillate, benzine, naphtha, lib- 
erty fuel and such othey volatile and in- 
flammable liquids produced or compounded 
for operating or propelling motor vehicles, 
as herein defined, for use, distribution or 
sale ia, and after the sames reaches, the 
State of Oregon; and also any person, firm 
or corporation who produces, refines, manu- 
factures or compounds such fuel in the 
State of Oregon for use, distribution or 
sale in this State. 

Section 2 requires every dealer en- 
gaged in the sale or distribution “as 
dealers and distributors” of motor ve- 
hicle fuel to render a certain statement 
to the Secretary of State each month 
and pay the tax therein provided. 

Section 9 proivdes: 

* All motor vehicle fuel, as defined in this 
act, distributed by any distributing agency 
to its branches throughout the State of 
Oregon, shall be deemed to have been sold 
and shall be subject to the requirements 
of this act, the same as if sold to the 
public at large. 

Section 10, as amended by chapter 
274, General Laws of Oregon, 1923, con- 
tains the following: 

(b) The term “subdealer,” as used herein, 
shall mean and include every person, firm, 
or corporation other than a dealer and | 
every branch of a dealer engaging in the! 
business of handling motor vehicle bation | 
herein defined for sale and distribution 
both within and without the State of| 
Oregon. \ 

(c) The dealer, as defined in chapter 
412 of the General Laws of Oregon for 
1921, in rendering monthly statements to 
the Secretary of State, as in this act pro- 
vided, shall show separately the number 
of gallons of motor vehicle fuel sold to 
subdealers and shall not be required to 
pay a license tax thereon, but the said 
license tax on such motor vehicle fuel so 
sold shall be paid by the subdealer, who 
shall, with respect to all motor vehicle fuel 
so used, sold and distributed by him, com- 
ply with all requirements of law to the 
same extent as if required of a dealer, 


Distribution of Product 


Construed. as Sale 


Prior to the 1923 amendment to sec- 
tion 10 there was no definition of a sub- 
dealer, and it was necessary for the re- 
turn to be made and the tax paid by the 
dealer, that is, the person either import- 
ing or manufacturing the motor vehicle 
fuel, if it were manufactured within the 
State. The purpose of this method of 
administering the act is obvious; that is, 
to require the tax to be paid by persons 





who first bring the fuel into the State, 


rather than to require the State to keep a 
check on the numerous retailers and at- 
tempt to collect the tax from them, 
which latter course would be expensive, 
and in event the retailer should become 
insolvent, probably ineffective. 


The Legislature has expressly provided 
that if motor vehicle fuel is distributed 
by..a distributing agency to its branches 
throughout the State, it would be deemea 
a sale and to have been sold the same 
as if sold to the public at large. 


The term “distribute” means: “To di- 
vide among several or many, to deal out; 
apportion; allot.” Webster’s Dictionary. 

The term “distribution” is also defined 
to mean: “The physical process of con- 
veying commodities from the producers 
to the consumers; transportation.” Web- 
ster’s Dictionary. ‘ 

The word “distribute” is used in this 
statute to mean when motor vehicle fuel 
is sold and delivered in wholesale quan- 
tities to retailers rather than a sale by 
a retailer to a consumer who takes the 
fuel with him. Under the provisions of 
section 9 if a dealer distributes, that is 
delivers, motor vahicle fuel to its own 
retail service stations to be sold to the 
public, the transaction is to be deemed 
a sale. 


Facility in Collecting 
Tax Is Consideration 


Under the provisions of section 10, as 
amended in 1923, if such a distribution 
is made for “sale and distribution” the 
agency becomes a subdealer. To come 
within the provisions of this section the 
branch must handle the fuel not only 
for sale but also for distribution to serv- 
iee-stations or other retailers. The re- 
tail branch sells, but doesn’t distribute 
motor vehicle fuel ‘within the meaning 
of the act. For example, a company im- 
ports to a distribution plant in Port- 
and large quantities of gasoline which 


> 


' 
t Salem, Eugene and Roseburg, from | 
which it is to be again distributed to re- | 
tail service stations, some of which are | 
owned by the company. 

The activity of the company at Port: | 
land is that of a dealer, the activity at) 
the distribution plants at Salem, Eugene | 
and Roseburg, is that of the subdealer. | 
The delivery or distribution from these | 
subdistribution plants to its own station | 
is a sale within the meaning of section | 
9, and the company must ~ a tax upon | 
this gasoline even though not yet sola 

tute a branch, a sub- | 


to the public. 
In order to consti 

dealer within the meaning of this defi- | 
nition it is necessary that the motor ve-| 
hicle fuel is to be delivered and dis-| 
tributed to retail dealers from such, 
branch. In other words unless the re-, 
tailer directly imports or manufactures 
the motor vehicle fuel he is not a dealer | 
or subdealer within the meaning of the 
act. The reason for this is obvious. | 
The subdealer being a wholesaler and 
operating on a large scale it is easy 
to collect the tax from him and in per- 
mitting the fuel to be delivered by the! 
dealer to a subdealer without the tax | 
becoming due doesn’t seriously interfere | 
with the efficient administration of the, 
act. @# 


Return for Distribution | 
To Agencies Required 


It is my opinion that whenever a mo- 
tor vehicle fuel distributing agency dis- 
tributes sgr delivers motor vehicle fuels | 
to its branches in the State of Oregon | 
for the purpose of selling at “retail to | 
the ultimate consumer rather than for 
resale and distribution in wholesale 
quantities, such an act constitutes a sale 


a 





2 ‘al Laws of Ore-| within the meaning of the 1921 motor that throughout the s 
0" gg a tax on motor | vehicle fuel act and the return thereon | large number of individuals who own a|Clover~ Bead 
i also pro-|must be made and the tax provided by |few acres of land which adjoin a village ! (Claims! 2013-31813, etc.) 
and that they claim that improve- | 


the act paid. 5 
The remaining question relates to the 


status of fuel which has been delivered | taxation on the ground that the improve- | 


to a consignee. 
In Mechem on Agency, 2nd Ed. Vol. | 
pp. 2105 to 2107, the 
cusses the subject of factors. 
2106 the author says: z 
“Where, in consideration of an in- | 
creased commission,~the factor guaran-| 
tees the payment of debts arising| 
through his agency, he is said to sell | 
upon a del credere commission. * * * 


9 


a At page | 


| 
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Oregon—Gasoline tax—Delivery by 
the State— 
When a motor vehicle fuel distributi 


vehicle fuels to its branches in the State of Oregon for the purpose of sell- 


ing at retail to the ultimate consumer 


in wholesale quantfties, such an act constitutes a taxable sale.—Opinion 


Oregon Attorney General to Oreg 
1818, Aug. 9, 1930. 


on 


Oregon—Gasoline tax—Deliverics on 


Deliveries of motor vehicle fuel by dealers and subdealers to consignees 
for the purpose of sale at retail, are deliveries to branches and such deliveries 
constitute taxable sales within the meaning of the gasoline tax law.—Opinion 


Oregon Attorney General to Oregon 
1818, Aug. 9, 1930. 
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can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
rds, and filed for reference. 


distributing agency to branches in 
ng agency distributes or delivers motor 
rather than for resale and distribution 


Secretary of State—V U. Ss. Daily 


consignment— 


Secretary of State—vV U. S. Daily 


Board of Tax Appeals— 
No decisions were promulgated Aug. 8. 


Exemption of Farms 


From Tax Explained 





North Dakota Opinion Says 
Only Buildings Used for 
Farming Escape Levy 

State of North Dakota: 


\ Bismarck, Aug. 8. 
The law exempting structures and im- 


|provements on agricultural lands from} 
|taxation applies only to buildings used | 


primarily in connection with farm op- 
erations, Assistant Attorney General 
Charles Simon has advised the Tax Com- 
missioner. The opinion follows in full 


| text: 


We have your letter of July 21 stating 
he state there are a 


ments on such land are exempt from 


ments are located on agricultural lands. 
One of the specific cases which you 


author dis-| have reference to is a party who lives: 
near the City of Ellendale, and who owns | 


10 acres of land upon which there are 
located a fine residence and several build- 
ings that can be used in connection with 
farm operations. The owner is a’ retired 
farmer who is not dependent upon what 
he raises upon the said 10 acres for a 





‘More Duties Are Refunded | 
Because of Steamer Fire 


|tional decisions, granting applications| 


| filed under section 563, Tariff Act of 1922, | 


| damaged by the fire on the North Ger-| 
man Line steamer “Muenchen,” last 
: Winter. | 
Previous decisions have been noted. | 
The decisions just rendered allow duty | 
refund on glass beads, glass stones, etc., 
imported by the Brier Manufacturing 
Company; cosmetic pencils, imported by | 
Hensel, Bruckmann & Lorbacher; lenses, | 
imported by the Selsi Company; embroid- | 
jered table covers, imported by Perlman, | 
|Schal & Stern, Inc.; laces, imported by} 
Ladds & Company; decorated chinaware, 
‘imported by the B. H. Field Company;| 
j bead necklaces, imported by the Globe! 
Bead Company; porcelain parts for ma- 
chines, imported by the Mitchell Bisseil | 
Company; ‘glass beads, imported by the! 
& Novelty Company.| 














‘Duty on Sugars Imposed 
| By Netherland Parliament! 
An act of the Netherland Parliament, | 
of July 31, 1930 imposes a compensating | 
import duty of 2.40 florins per 100 kilos 
on sugars of 98 degrees or higher polar- 
ization, according to a cable received in| 
the Department of Commerce from Com- 
mercial Attache Jesse F. Van Wickel, | 
The Hague. Duties on all articles con- 
| taining such sugars will be subject to 


‘ 
! 
| 
| 





is sent to other distribution plants, as) 500,000 inhabitants, it was explained, 


“Consignee. The? principal in these} jiving. 
transactions is also often called the 


consignor, and the factor the consignee. 

“The person to whom property is con- | 
signed for sale is none the less a fac- | 
tor,’ it is said, ‘because he ‘bestows labor 
upon it before it is ready for sale, and | 


the character of the | 


this is true though 


property be entirely changed, as where |< 


milk is converted into butter and} 
¢heese, or, where hogs are slaughtered | 
and manufactured into meat.’ 

“Although usually paid by commis-| 
sions, he may nevertheless be a factor 
and have the rights of one, where he is 
paid a fixed salary.” 

It follows from the above discussion 
that the consignee of the motor vehicle 
fuel under the consignment agreement 
discussed in your letter is a factor. 

The same author in volume 1 of the 
second edition at pages: 43 to 45 dis- 
cusses various forms of special agents, 
including factors or commission mer- 
chants. 


Consignee Called 
Agent of Dealer 


The consignee is an agent of the dealer 
or subdealer who consigns motor vehi- 
cle fuel to him for sale. 

The term “branch” is defined as fol- 
lows: “Diverging from, or tributary to, 
a main stock, line, way, theme, etc., %as 
a branch line or store.” 

The consignee, in so far as he is deal- 
ing in motor vehicle fuel under a con- 
signment agreement, is not operating a 
separate plant. His establishment is an 
agency of the consignor, and is a branch 
of the consignor’s business.“ His place 
of business would not be a separate plant 
until such time as he buys and sells his 
own motor vehicle fuel and operates his 
own business as a principal, rather than 
as an agent of a dealer. Deliveries 
made by dealers and subdealers to con- 
signees for the purpose of sale at re- 
tail, are deliveries to branches and such 
deliveries are sales within the provision 
of section 9. The consignor must pay 
the tax upon such motor vehicle fuel. 





California Board Declines 
To Rule on Franchise Tax 


‘State of California: 
Sacramento, Aug. 8. 

Whether or. not interest from Fed- 
eral securities and income from patent 
royalties and copyrights may/ be _ in- 
cluded in the basis of the California cor- 
porate franchise tax is a question which 
the State Board of Equalization will not 
attempt to decide, the chairman of the 
Board, R. E, Collins, has just announced. 
The California tax, it was explained, is 
based on net income and several corpora- 
tions relying upon a decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States enti- 
tled Macallen Company v. Massachusetts 
(IV U. S. Daily 765) have raised the 
point that the statute is unconstitutional 
so far as it attempts to include income 
from the items in question. 

“The Board is not a court and I do 
not believe its jurisdiction goes to such 
questions,” Chairman Collins declared. 
“The power to declare a law unconstitu- 
, tional is one of the highest attributes of 
; judicial authority. Although we sit in 
these tax appeals as a quasi-judicial 
body, and must decide questions of law 
as well as of fact, we should not lose 
sight of the ultimate fact.that we are 
not a court but merely an administra- 
tive board.” 





Use of Fire Protection Tax 
Is Ruled On in Illinois 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Aug. 8. 
A municipality has no right to expend 
,funds derived from the two mills fire} 
protection tax to extend or maintain its 
water plant, the Attorney General, 
Oscar E. Carlstrom, has ruled. Such| 
funds can be used to install fire hydrants | 
or to purchase equipment directly con-| 
nected with the operation of the fire| 
department and used strictly for 
protection 





| 
7 . Fe M. D., Chair , Providence, | 

From the above quotation it appears | a , te eoeacwrest | 
|that the legislature had in mind that | Wisconsin—Sixty-first Annual Report of | 
in order to be entitled to exemption for| the Commissioner of Insurance and | 
buildings located on agricultural lands,| Twenty-first Report of the State Fire 
it must ‘appear that such buildings are} Marshall of Wisconsin, M. A. Freedy, 
used as a part of a farm plant The | Commissioner of Insurance, Madison, 

ee me S aee 1930. 
fact that a person may own a few acres | New York-—-Proceedings of the Twentieth 


| tion, unless it is conclusively shown that | 


fire | terest to lawyers was then covered and 
purposes, the opinion held.| the remainder, including new laws re-| 
The act under which municipalities are| lating to corporations, 


a corresponding increase. This act will 


The question with which you are con- ‘ 
probably become effective on Aug. 10,! 


fronted is whether or not the buildings 

on such small tracts of land and -undex | 1930. 

such circumstances afé exempt from| (Issued by Department of Commerce.) | 
taxation. | 


Publications 


for the year 1913 provides for the ex- | 

emption from taxation ofe“all structures | 

and improvements on agricultural lands, | 

provided that this subsection shall be 

construed to mean farm buildings and Information regarding these publications 

not industrial plants, residences or other | may be obtained by writing to the de- 

partment in the State given below. 

Rhode Island—Seventh Annual Report of 

| the State Public Welfare Commission of 

| the State of Rhode Island, Frederic J. 











structures located without the limits of | 
any city, town or village, not used or 
intended for use as a farm residence or 
as part of a farm plant.” 








ot land outside a city or village, but! 
contiguous thereto, and use a part of | State Association of Magistrates, New 
the land for the purpose of raising cer-| York State Department of Correction, 
tain crops is not sufficient to exempt; Albany, 1929. ' 
such improvements from taxation. The! New York—Special Report of the State 
primary occupation of the person who! “Tax Commission of New Vork, Arthur | 
resides if such buildings must be that | yR°wland Burnstan, Ph. D., Albany, 1929. 
of a farmer, and the buildings must be! “egy vet Le Rg wage —— . 
primarily used in farm operations and Pamauia’ a 7 ‘ -; 


7 J Regents f Normal Schools, Madison, 
constitute a part of the farm plant. 1930... 7. or ita wee 


From the facts set out in your letter, | Texas—Annual Report of the Prison Board 
and particularly with reference to the|,,0f the Texas Prison System, Austin, 1929. 
party who lives near Ellendale, Tam of | "488% Biennial Report of the Texie, Li 
the opinion that it was not the intent! Library, Emma K. Burleson, Chairman, 
of the legislature that such buildings or| Austin, 1998. : 
structures should be exempt from taxa-! Wisconsin—-The University Theatre of the 

State of Wisconsin, Ac T. Weaver, Chair- 

man,,Speech Department, Madison, 1929. 
Ohio—Annual Repogt of The Department 

of Waste Collection of The City of Cin- 

cinnati, Fred Madg, Superintendent, 

Waste Collection Department, Columbus, 

1929. | 
Massachusetts—Thirty-Seventh Annual Re- 

port of The Engineering Department of 

The City of New Bedford by the City 

Engineer, Geo. H. Nye, City Enginer, 


Annual Conference off the New York 


the buildings are used primarily in con- 
nection with farm operations and con- 
stitute a part of the farm plant. 

? 


Ohio Opinion Is Given 
On Corporation Levies 


State of Ohio: Boston, 1929. 


Columbus, Aug. 8. | Utah—Annual Report of The Auditor of 
All the accounts and notes receivable, | Ogden City, Utah,gFlorence S. Glines, 
as well as other credits owned by an| , Auditor, Salt Lake City, 1929, 
Ohio business corporation must be con- Artnone-—#itteonth — copert of 
sidered Ohio property for the purpose} Commission, Phoenix, 1928) eaten 
a sunputing the annual franchise tax, | zB : 2 
the Attorney General, Gilbert Bettman, | ° 
has advised the State Tax Commission.| Plam Is Sought to Modify _| 
t is immaterial that the physical proper- | * : 
ties of the corporation are located in| Argentina Apple Embargo| 
another State where the corporation io ; . | 
transacts all its business, the Attorney [Continued from Page 2.] : 
estes agreement can be made between is 
General held, ; bi . a 1 a t ee bet Ht: th 
eae rie ame | ay; @overnment and that of Argentina. 
ei ee Oe low tn annual fran-| _ Mr. Garber further expressed the be- 
Sep 1 business corporations IS\lief that an international agreement | 
generally computed by applying the rate should be made which would prevent a 
of one-tenth per cent to the Ohio propor-| country from placing gn embargo in ef- 
tion of the taxpaying company’s capital| fect without first establishing the 
stock. The Ohio proportion, according to|grounds on which’ the embargo is 
the statute (G. C, Sec. 5498, as amended) / founded. He said such an agreement 
is determined by multiplying one-half! is possible 
the _ Value of the capital stock by alof many industries in all countries. 
fraction, the numerator of which is Ohio| Mr. ‘Garber stated that the apple em- 
business and the denominator total busi- | bargo existing in England will not prove 
ness. The other half is multiplied by ajas harmful to American apple shippers 
fraction, the numerator of which is Ohio! as the embargo in Argentina, if the lat- 
property and the denominator otal prop-|ter is not modified. 
The English embargo, he said, ap- 











erty. In constructing the property ratio, | 
accounts and notes receivable of a domes-| plies only to grades lower than No. 1 
tic company must be considered Ohio apples. In the Potomac-Shenandoah re- 
property, regardless of the fact that the; gion, Mr. Garber explained, 
company’s property is located in another, ples which have been 
State in which all its business is trans- | 
acted, the opinion held, 


p ‘h shipped in the 
commercial” class contain about 75 per 
jcent of No. 1 apples. The only practical 
jdifference the Enelish embargo will 
make, he said, is that more labor wiil 


Virginia Statutes of 1930 
Reviewed by Commissioner, 





from those that do not meet the require- 
ments for that grade. 

| Mr. Garber also pointed to the English 
| embargo as another reason why an inter- 
;national agreement on embargoes should 
be effected. 


State of Virginia: 

Richmond, Aug. 8. 
‘Virginia statutes of 1930 were reviewed 
by the Tax Commissioner, 


sett, in an address before the Virginia} effect because apples shipped from the 

State Bar Association at Old Point,| United States carry a so-called apple 

Aug. 8. imaggot. These maggots, he said, are 

Cc a . ‘ practically unknown to the apple indus- 

The Commissioner discussed first those try west of the Rocky Mountains. and 
bills approved by the Virginia State Bar ‘ 


none of the maggots 
Association or the Judicial Council injin the States south of Pennsylvania in 
Virginia, Other legislation of special in-|the East. There ave a few of them exist- 
ing in the apple-growing country of the 
Northeast he said, but there is no em- 
bargo on apples shipped from Canada 


public service 


permitted to impose the tax applies to| banks, insurance companies, taxation, etc.,|and the maggots probably are more prev- 
cities and villages containing less than] were taken up under their respective; alent there, he believes, than in any part] Gre@ille, Charles Cavendish Fulkes Leaves 


d headings. 


of the United States, 


and would be in the interést | 


those ap-| 


| 


| 
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| Material From Department of Agriculture Made Avail- 
able for Purposes of Display 


| 
| 
i 





| 
| 
| 


| 
New York, Aug. 8.—The United States! 
Customs Court has just announced addi-} 


for abatement of duty on merchandise} 


{ 
| 








| 


| 


;be used in separating the No. 1 apples; Crump, Mrs. Lucy (Hill). 


ed He said that the British | 
C. H. Morris-| contend that their embargo was put into Fogel, Edwin Miller. 


have been found | 


Topic W—Communications: Exhibits 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 
their place in the administrative organ 
Communications. 


- By J. W 
Chief, Office of Exhibits, EXtension 


HE Department of Agriculture was 
the first executive Department to 
establish an exhibits function. It 

was organized July 1, 1912, by concen- 
trating in the Office of the Secretary 
supervision of the preparation and in- 
stallation of Department exhibits 
which previously had been handled in- 
dependentlf by various bureaus of the 
Department. No specific aknual ap- 
propriation of funds for exhibits at 
fairs was available, however, until the 
fiscal year 1920, although special ap- 
propriations were made from time to 
time to enable the Department to ex- 
hibit at important expositions, either 
alone or in conjunction with other 
branches of the Government. 

By the first annual specific appro- 
priation in 1920, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture was authorized to prepare and 
display agricultural exhibits at State, 
interstate and _ international fairs 
within the United, States. Under the 
terms of the special appropriation, the 
Department does not have authority to 
exhibit at county fairs or meetings of 
organizations, although such exhibi- 
tions frequently are made when other 
Department units consider the occa- 
sions of sufficient importance to allot 
funds to defray the expense of partici- 
pation. 

In 1919 the exhibit work of the De- 
partment was transferred from ¢the 
Office of the Secretary to the Division 
of Publications. In 1921 it was placed 
under the supervision of the Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, and in 1923, 
in the reorganization of the Extension 
Service of the Department, the exhibit 
activities were placed under the super- 
vision of the Director of Extension 
Work. 

The present organization®consists of 


specialists and technicians, clerical 
workers, mechanics and laborers, a 
total of 38 employes. 


* * * 


THE Office of Exhibits occupies quar- 

_ ters, consisting of two floors, con- 
taining approximately 18,000 square 
feet of floor space in Wing 5, Build- 
ing F, at 7th and B Streets, N. W., in 
Washington, . C., and a warehouse in 
Alexandria, Va., containing about 34,- 
000 square feet ‘of floor space. All 
administrative work, as well as most 
of the mechanical construction, art 
work and renovation is carried on in 
Washington, although some _ recondi- 
tioning is done at Alexandria where 
the exhibits are stored when not in 
active use. 

_ Department exhibits are constructed 
in different forms, and embody many 
mechanical and artistic devices to ren- 
der the information they convey at- 
tractive to the public. Pictures, dia- 
grams, text, light, motion and sound, 
models, motion pictures, lantern slides, 
and moving signs are all utilized. The 
purpose of each exhibit is to convey 
the information developed by the De- 
partment by telling a story of methods 
In the next of this series on “Comm 

to appear in the issue of A ug. 11 

ment Printing Office, wiil 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
izations. The present series deals with 


- Hiscox 


Service, Department of Agriculture 


or results in a way so attractive and 
convincing that observers will be per- 
suaded to adopt the methods advo- 
cated. The subject matter of the ex- 
hibits covers practically all phases of 


agriculture. : 
"THE exhibits are available to State, 
interstate and international fairs 
in carload groups, each of which is 
adapted, as far as possible, to the 
section of the country in which it is 
to be displayed. Each group is shown 
over a circuit of from two to five fairs. 
Installation diagrams are made up in 
advance of the exhibitions from space 
plats furnished by the fairs to insure 
economical use of space and effective 
display of material, and to serve as 
guides to the representatives making 
the installations. The representative 
in charge of each exhibition, utilizing 
labor furnished by the fair manage- 
,™ent, supervises the unloading, in- 
stallation, demonstration, maintenance, 
dismantling, and reloading of the 
exhibits. 
From 5 to 25,000 copies of Depart- 
ment publications, consisting of Farm- 
ers’ Bulletins, circulars, leaflets, etc., 
are sent to each fair and exposition. 
Lists of Department of Agriculture 
publications are also distributed to 
interested visitors. In this manner 
approximately 400,000 Department 
publications were distributed during 
the 1929 exhibition season. | While this 
was lesy than 1.5 per cent of the total 
bulletin” distribution of the Depart- 
ment, it is certain that this type of 
distribution is effective. 
* * . 


* 


* 


RECORD was kept last year at one 

of the large eastern expositions of 
the publications distributed and of cer- 
tain data obtained from visitors re- 
questing them. At the conclusion of 
the fair the records showed that 2,168 
persons, representing 66 occupations 
and coming from 21 different States, 
had requested 18,228 copies of 328 dif- 
ferent publications. These figures can- 
not be taken ‘as typical of all fairs, 
but they are indicative of the wide dis- 
tribution given to agricultural infor- 
mation by Departmf€nt exhibits. 

Since 1876, the year in which was 
held the International Centennial* Ex- 
position at Philadelphia, the first large 
exposition in which the Department 
participated, exhibitions have been 
made at 31 national and international 
fairs and expositions. 

During the 1929 exhibition season 21 
carload groups of exhibits were dis- 
played at 46 exhibition occasions. 
Smaller exhibitions were made at 32 
other showing points through the coop- 
eration of bureaus. Reports made by 
attendant representatives indicate that 
approximately 1,980,000 persons viewed 
the Department’s exhibits at these 
fairs and expositions, The Depart- 
ment also participated in the Govern- 
ment exhibit at the Ibero-American 
Exposition, Seville, Spain. 

unications: Publications and Records,” 


[ » George H, Carter, Public Printer, Govern- 
discuss the activities of that organization. 
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New Books 






eign languages, offical documenis 
Library of Congress card n 


Wilson, Mrs. Florence (Heden), comp. .. . 
Bibliography of American biography, se- 
lected and annotated for secondary 
schools, by . . . and Howard Eugene Wil- 
son. (Publications of the National coun- 
cil for the social studies, no. 5.) 

Phila., McKinley publishing co., 1950. 

30-15532 





| Milen, Ethan, A narrative of Colonel Ethan 


Allen’s eapitivity, containing his voyages 
& travels, written by himself: and now 


faithfully reprinted from the original edi- , 


tion; with an introductory note by John 
Pell, esq., and illustrations by Will Craw- 
ford. 134 p. :: .. Printed for the 
Fort Ticonderoga museum by R. W. Ellis, 
the Georgian press, 1930. 30-9824 


Appelt, Alfred. Stammering and its perma- 


nent cure; a treatise on individual-psy- | 


chological lines. 3d ed.g 227 p 
E. P. Dutton and co., 1930. 
Basset, William Rupert. 


of industrial mergers. 


; i > 
3060-15546 
Operating aspects 


with Johnson Heywood. 205 p. N. Y..} 
Harper & brothers, 1930. 50-15390 
Baster, Albert Stephen James, The im- 
ferial banks. 275 p. London, P. S. King 
& son, 1929. 30-15398 
Bluemel, Charles Sidney. Mental aspects 
of stammering. 152 p. Baltimore, The 
Williams & Wilkins co., 1930. 30-15544 
Boston university. School of theology. Con- 
ference on preaching, 1929. Creative 


" preaching; a series of lectures delivered 
before the Boston university school of 


theology, October 14, 15, and 16, 1929, | 
edited by G. Bromley Oxnam, 347 p. 
N. Y., The Abingdon press, 1930. 30-15411 | 


Browne, Edward Granville. A litexary his- 
tory of Persia... by .. 4 y. Cam- 
bridge, Eng., The University pr-ss, 1929. 

30-15417 

Carmichael, Mary Helen Elizabeth (Nu- 
gent), baroness, ed. Lord Carmichael 
of Skirling, a memoir prepared by his 
wife. 322 p. London, Hodder’ and 
Stoughton, 1929. 30-15423 

Chaucer, Geoffrey. The Canterbury tales; 
the Prologue and four tales, with the 
Book of the duchess and six lyrics, by 

translated into modern English 


” 


verse by Frank Ernest Hill, illustrated 

by Hermann Rosse, 190 p., illus. N. Y., 
Longmans, Green and go., 1930. 

30-26612 

Nursery life 


300 years ago; the story of a dauphin of 
France, 1601-10, taken from the journal 
of Dr. Jean Heroard, physician-in-charge, 
and from other contemporary sources by 
; with 16 full-page plates. 250 p. 
N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1930. 
30-15425 
Proverbs of the Penn- 
sylvania Germans. (In Pennsylvania Ger- 
man society. Proceedings and addresses 
Oct. 9, 1925. 1929. v. 36.) 222 p. 
Lancaster, Pa.. The Pennsylvania 
man society, 1929. 
Gladwin, Mary E. Ethics; 
£81 p. Phila... W. 


talks to nurses. 
B. Saunders co., 1930. 


30-15545 | 


| Gould, Rupert Thomas. 
book of unexplained facts. 320 
London, P. Allan & co., 1930. 3530-15418 
Greenbook. Germany 1930 ed. 219 p., illus. 
N. Y., International interchange co., 1930. 
30-15420 


p., illus. 


from the Greville diary; a new and 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 





64 p.) 


In collaboration | 


Ger- | 
50-9823 © 


Enigmas; another | 


Received By - 


and children’s books are excluded. 
umber is at end of last line. 


abridged edition, arranged, with intro- 
duction and notes, by Philip Morrell. 
877 p. London, E. Nash & Grayson, 1929. 

3830-26603 
Haunting Edinburgh, by 


Grierson, Flora. 


178 p. London, John Lane, 1929. 
J 30-15424 
Hart, James. Tenure of office under the 
Constitution; a study in law and public 


| 


in historical and political science. Ex- 
tra volumes. new ser., no. 9.) 384 p. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins press, 
1930. 30-15392 


Hewitt, Thomas J. An outline of musical 
history, by ...& Ralph Hill. 2 v., illus. 
London, L. and Virginia Woolf at the Ho- 
garth press, 1929. 30-15403 

International federation of master cotton 
spinners’ and manufacturers’ associa- 
tions. The cotton industry of Japan and 
China, being the report of the journey to 
Japan and China, by Arno S. Pearse, gen- 

' eral secretary of the International fed- 

| eration of master cotton spinners’ and 

| manufacturers’ associations, Manchester, 





| England, February-April, s229. 254 p., 
illus|) Manthester, Eng., Printed by Tay- 
lor, Garnett, Evans, & co., 1929? 


30-152394 
Our community life, 


~ 
! 


| King, Clyde Lyndon. 
with the Civil 


rev. and enl,. 713 p, N. Y., The Mac- 
millan co., 1929. 30-9825 
Martin, Evereft Dean. Liberty. 307 p. N. | 
Y., W. W. Norton & co., 1930, 30-15391 


| Merriam, Sidney Augustus. The ancestry 
of Franklin Merriam Peabody, collected 
and made into this book as a mark of the 
affection of his grandfather Franklin As- 





bury Merriam, compiled by ... Sickels 
| ancestry by William Jones. 136 
; Salem, Mass., Newcomb & Gauss co., 
| printers, 192% 80-9802 
Monelli, Paolo. Toes up; a chronicle of 
gay and doleful adventures, of Alpini 
and mules and wine, by ...; translated 


by Orlo Williams; with twenty-one ile 
lustrations. 224 p. London, Duckworth, 
1 19380. 20-15421 


National organization for public health | 


nursing. Board members’ manual, for 
board and committee members of pub- 
lic health nursing services, prepared by 


the National organization for public 
| health nursing, inc. 127 p. N. Y., The 
Macmillan co., 19380. 80-15542 





Nutting, Walter Merriman. Genealogy of 
| descendants of John Nutting of South 
Amherst, Mass. 340 p. Faribault, Minn., 
1929. 30-9801 
Petsin, Henri Philippe Benoni Omer, Ver- 


| dun, by .. .; authorized translation by 
Margaret MacVeagh. 235 p. N. Y., L.| 
MacVeagh, 1930. 30-15422 


Coutts’, the history of 

a banking house. 189 p. London, J. 
| Murray, 1929. 30-15396 
| Roby, John, Traditions of Lancashire, by 

-; with eleven collotype reproductions 
of the original engravings by Edward 
Finden, from drawings by George Picker- 


Robinson, Ralph M. 
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Repaired Shoes — 
Subject to Duty 
After Sept. 1 


Treasury Department Issues 
Ruling Concerning Foot- 
wear Sent Abroad for Re- 
pairs 





The Treasury Department has fixed 
Sept. 1 as the last day on which boots 
and shoes imported free of duty and re- 
turned abroad for repairs prior to the 
1930 tariff law, may be reentered with- 
out payment of tariff fees. 


A decision by the Cofimissioner of Cus- 


Secretary of the Treasury and made pub- 
lic Aug. 8, advised the collector of cus- 
toms at Baltimore, Md., to admit such 
boots and shoes free of duty if returned 
to the United States prior to Sept. 1. 
The collector is also authorized to waive 
the certificate of registration ordinarily 
| required. 

The ruling of Commissioner Eble, as 
contained in a letter to the Baltimore 
collector, follows in full text: 

Sir: The Bureau refers to your letter 
ye June 28, 1930, in which you state that 
‘you are constantly receiving packages 
containing boots and shoes which were 
jreturned for repairs prior to the pas- 
sage of the Tariff Act of June 17, 1930. 

You state that inasmuch as there was 
no duty on boo‘g and shoes under the 
Tariff Act of 1922, they were not regis- 
tered with a Unita States customs of- 
ficer prior to shipment. You request 
advice as to the treatment to be accorded 
to these goods. 

If you shall be satisfied, from evidence 
submitted to you by the importers, that 
boots and shoes and other articles which 
were free of duty under the Tariff Act 
of 1922 but which are dutiable under the 
act of 1930, were exported for repairs 
prior to June 18, 1930, such articles may, 
if returned to the United States on or 
before Sept. 1, 1930, be classified as goods 
exported for repairs. 

As to such merchandise you are au- 
|thorized to waive the production of the 
certificate of régistration required by the 
customs regulations for merchandise ex- 
ported for repairs and to assess duty 
only upon the value of the repairs as 
| provided in paragraph 1615 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, at the proper rates under 
| that act. 








|Review to Be Sought 


jtoms, F. X. A. Eble, approved by the ~ 
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illustrated by Katharine, Cameron. ; 


policy. (Johns Hopkins university studies ! 


by .... J. Lynn Barnard... A. Ag Gray. 
632 p., illus. Phila., The John C. Winston | 
co., 1930. " 30-15389 
MacDonald, William, ed. Documentary 
. source book of American history, 1606- | 
1926, edited with notes by ... 3d ed., 


Of Decisions on Lace \ 


Classification of Panels and 


Yarn Articles Disputed 


A review of decisions involving classi- 
fication of lace panels and lace articles 
composed of yarns ig to be sought by the 
Assistant Attorney General in New York 
City, according to requests from the 
Commissioner of Customs, F. X. A. Eble, 
made public Aug. 8 by the Department 
of the Treasury. 

The Commissioner’s letter as made 
public follow in full text: 


Receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
of July 31, 1930, relative to the decision 
of the United States Customs Court (Ab- 
stract 12533) involving the classification 
of lace panels. 


In accordance with your recommenda- 
tion, you are hereby requested to file, in 
the name of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, an application with the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals for a review of the said decision. 

Receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
of July 31, 1930, relative to the decision 
|of the United States Customs Court (Ab- 
stract 12551), involving the classification 
/of lace articles composed of yarns. 
| In accordance with your recommenda- 
| tion, you are hereby requested to file, in 
the name of the Secretary ‘of the Treas- 
lary, an application with the United 
: States Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 


— 











| peals for a review of the said decision. 

|p 

| ; 

| ing. Second series. 541 p. N. Y., F. 
Warne & co., 1930. 30-15416 


I 


Human nature; a first book 
in psychology. 504 p., illus. N. Y., Har- 
per & brothers, 1930. 30-15413 

Scott, Franklin William, ed. Essays, for- 
mal and informal, collected and edited 

by ... and Jacob Zeitlin. 564 p. N. Y., 
R. R. Smith, 1930. 30-15415 

| Sei Shonagon. . . . The sketch book of the 

| Lady Sei Shonagon, translated from the 
Japanese by Nobuko Kobayashi, With 
introduction by L. Adams Beck. (Wis- 

| dom of the East.) 139 p. London, J. 

, Murray, 1930. 30-14925 

| Seton, Julia. .. . Western symbology. 300 

| p. Chicago, New publishing company, 

} 1929. 30-15412 

| Shaw, William Warren. Authentic voice 

, production, by .. .; with an introduc- 
tion by Paul Kempf. 209 p., illus. 


! : 
| Phila., 
| J. B. Lippincott co., 1930. 30-15401 


| Standard church hymns and gospel songs; 
a complete hymnal. 383 p. Chicago, The 
Rodeheaver co., 1930, 30-15399 
wift, Lindsay. Benjamin Franklin. 154 p. 
; N. Y.. H. Walton, 1930. 30-9804 
| T 


| Schoen, Max. 


1s 


erry, Sir Richard Runciman. A forgotten 
| psalter and other essays. 206 p., illus. 
London, Oxford university press, 1929. 


30-15402 


government of Florida, | 


Government Books 
and Publications 





| Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Treaty between the United States of Amer- 
ica and Latvia: Arbitration—Treaty Se- 
ries, No. 818. United States Department 


of State. Price, 5 cents. 30-26642 
i Experiments on the Control of Tomato 
Yellows—Technical Bulletin No. 189. 


United States Department of Agriculture. 
| Price, 10 cents. Agr. 30-717 
|The Bureau of Fisheries and Its Biological 
| Station at Beaufort, North Carolina— 
Economie Circular No. 72. Bureau. of 
Fisheries, United States Department of 
Commerce. Price, 5 cents. F30-19 
Summary of Accident Investigation Re- 
ports, January, February, and March, 
1930—No. 43. Bureau of Safety, Inter- 











state Commerce Commission. Subscrip- 
tion price, 15 cents per year. (A20-942) 
Air Commerce Bulletin, Issued Semi- 
monthly, August 1, 1980—Vol. 2, No. 3. 
, Aeronautics Branch, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Free. (29-26684) 


| Journal of Agricultural Research, Published 
| on first and fifteenth of éach month, July 
15, 1930—Vol. 41, No. 2. United States 
Department of Agriculture. Subscription 
price, $4.00 per year. (Agr, 13-1837) 
Monthly Weather Review, April, 1930—Vol- 
ume 58, Number 4. Weather Bureau, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 

Subscription price, $1.50 per year. 
(Agr. 9-990) 
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AvuTHorRIzED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PustishHeD WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UnNitep States DaiLy 


Public Utilities 





Designated for 
Use of Aviators 





Radio Commission An- 
nounces Coordination of 
Aircraft Facilities With 
‘Those Adopted in Canada| 


Adoption of recommendations made at 
the Aviation Radio Conference between 
representatives of the United States and| 
Canada, relating to the mutual use of| 
radio facilities by commercial planes of| 
the two countries, was announced Aug. 
8 by the Federal Radio Commission. 


The recommendations already have! 
been adopted by the Canadian govern- 
ment, which so apprised the Department | 
of State recently. They provide among 
other things, for the designation of radio | 
channels reserved for aviation for par-| 
ticular types of communication, and for | 
the use of certain standard types of} 
equipment. / ’ 

The argangement. it was explained | 
orally at the Commission’s engineering 
division, will permit commercial planes) 
of either nation to cross the international | 
border without realigning their radio} 
apparatus for operation on other el 
quencies. It provides that the same fre- 
quencies may be used for commercial | 


contracts in both countries. i 
@ The full text of, the Commission’s an-| 
nouncement, summarizing the recom-' 


mendations adopted, follows: i 


The Federal Radio Commission has 
adopted the following recommendations 
which were made at the Aviation Radio 
Conference between representatives, of 
the United States and Canadian govern- 
ments held in the City of New York on| 
Apr. 10 and 11, 1930: 

1. The International Air Calling Fre- 
quency 333 ke. be not required regionally 
for aircraft or aeronautical stations in 
Canada or the United States. 

2. It is recognized that a frequency 
separation of 6 ke. is ordinaril¢ suffi- 
cient between stations operating radio 
range beacon and radio telephone sery- 
ices. 

3. A minimum distance of 750 miles 
between radio beacon stations operating | 
on the same frequency is desirable. It 
is recommended that this separation be 
maintained between nations, although 
in some cases it may be necessary to re- 
dude the separation within the interior | 
of either country. 

4. The following frequencies: 237, 240, | 
248 and 278 ke. out of the band 194-284 | 
ke, be reserved regionally for air serv- 
ices. 

5. The following frequencies shall re- 
main free from assignments in the 
United States within 750 miles of Ca- 
nadian airweys radio stations: 248, 290, 
296, 326 and 332 ke. In addition, no 
further assignments in the United States | 
should be made on the following fre-| 
quencies within 750 miles of Canadian | 
airways radio stations: 240 and 314 kc.) 

6. The following frequencies shall re-| 
main free from assignments in Canada 
within 750 miles of United States air- 
ways radio stations: 254, 260, 266, 272, 
284, 302, 308, 320, 338, 344 and 350 ke. 

7. The frequency 278 ke. should be re- 
served primarily for low power airport, 
use. , 

8. One frequency, approximately 237 | 
@:. shall be reserved for emergency mes- | 
sages from ground statiops to aircrait in} 
cases where such messages might inter-| 
fere with the regular airways beacon 
service. 

9. The following frequencies should be 
reserved for Canadian stations operat- | 
ing along the Canadian Transcontinental 
Airways from Halifax to Vancouver: 
3,492 and 5,630 kc. The United States | 
authorities will discuss with aviation | 
tompanies operating between Chicago, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul a change of fre- 
quencies from those now specified in the 
United States Aviation Plan for the 
Green Chain to the Red Chain frequen- 
cies in order that Canadian planes flying 
from Winninpeg to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul will be able to have closer frequency 
coordination. 

10. The United States will continue to| 
use 3,106 kc. as a national calling fre- 
quency and Canada will use the frequency 
5,630 ke. for the same purpose, since 
the experience gained to date in_ the 
United States and Canada would indi- 
cate that the common calling frequency 
selected in the United States might not 
be equally suitable in Canada. 


| 
| 
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New Jersey to Build 


Road 350 Feet Wide 


Highway to Be an Approach to 
Hudson River Bridge 
es 


| 
State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Aug. 8. 


One of the widest sections of road in! 
the eastern States will be built, it is| 
announced by the State Highway Com-| 
mission, for one of the approach routes | 
to the new Fort Lee-New York bridge 
acyoss the Hudson River. 

Jt is planned to construct a roadway | 
350 feet wide for a distance of 200 feet 
to join with the bridge plaza to be built 
by the Port of New York Authority. Pro-| 
vision will be made, it was explained, 
for 35 lanes of traffic. Estimates by the 
department engineers place the cost of 
building a stretch of nine-tenths of a 
mile leading to the bridge at more than 
$1,000,000. ’ 

In connection with the bridge project, 
the Commission voted to join in the pe- 
tition of Bergen County authorities for 
a special session of the legislature to} 
adopt an amendment to the municipal 
bonding act to provide funds for under-| 


ground utility construction prior to the; 
completion of the span. The proposed 
legislation would permit municipalities 
to ¢xceed their bonded indebtedness un- 
der certain emergency conditions. 

The need of more money for road and 
bridge improvements, which would be 
provided by the proposed $100,000,000 
bond issue, was pointed out by the Chair- 
man of the Commission, Gen. Hugh L. 
Scott, in denying a request that the 
Black Horse Pike be completed as a re- 
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N ebraska Shows: 
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Details 


Texas, Outlined:in Engineering Report to 
Bureau of Mines 





The details of how production of oil, for a higher recovery. 


in the 
Texas, 


The gravity and! 


Williams pool, in Callahan County, | viscosity of the oil, the amount of gas| 
has been greatly increased by the | in solution, the permeability and porosity 
application of air repressuring methods|of the sand, and the character of the 
are outlined in an engineering report | sand reservoir influence the results and 
just made public by the United States | largely determine the most suitable op- 


bureau of mines, Department of Com-| erating plan. | 


merce, which follows in full text: 


The Williams pool, with 61 producing | repressuring medium are advisable but 


Uniform distribution and spread of ‘the 


wells and 9 input pressure wells, showed | are generally difficult to obtain, especi- 
an estimated gain in production over.ally where there are several operating 


what have been expected from normal | units. 
| production of 


99 


vo per 


Leases in some of the pools have 


cent under repres-| therefore been consolidated, a condition 


suring methods during 1927, 78 per cent|that permits greater freedom in choos- 


in 1928, and 76 per cent in 1029. 


with a daily average of 12 barrels. 


the 314-year period -is 57,500 “barrels, 
or 44 per cent.. ; 
The Williams pool is one of a number 


of the Cisco series in the Putnam-Moran 
district. The outstanding features of 
the pool are the abrupt variation in sand 
conditions, the absence of pronounced 
edge-water encroachment, the irregular 
oil-water contact, and the “low-head” 
and “small-volume” water that .occurs 
apparently in the base of thg sand in 
the “lows” of areas of depression. 

The following conclusions of the author 
of the report, H. B. Hill, are based upon 
a detailed study of repressuring opera- 
tions in the Williams pool. 
low pools in the Putnam-Meran district 


were gathered during the study made 


by the Bureau of Mines and are re- 
corded briefly in ar appendix to this 
report. 


' 


Old Records Are 


Sometimes Inadequate 


Old development records are 


| at the casing head of the producing wells, 


in 1 : ; . The! ing a plan of operation. Cooperative de- 
initial production of wells in this pool! velopment, involving uniform practices, 
ranged from less than 4 to 3 parte: | hae given satisfactory results. 

he | r 


estimated net increase for the field over | th 


By-passing is controlled by regulating 
e input volume, holding back pressure | 


j adjusting the rate and stroke in pump- | 


¢ D | ing, raising 
of shallow pools in the lenticular sands | the 


| periods. 


Other shal- | 


|have many similar features and charac- | 
teristics. Correlative data on these pools | 


| 
| 


tubing, and properly timing 
intermittent pumping and _ rest! 

The selection of input wells in the 
Williams and adjacent pools to give 
greatest recovery probably depends more 
upon the number of producing wells that 
may be affected by air injection than 
upon the following factors: The position 
of the wells on the structure, the distance 
of the input well from lease boundary 
lines, the mechanigal conditions of the 
wells, and the past production history 
of the wells. In these shallow pools the 
| average ratio is one input well to six pro- 
| ducing wells. 

_The pressures necessary to deliver a 
given volume of air or gas to the sand 
jin the pressure wells of a pool and in 
| various pools very considerably. In this 
district approximately 20,000 to 30,000 
cubic feet of gas-is delivered to the sand 
through each key well daily at what- 
ever ‘presure is needed to inject this 


j}amount into the producing formation. 


some- | 


Forcing the daily production by high- 


times inadequate or unreliable, and it is | power injection methods increases by- 
often advisable to drill five-spot wells and! passing and is detrimental to uniform 


core the sand to ascertain subsurface con- 
ditions and to obtain other data regard- 
ing drainage, porosity, saturation, fluid 


| levels, reservoir pressure, and water con- 


ditions. Five-spot wells were drilled for 
this purpose in the Williams pool and 
cased to make them input pressure wells. 
This procedure gave satisfactory results. 

The practice of coring with cable-too} 
equipment has been adopted hy several 
of the companies. 

Coring has supplied data that can be 
used to interpret more accurately the 
character of the producing sands and has 
facilitated the application of proper de- 
velopment methods and production prac- 
tices, including restoration measures, 

The gravity of the oil in the Williams 
pool was lower from the beginning of 
production than that of oil from wells in 
the surrounding pools. The use of air 
in this pool has lowered the gravity from 
33.3 to 31.8 degrees A. P. I. during ap- 
proximately 18 months. 

The average gasoline content of the 
air-gas mixture taken at the casing head 
of four wes im the Williams pool during 
November, 1927, was 1.1 gallons per 1,000 
cubic feet. Fifteen samples collected 
ater from representative wells in the 
different pools in the district that were 
under. repressuring operations 
showed an average gasoline content of 
0.796 gallon per 1,000 cubic feet. Before 
application of air very little, if any, gus 
was produced at the casing heads. 

The gas-oil ratios during the flush 
periods in the shallow pools of the dis- 
trict are usually small,@nd when repres- 
suring commenced these ratios were 
probably below 500 cubic feet per barrel 
of oil. 

Methods of repressuring that favor the 
maintenance of a low-pressure gas-oil 
ratio (approximately 1,000 cubic feet or 


less per barrel of oil) are desirable and | 


aid in conserving the  repressuring 
medium by preventing by-passing. 


Brass and Bronze 
Used for Working Parts 


The use of air for nepressuring or the 
circulation of an air-gas mixture of high 
air content aggravates corrosive action. 


Brass and bronze working parts are now | 
generally used ih the puinping equipment} 


in the pools of this district wherever 
possible. ; ; 

Gas, when available, is probably a bet- 
ter repressuring medium, because it 1s 


more soluble in oil and its corrosive ac-} 


tion is less. The recycling of casing- 


|head vapors with gas for make-up pur- 
| poses has given satisfactory results on a 


number of properties in the district. The 
use of all vapors produced with the oil 
is a conservation measure and tends to 
prevent loss in the gravity of the oil. 


During the early development of the 


shallow pools some wells were completed 
to produce from one or more sand lenses, 


and a considerable depth of open forma-|to failure to man its passenger trains with 
| tion was left in the bottom of the hole.!a sufficient experienced crew. 


In other wells pockets were drilled below 
the pay. 


pleted, later they may constitute a haz- 
ard, especially under repressuring opera- 
tions. The best practice requires close 
isolation of the pay sand, If there is a 
barren formation or 


plugged back to the bottom of the pay, 
or if a barren formation or gas sand oc- 
curs above the pay the wells skould be 
properly cased before repressuring is 
begun. 

The sand conditions in several of the 
shallow pools under observation were 
as follows: Free gas occurred in the 


|upper part of the zone, and below this 


zone in sand probably 6 to 10 feet thick 
the best pay was found. A _ low-head 
small-volume water was encountered in 
the base of the #and over parts of the 
pools, 
repressuring medium passed more freely 


parts of the water sand. 
may be hélped or partly overcome by 


shutting, in the wells or maintainig 4/717,600 shares of common stock without |for authority to install automatic frequency | license for 3,106 ke., 50 w. 


high fluid level. 
Repressuring Method 


| Called Logical Plan 


Restoration of pressure in the produc- 
ing zongtends to retard encroachment of 


{of Railroad Trainmen 


water zone below | 
the producing sand the hole should be 


At relatively low pressures the | 


ED Seni LN <email 


{necessity 


distribution and spread of the repres- 
suring medium. A gradual increase in| 
prdduction over a long period of time 
under repressuring practices is believed 
to be desirable and will result in a higher 
ultimate recovery. 


Accurate Observations 


Are Termed Important 


Attention is called to the importance 
of accurate observations and records of 
production data, including input and out-! 
put air-gas volumes and pressures, and | 
to the necessity of installing proper| 
equipment and recording devices for ob- 
taining these data. 

Experimental tests at the individual 
wells with portable compressors offer a 
practical method of obtaining pressure- | 
volume data for planning permanent in-! 
stallations. | 

Sands in the Cisco series in several 
shallow pools in this district have been 
successfully repressured. Three of the 
larger pools for which figures are avail-| 


1926 showed gains in production of 300,- 
286, and 118 per cent for the year 1927. 
The average daily production per well 
for the month prior to repressuring in! 





California 


A certificate of public convenience and 
has been granted to the San| 
Joaquin & Eastern Railroad Co. to operate 
an auto passenger, baggage, freight and 
express service between Fresno and Flor- 
ence Lake, performing the service formerly 
rendered by W. R. Miles 

The American States Water Service Co. | 
of California has applied to the State Rail- 
road Commission for authority to purchase | 
from F. T. Cook the so-called Westmore- 
land Water Co., operating in Westmoreland 
and vicinity in Imperial County, for the 
sum of $17,500. 


The Railroad Commission has approved 
the signaling equipment installed by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
for the protection of train movements over 
the new drawbridge at the San Joaquin 
River near Stockton. 

The Railroad Commission has granted an 
extension of time until Dec. 1, 1930, to 
the Southern California Gas Co. in which 
to begin service of gas in the communities 





of Lancaster and Palmdale, Los Angeles 
County. 
The Southern Pacific Co. and the Atchi- | 


son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. have 
applied to the Railroad Commission for 
authority to construct a spur track in Rich- 
mond for a joint operation in serving the 
Ford Motor Co. plant | 
Illinois 

A complaint has been filed with the State 
Commerce Commission by the Brotherhood 
against the New 
York, Ghicago & St. Louis Railroad Co, 





| 


The Commerce Commission has granted 


value of gas used instead of | 


| plete 


| casts 


able and on which air was applied during} 


State Regulation of Public Utilities 


of Procedure at Williams Pool, Callahan County, Seaboard Airway Nor 


Station at Silver Hill, Md., 
Will Join Five Others in 


Broadcasting Weather to 
New York-Atlanta Pilots 


The last radio station on the New 
York-Atlanta airway, completing a chain 
of six stations broadcasting weather in- 
formation and messages to pilots in 
flight, has ‘been placed in operation at 
Silver Hill, Md., the Aeronautics Branch 
of the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced Aug. 8. 

The new station will provide a com- 
chain which also includes New 
Brunswick, N. J., Atlanta, Spartanburg, 
Greensboro, and Richmond, it was stated 


jorally on behalf of the airways division. 


The announcement, in full text, follows: 
An airway radio station which broad- 
weather information and emer- 


| gency messages to aircraft in flight and 


also to airports has just been placed in 
operation at Silver Hill, Md., a short dis- 


tance from Washington, it was an- 
nounced today by Clarence M. Young, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 


Aeronautics. 

This station, which was established by 
the airways division of the Aeronautics 
Branch, is located on the Washington, 
D. C., to T. B., Md., road, and operates 
on a frequency of 314 kilocycles with a 
power of 2,000 watts, in conjunction with 
similar airway radio stations located at 
Atlanta, Spartanburg, Greensboro, Rich- 
mond, and New Brunswick, N. J., on the 
Atlanta-New York airway. 

Weather information is coliected by 
telephone and automatic telegraph type- 


writers over areas up to 200 miles on} 


each side of the airways and is then 
transmitted to the airways radio 


tions for broadcast to aircraft 


within range of the station. The sta- 
tions have a range of approximately 100 
miles for reception by airplanes in flight 
and the distance is greater for reception 
on the ground. 

Weather information is broadcast from 
the station at Silver Hill on the follow- 
ing schedule: Washington to Pittsburgh, 
on the hour. This also includes weathe) 
information from the Cleveland area; 


'Hadley Field, New Brunswick, N. J., to 
Richmond, 20 minutes after the hour; 


and Washington to Norfolk, 30 minutes 
after the hour. Full facilities for gath- 
ering information in the area from Wash- 


ington to Pittsburgh and from Wash- 
ington to Norfolk have not yet been 
established but the equipment which is 


available is being used pending the in- 
stallation of automatic telegraph 
tems between those points. 


Sys- 





5) 


the three pools was 1.2, 1.5, and 2.9 bar 
rels, respectively. 

Further details are given in Bureau of 
Mines Technical Paper 470, “Results of 
Air Repressuring and Engineering Study 
of Williams Pool, Putnam-Moran Dis- 


trict, Callahan County, Tex.,” copies of 


which may be obtained from the Super- | 


intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at a 
price of 15 cents per copy. 





passenger train service between Indianap- 
olis and Vincennes. | 

The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville | 
Railway Co. has been granted permission 
to abandon and discontinue its passenger 
train service between French Lick and | 


Mitchell and in lieu thereof to substityte 
buses and trucks through its subsidiary 
company, the Monon Transportation Cor- 
poration 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Pacific Railroad Co. has been granted au- 
thority to change its station at Hymera 
from an agency to a non agency station. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacifie Railroad Co. has been granted au- 
thority to discontinue passenger service be- 
tween Bedford and Seymour, Ind. 


Paul and 


The Salamonia Telephone Co. has been 
authorized to increase its rates and to| 
change its name to Jay County Telephone 


Corporation, 
Maine 

The State Publie Utilities 
has approved the installation of interlock- 
ing signals at a crossing of the tracks 
of the Main Central Railroad Co. and the 
Canadian National Railway Co. at Danville 
Junction, Me. 
Massachusetts 
Electric Light 
authorized by the 


The Quincy 
has been 


& Power Co. 
State Public 


Utilities Commission to issue 4,642 shares | 


of additional capital stock of the par valuc 
of $116,050, conditioned upon the retirement 
of certain property amounting to $263,515 
from the depreciation reserve account, 


Michigan 
The State Public Utilities Commission 
jhas issued an order approving an issue 


of 100,000 shares of no par common stock 


Although these methods of) the Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co. per-|hy the Michigan Natural Gas Corporation 
|completing wells may not appear detri-| mission to bill its customers on the basis |to operate a gas gathering system in the 
| mental to production when a well is com-|of heating 


Mt. Pleasant 


sta- | 
flying | 
| along the airways as well as to airports 


Commission } 


th Carolina Ruling Says, However, Federal Govern- 
ment, Paying for Drill Duty, Is Exempt 


Under Statute 


State of North Carolina: 
| A member of the North Carolina Na- 


ment, cannot recover compensation, if ; 
injured, from the Federal Government, 
since the act exempts Federal employes, 
but he can be compensated By the State 
on the basis of his earnings at his reg- | 
ular employment, Industrial Commis- | 
sioner T. A. Wilson has just held in an} 
award to Joe Baker, private, Battery A, 
113th Field Artillery, North Carolina 
National Guard. | 

Mr. Baker, living in Greenville, was 
engaged on the night of Feb. 10, 1930,! 
about 9 o’clock, in cranking a tractor be- 
|longing to his battery, when the engine 
back-fired and the crank struck anc 
|chipped off a part of the bone of the| 
|kneecap. He was then doing the duties 
assigned him by superior officers, acting 
under orders from the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office of the guard. 

In civil life, Mr. Baker worked in a 
cafe, operated by his father, for which 
he received $20 a week and board and 
lodging. 

Commissioner Wilson held that com- 


Raleigh, Aug. 8. 
pensation should be based, not on’ the 


Report 


tional Guard, drawing 50 cents a week 50 cents a week received from the State | 
from the State for attending weekly |of North Carolina, but on the basis of | 
|drill and $1 from the Federal Govern-|the wages he was capable of command- | 


ing at his regular occupation, which was | 


held to be $27.50 a week. The commis- 
sioner awarded $16.50 a week for the 
period of total disability, which has not 


yet ceased, held that he be given an|Lloyd Dort, 


operation and later, when the injury has 
assumed a permanent status, the case 
will be reopened to determine the extent 
of the permanent disability, if any, as 
now appears likely. 

Commiss®ner Wilson referred to the 
award of Chairman Matt H. Allen, made 
to Harold D. Moore} a trained artisan, 
who, while deputized to fight fire, for 
which 20 cents an hour was allowed, lost 
an eye in an accident in Buncombe 
County. Chairman Allen allowed him 
the maximum, $18 a week for 100 weeks, 
on the ground that he was able to earn 
a much larger wage at his regular work. 

However, the State Department of 
Conservation and Development, through 
the Attorney General’s office, appealed 
to the courts from that decision and the 
case is now pending. 





| 
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Fire Inquiry System |Fire Wardens’ Power | 


Of Bay State Outlined) In Hlinois Is Defined| 


State Fire Marshal Explains! 
Functions of His Office in’ 
Prevention of Damage 


By John W. Reth 
State Fire Marshal, Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts 

The work of investigation and inspec- ! 
tion necessary to accomplish the pur- | 
poses of this division is performed by 
lofficers of the division of State police 
assigned to the division of fire preven- 
tion and is supervised by the State Po- | 
lice Chief Fire Inspector wl acts as 
jassistant to the fire marshal. In order 
jto insure systematic administ¥ation of 
the duties incidental to divisional activ- 
ities the inspectors are assigned to desig- 
{nated districts. These districts are deter- 
mined territorially with reference to fire ; 
hazard and frequency of fires and the 
|headquarters of the inspector so located 
within the district as to be readily ac- 
cessible to all members of the community. 


| The scope of the work of the division 
includes the investigation of fires and 
the prosecution of arising from 
the malicious burning of property; the | 
inspection of fire hazards; inspection of | 
the storage and use of explosives, fire- 
jworks, inflammable liquids and com- 
| pounds, and general enforcement of fire 
}prevention laws and regulations. 
| During the first six months of this 
| year 34 arrests for arson, accessory to 
arson, burning a building, burning to de-| 
fraud the insurer, accessory to burning 
to defraud, attempt to burn a building, 
conspiracy to burn and defraud and false 
claims under fire insurance policies have! 
been made. Prosecutions in these cases | 
have resulted in 21 convictions. During! 
this period also 10 convictions have been | 
secured in cases pending from the year 
1929. Several of the 1930 cases are now | 
pending’ trial. | 
Since Jan. 1, 1950, the division has in- 
| vestigated 3,199 fires, inspected 799 loca- 
tions of garages, storage of explosives, 
fire hazards, and gasoline and fuel oil 
storage sites. Summonses were served 
on 408 persons who appeared as wit- 
nesses at fire inquests. These inquests 
were held in 49 instances where it ap-| 
peared that there was sufficient evidence 
of criminal action to warrant presenta-! 
tion of the facts to the grand juries. 
Evidence was heard and decisions made 
on 52 formal appeals in opposition to the 
granting of licenses and permits for 
garages and filling stations. Investiga- | 
tion was made of the causes of 83 polu- 
tions of the waters of the Common- 
wealth, all of which were’ remedied. 
There were eight public hearings and in- 
numerable other private ones conducted | 
on the revision of existing regulations 
and the formulating of new regulations. 
(The foregoing was issued as a 
bulletin on the activities of the divi- 
sion of fire prevention of the Depari- | 
ment of Public Safety from Jan, 1 
to July 1, 1980.) 
nent 
|stone and Chemical Co., Rogers City. The 
|purpose of the company, it was afhnounced 
|by the chairman of the Commission, Reb- 
ert H. Dunn, is to operate a radio station, | 
| subject to supervision by the Federal Radio | 
|}Commissioh, to control Great Lakes ship- 
ping and to handle public messages of non- 
jentertainment nature. 


cases 











] f cubic feet tituti h h 1 oil and gas fields. All pur- Montana 

volume of cubic feet, constituting a change |chase and sale contracts are subject to ap- A : oe 

i illi The | . . * » rther acific Ré ay Co, has 

im billing rather than, a rate change. “The proval by the Commission arthe Northern Pacific Railway (Co. bas 

Hote pti BR nee areeree _— bows a The Central Radio-Telegraph Co. has |stations: Sanders, "Big Horn, Homestake, | 
Hee be Gos Up OF it6 gar ¥ * |been authorized to issue 2,000 shares of |Hathaway and Benz 

of t e. ommission. ; : common stock at a declared value of $25| The Great Northern Railway Co. has 
Application has been filed by the Centralja share to operate a radio station pre-|asked for authority to abandon its station | 

iMlinois Light Co. for certificate of con-|viously controlled by the Michigan Lime-|at Simla. 

|venience and necessity to construct and ve 


operate a gas transmission line and a gas 
| distribution system near and in Cuba, Ill., 
land to operate a gas utility in Cuba and 
\its. immediate vicinity. 

' The Public rvice Co, of Northern I)li- 
{nois has applied for authority to reduce 
irate for electric service in Arlington 
| Heights, II]. | 
| The Chicago Railways Co. and its re- 
|ceivers have asked for an order authorizing | 
iit to acquire motor buses, garage site, etc., | 
jin Chicago. 


o 
~ 


Indiana 
The State Line Generating Co. proposes 





A pplications for Radio Licenses 


Announced by 


Federal Commission 


_ Applications for radio licenses received 
by the Federal Radio Commission have 
just been announced as follows: 
Broadcasting applications: 
WMAN, The Columbus 
Corp., 585 East Broad 


Broadcasting 
Street, 


la reorganization of its financial structure | Ohio, modification of license to change fre- 
through the depleted gas sand than|in a petition filed with the Public Service |}quency from 1,210 ke. to 1,310 ke. and to 


| through the,oil sand or the less-saturated | Commission. 
This condition | sell $15,000,000 of first mortgage 4%2 per 


It is planned to issue and} 


| cent gold bonds, series A, $8,000,000 five- | 


| 


year 5% per cent gold debentures and| 


par value to yield not less than $7,176,000. j 
The company proposes to call for redemp- | 


operate experimentally. on 1,310 ke. pend- 

ing decision of this application, 
WDOD, Chattanooga Radio Co., 

Brainerd Community, Tennessee, 


Inc., 
request 


control. 
WEBQ, First Trust & Savings Bank of 


Columbus, | 


! The Rev. Lannie W. Stewart, Garterville, 


Mo., new experimental construction permit 
for all experimental frequencies, 100 w, 

KOS, Press Wireless, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; KDG, Honolulu, T. H.; modification 
of construction permit for additional fre- 
| quecies, 

WRDU, Fire Dept., Brooklyn, N. Y., mod-! 
ification of construction permit for exten- 
sion of completion date to Aug. 29, 1930. 

KHNGT, Fokker Aircraft Corp. of Amer- 
ica, Airplane A, T. C. 281, new aircraft | 


| 


KHIZA, New York Airways, Inc., Air- | 
plane NC-411-H, new aircraft license for 


tion Nov. 1, 1930, the entire issue of $14,- | Harrisburg, 100 East Poplar Street, Harris- | 5,690 kc., 12 w. 


000,000 two-year 5% per cent gold notes | 


burg, Ill., construction permit to 


|due Dec. 1, 1930, and $7,000,000 two-year |changes in_ equipment. 


544 per cent gold notes due May 1, 1931. 
The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and | 


| water, especially in the lenticular sand/gt, Louis Railway Co, has been granted 
jareas of low-head small-volume waters.| authority to change its agency at Rogers, 
The presence of small volumes of gas|Ind., from an agency to a non-agency sta- 


lief artery to Atlantic City. The cost of | jn the shallow pools of this district sug-| tion and denied authority to change its 


the work is estimated at approximately 
$3,000,000. , 

“The situation is that we haven’t the 
money,” said Gen. Scott, “and if they 
want the work done they will have to 
vote for the bond issue.” 


. 
* 


gests that low initial production is caused | #8¢n¢y at Letts, Ind, 
by lack of enough expelling force in the |" 


reservoir sand to move appreciable 
amounts of oil into the hole. Repressur- 
ing methodseoffer a logical means of sup- 


| 


| plying the additional energy necessary | granted authority to discontinue 


from an agency to a 
on-agency station. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has Wasnt 


granted authority to abandon its non- 

agency station at Hamrick, Ind. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has been | 
its daily! 


KOOS, H. H. Hanseth, 1056 Central 
Street, Marshfield, Oreg., construction per- 
mit to move transmitter and studfo to the 
Hall Building, Marshfield, Oreg., and in- 
stall a new motor generator. 

KOOS, H. H. Hanseth, 1056 Central 
Street, Marshfield, Oreg., request for au- 
thority to voluntarily assign license to 
H, H. Hanseth, Ine. 

Applications (other than broadcasting) : 

Robert W. Hunter, Greensboro, N. 
new experimental construction permit for 
8,256, 4,795, 8,650, 12,850 ke., 24 w. 


make | 


Alaska Washington Airways, Airplane | 
| NC-974-H, new aircraft license for 3,106 ke. 
and whatever is available, 150 w. 

KGE, Boeing Air Transport, Inc., Med-' 
ford, Oreg., assignment of license to Aero- | 
nautical Radio, Inc. 

W2XBG, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
Garden City, N. Y., modification of experi- 
mental license for addition of 3,452 ke. for | 
a period of 90 days. 

W6XV, Federal Telegraph Co., Palo Alto, | 
(Calif., renewal of experimental license for | 


C.,| 99, 150, 375, 500, 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, |! 


16,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,390, 24,100, 
'27,100, 30,100, 75,100 ke., 10 kw. 


On 


2), 


100, | 


Attorney General Asserts 
They May Enforce Law on 
Intentional Fires 


State of Tlinois: 

Springfield, Aug. 8. 
Fire wardens regularly employed in 
the Department of Conservation have the 
authority to enforce provisions of State 
laws penalizing the intentional or care- 
less setting on fire of woods, prairies or 
other grounds, according to an opinion 


|of the Attorney General, Oscar A. Carl- 


strom, given Lewis B. Springer, super- 
intendent of the division of forestry. 


Officers of the Department may also|the amownt of 
ladopt reasonable regulations pertaining | Tease from $1,968,741 


to State forests and enforce these reg 
ulations and penalties for their infrac- 
tion, Mr. Carlstrom stated. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 
letter 
of the 23rd instant, which is as follows: 

Question of Authority 

“In ‘An act relating to State forests,’ 
approved July 2, 19 the Department 
of Conservation, among other things, is 
authorized to ‘employ such foresters, 
cruisers, and other assistants as are 
necessary for the protection of State 
forests.’ In the same act is given cer- 
tain penalties for the violation of any 
reasonable regulations adopted by the 
Department. 

“Also, under the Criminal Code of 
Illinois there are penalties prescribed 
for the ‘intentional, wilful, negligent o1 
careless setting on fire to woods, prai- 
ries or other grounds.’ 

“What I should like to know is whether 
or not the fire wardens regularly em- 
ployed in the Department have the au- 
thority to enforce either of the above 
laws. We are hoping to build up an 
efficient organization to deal with the 
matter of forest fires in this State but 


Dear Sir: I have received your 


on 


jare not clear as to just how far our em- 


ployes can go. Will you kindly give me 
an opinion on the subject?” 


May Adopt Resolutions 


In &nswer thereto, I wish to state that, 
in my opinion, the Department of Con- 
servation may adopt regulations govern- 
ing State forests and by apprepriateiy 
publishing such regulations and pznai- 
ties for infractions thereof, may prose- 
cute those who violate such rules. The 
regulations must be reasonable and the 
penalties commensurate with the of- 
fense. The regulations too, must be in 
absolute keeping with the statute and 


| plainly not new legislation but rules only 


to carry into effect the statute, 

In my opinion the officers, agents and 
employes of the Department are charged 
with the duty to carry into full effect 
such rules and to apprehend and _ file 
complaints against persons violating the 
provisions of the Criminal Code men- 
tioned in your letter, viz., section 53, 
chapter 88, Smith-Hurd’s Illinois Re- 


{vised Statutes, 1929. 


‘mployes’ Club Held 
To Be Part of Business 


North Carolina Insurance Firm 
Ordered to Pay Compensation 


State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, Aug. 8. 
The dependents of a man employed by 
the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 





Insurance Total - 





of State Commis. 
sioner Also Reveals Loss 
In Net Fire Premiums 
During Last Year 





State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Aug. 8. 
Insurance Commissioner, 
has filed with Governor 
Veaver a report of the State Insurance 
Bureau showing the summary of busi- 
ness 01 Companies authorized to write.in- 
surance in Nebraska for the year endi 
‘ } n 
Dec. 31, 1929. . 
Life companies report an increase of 
net premiums and amount of insurance 
in force, Nebraska business, while fire 
companies show a decrease in net premi- 
ums received and an increase in amount 
of insurance in force. Casualty com- 
panies show an increase in net premium 
income. 
One hundred and fifty-six life com- 
panies, 32 domestic and 124 foreign, did 
business in the State, All life companies 
had a net premium income of $33,383,- 
573 compared with $31,105,146 the year 
before. The amount of life insurance 
in force increased from $1,194,486,072 
¢ rr on basse i = 0 
$1,234,355,973. _ t 
Stock life net income increased from 
$11,030,822 to $11,624,188. The amount 
of insurance in force increased fr 
5 in ‘ rom 
$425,705,915 to $434,935,644. 
Increases in Net Premiums 
._ Mutual iife net premiums increased 
from $15,573,657 to $17,165,392 and the 
amount of insurance in force from $518,- 
122,312 to $559,886,257. d 
Assessment life company net premi- 
ums Increased from $490,462 to $525,53 
aot the amount of insurance in force 
dropped from a total of '$27,437,3¢ 
se aear of $27,437,336 to 
Fraternals show an increase of net 
premium income from $3,986,976 to $4;- 


The State 


068,462, _The amount of fraternal in- 
surance in force decreased from $222,- 


211,828 to $216,821,567. 
Fire insurance net premium income on 


Nebraska business during the year 
dropped from a total of $12,735,711 to 
$12,073,957. The total fire insurance 


in force increased from 
$3,210,197,985. 

Stock fire companies had a net pre- 
mium mcome of $8,775,111 as compared 
With $9,604 the year before, while 
insurance shows an in- 
329 to $2,029,- 


$3,109,895,231 to 


759 
ylOe 


32 
286,508. 

_ Mutual fire companies report a slight 
falling off in net premium income, from 
a total of $1,273, 


273,973 to a total of $1,273,- 
488 and an increase of insurance in 
torce, from $307,157,351 to $329,170,339. 


Fire and Casualty Statistics 
Farm assessment fire companies show 
a decrease in net premiums, from $1,329,- 
491 to $1,295,458 and an increase in 
amount of insurance in force, from $828,- 
474,863 to $845,795,778. 
Reciprocal fire net premium income in- 


creased from $80,729 to $114,437. The 
bureau reports that the figures on 


amount in force are not available. 

All casualty companies for the past 
year report net premium income on Ne- 
traska business amounting to $986,766,- 
607 as compared with $886,090,933 the 
year before, 

The income of the State Insurance Bu- 
reau consisting of collections for agents 
licenses, miscellaneous, yremium tax, ex- 
aminations, totaled $630,023. The legis- 
lature appropriated $53,000 for the ex- 


penses of the Bureau. 

The total number of insurance com- 
panies doing business in the State was 
601. 


The bureau's report for the past year 
shows that eight Nebraska insurance 
companies were organized and licensed 
from Jan. 1, 1929, to June 1, 1930, 61 
companies were admitted to do business, 
28 companies reinsured, reincorporated or 
withdrew in the same period. Forty- 
nine companies were examined. Fifty- 
three companies had on deposit with the 
Bureau Dec. 31, 1929, securities amount- 


ing to $4,936,938. 


Oregon Fire Losses 
Increased Last Year 

Fires in Industrial 

Plants Declared Responsible 


Serious 


State of Oregon: 

Salem, Aug. 8. 
An increase in fire losses in Oregon 
from $6,717,258 in 1928 to $6,808,685 last 
year was attributed to a series of serious 
losses in industrial plants, particularly 
woodworking establishments, in the an- 
nual report of the State Fire Marshal, 


Clare A. Lee, just made public. The 
average loss per fire decreased from 
$1,121 in 1928 to $1,001 in 1929, the 


| report revealed. 


One of the chief aims of the Depart- 
ment last year, according to ihe ypport, 
Was to arouse interest in and encourage 
the organization of fire protection units 


‘in rural communities under tne provi- 


s10n of an act passed by the 1929 Legis- 
ature, Four such organizations are in 
process of formation and others are in 


| prospect, it is stated. 


Company, of Greensboro, to remove dirt | 


prior to the erection of a new pier into 
a lake owned by the company and used 
for swimming in conjunction with an 
employes’ club, have just been awarded 
compensation for his accidental death in 
this employment, in an opinion by In- 
dustrial Commissioner J. Dewey Dor- 
sett. 

It appears from the opinion that the 
work would have required only two days’ 
time.and it was being done by two other 
men in addition to the decedent. The 
club employed two men regularly, whose 


salaries were paid by dues collected from 


member employes of the life insurance 
company. However, the company was 
paying for the erection of the new pier. 

Commissioner Dorsett held that the 
section of the North Carolina compen- 
sation act providing that workmen whose 
employment is both casual and not in 
the usual business of the employer are 
excluded, did not apply. His reason was 
that the employer’s operation of the club 
was in the usual course of its business, 
in that the company derives a benefit in 
the creation of a better relationship with 
its employes. Accordingly, he held that 
the maintenance of the club was inci- 
dental to the company’s regular business. 


The report comments favorably upon 
the reopening of the State firemen’s 
senool at Corvallis Aug. 18-22, for the 
systematic and scientific training of fire 
protective units throughout the State. 
Although the school was started several 
“ears ago, according to Mr. Lee, it was 
Giscontinued because of a lack of funds. 


Transportation Bill for 1929 


Eleven hundred million dollars is the 
estimate arrived at for transportation of 
passengers and cargoes in the water- 
borne foreign trade of the United States 
for the year 1929. This exceeds by a hun- 
dred million dollars the transportation 
bill for 1928. (United States Shipping 
Board.) 


Exports of Dried Apples 

Exports of dried aputies show a defi- 
nite downward trend. Although New 
York is still probably the most impor- 
tant dried apple export State, California 
and the Pacific Northwest have been as- 
suming increasing importance in recent 
years. Germany and other northwestern 
European countries are the principal for- 
eign outlets for evaporated apples. 
(United States Department of Agricul- 
ture.) 
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Western Road | Phesident of Texas Railroad ‘Navy Department Bankers Now Said to Regard ‘Highway Finance 
Asks Authority | Asks Allocation Be Considered Upholds Ameriean| Postal Savings With Approval) Chief Subject at 
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For Bond Sale| Head of Waco Short Line, in Letter to I. C. C., Declares| Airplane Motors system Now Viewed as Being Supplemental Rather Than World Congress 


Operations Cannot Continue Without Its Acqui- Competitive, According to Bulletin of 


St. Louis and San Francisco ere sition’ by Connecting Road German Maybach Engine Is Post Office Department More Than 60 Countries Will 


; 
Railroad Proposes Issue] pismissal of all petitions pending be-|the nearest point on our lines. It was Admitted, However, to Be No other Department of Government,, 1927, the outstanding principal to the Be Represented at Meet- 


'fore the Interstate Commerce Commis-| impossible for me to bring witnesses ' with the single exception of the Treas-| credit of postal-savings depositors was * * 
Of $11,473,150 to Meet sion for modification, amendmeat, or| other than our own officers from our Best Type at Present for ury, comes fn such close contact with| well up to $150,000,000, an increase of ing to Be Held in Wash- 




















eet 




















: i reconsideration of its plan for the uni-| section to attend this hearing. i irifi banking institutions of the country as/ more than $13,000,000—the largest since i i 
Capital Requirements fication of the railway properties of| “While this proceeding was pending Use in Dirigibles vy |does the Post Office Department, it was|1919—over the amount of deposit on the ington in October he 
the country, as contained in an order! before the Commission, the Commission ‘’ stated in a bulletin recently issued by/| corresponding date last year. The sys- ; 
Authority to issue $11,473,150 of bonds} made public on July 15, is opposed by| brought out its general consolidation [Continued from Page 1.] the Department. : tem has more than 400,000 depositors. Financing of highways, as well as 
i he ld in its treasury available for R. C. Duff, president of the Waco, Beau-| plan under Docket No. 12964, allocating present time in this or any other! The bulletin follows in full text: For some years past recommendations | their construction, maintenance and use, 
oS De ae atts ; mont, Trinity & Sabine Railway and the|our company to the Southern Pacific. | (54 bite: y To enumerate the various services| have been made to Congress fo raise | will be a majer subject at the sixth in- 
pledge to meet capital requirements from| Uintah Basin Railroad League, in letters |The Southern Pacific declined to consider | “UN'*Y- rendered by the post office that are util-| from $2,500 to $5,000 the maximum | ternational road congress, to be held in 


July 1, 1930, to Apr. 1, 1931, was sought) to the Commission disclosed Aug. 8. acquisition of our properties. We then| The Navy looks to the substitution of | ied by banks in the conduct of their| amount that may be credited to any one| Washington in October, according to a 


: : The Waco Road, a Texas short line,|at once filed application requesting the|@ “heavy oil engine” for use in lighter- ines ld h b rfl ostal savings d it Experi h statement on Aug. 8 by the A i 
a ncisco ’ : 4 : : erhaps be superfluous, gs depositor. Experience has g y the American 
nee. 8 by the ae go ewag sought modification of the plan so as to| Commission to amend the plan and al-| than-air craft, Admiral Moffett disclosed, a > tier a to be spent Sncosneen that the neue amount is | Organizing Commission, 
Railway in an application . z allocate the railroad to the Missouri Pa- | locate our company to the Missouri | #"d has been experimenting on two such with them would be an admission of un-| too small, especially in view ofthe great| With more than 60 countries repre- 
Interstate Commerce Commission (Fi-| cific system rather than to @e Southern | Pacific. power plants since 1927. It is hoped, familiarity with the banking business| change in the dollar as a measure of | sented, the congress promises to be one 


nance Docket No. 8422). | Pacific, which has refused to make any| “The Commission has now brought out | the Aeronautics Chief added, that one/ it cig, value. of the largest. international meé@tin 
In detail, it is sought to issue and| effort to purchase*the Waco. _, |its report under Finance Docket No. | . ae eae te aaa There is one service conducted by the} Reports from postmasters throughout | ever held, says the statement, which fol- 
pledge $4,024,700 of prior lien mortgage _The Uintah League opposed acquisi-|7470, While no order is entered in the | the ae anes ae dirig- | Post Office Department, however, that|the country indieate that considerable | lows in full text: 
5 per cent gold bonds, series B; to issue| tion of the Denver & Salt Lake Railroad/same, the report apparently on the| ibles to be constructed "- the Goodyear- comes within the very realm of banking,/ money still goes into hiding because of| More than, 60 countries are expected 
and pledge $543,500 of refunding mort-|by the Denver & Rio Grande Western,/ ground alone that our lines have three Zeppelin plant since it is itself a banking business, yet the limitation, and many requests have | to send official delegations to the sixth 
gage 4 per cent gold bonds issued under|both of which roads were allocated by| points of connection with the Southern Th as f the Schneid |which is largely misunderstood in —. been received from depositors themselves | congress of the Permanent International 
the refunding mortgage of the Kansas|the Commission to the Missouri Pacific| Pacific and only one with the Missouri|_. Jas ag ot 4 = wiccm tad a ing circles and is viewed generally een to be permitted to deposit more than| Association of Road Congresses to be 
City, Fort Scott & Memphis Railway; System. The League desired that the} Pacific, declined to require the Missouri a mae tof his aad aoe Jed a degree of apprehension even ~~ $2,500. held here in October, it was recently an- 
and to issue $6,904,950 of consolidated | Salt Lake (Moffat Road) be allocated to! Pacific to take over our railroads as a|V¢lopment’ of high-speed water cooled | some knowledge of its purposes and lim- Any limitation is necessarily artificial. | nounced by the American Organizing 











: vhi i i 47 : : i ffett added, and/itations exist. This service is known art as ceed ! 

41 cent gold bonds, series}S0me system which did not include the | condition precedent to the Missouri Pa-, C™&!"°S> Admiral Mo ’ 1tatio : ‘ Commission which a 

ee 8 ak . to be pledged|D. & R. G. W., which, it was contended, | cific’s cade eitheas’ ts seen there are in existence abroad several | as the postal savings system. om td States have = = oe cn ge —_ aa ae 

, s450, s E : : : u water-cooled motors “which are supe-| During fts existence of nearly 17 years | D@/ances in savings banks. Other States, ing. By Aug. 5a 

d $419,250 sold from time to time. M il — to the interests of the|shows that one of our railroads was con-| )i5, to ours.” in weet of postal savings has been notably New York and New Jersey have | total of 55 governments had notified the 

It was explained that the railroad had | 0%" “oad. . ee by the Missouri Pacific — The statement made public by the De-| one which was discussea, by postal offi- | recently increased previous limitations to ae Department of State that 

on hand on June 30, 1930, os in Operation Declared Possible co rc > ae ewe partment of the Navy follows in full| cials, if at all, with the utmost dipiomacy higher ftgures. aa osantel ere = word 

i s ipt ° ene . ; ,08- eye ail . coun- 

chien con ok dee sources from| Only Through Acquisition “The language of the Commission sug- | °*** abide eis ambias Tie et baton, because of the Los: | Era of Hostility wife rts | tries that they also, would send delyg 
July 1, 1930, to and including Apr. 1,] The Duff letter stated “my company|gests our ‘permanent association’ with split g P the service as a competitive business oa-| Said to Be Ended : gations. 





1931, amount to $26,003,500. Estimated|and its properties are in receivership.|the Southern Pacific. But the Commis-| In commenting on the statement of | crated by the Government. ; E 
cash requirements, outside of operating | The pall iy hardly earning questing sion has no power to make this allocation | former President Coolidge that the best ‘Scoping Funds’ ae a me the vod ¢ a sented, the congress promises to be one 
requirements, and renewing of loans | expenses. He cannot continue operations | effective. Meantime, our properties are| aircraft engine is made abroad, the As- és . ch ireles e sys —~ be ed in ban ; of the largest international meetings 
from banks during the same period ag-| indefinitely. The only method by which|pPerishing and the public interest im-|sistant Secretary of the Navy, Ernest) Rescued, Is Belief editorial me Se ieee ee * inker”? ever held. While govertments will par- 
gregate $37,165,684, showing an excess|continued operation can be assured is|pPeriled. Lee Jahncke, acting in the absence of This feeling is gradually disappearing aa c. Tomas : anke ticjpate in the deliberations, the meet- 
of requirements over available cash of|acquisition by one or the other of the| “Will not the Commission grant to our | Secretary Adams, today stated: and, during the past year or so c.pe- “Ro oe han oO i. Sn eee -nt aoe will be open to all members of the 
$7,866,319. two system, viz: Missouri Pacific or|Company and to the receiver a hearing| “My attention has been called to Mr. | cially, bankers are coming to view postal sin meania sa pd be ae = an Permanent International Association. 

“To facilitate providing for a portion Southern Pacific, with which alone our| 0" our application to amend the Com-|Coolidge’s statement concerning aviation: savings in a more friendly light. In gard Spey Peon S hanek dak ts mean. Membership in the Association is’ open 
of these requirements,” it was said, “the lines connect. mission’s plan, the hearing to be con-jengines. I believe the Navy is regarded|some very influential banking: quartezs | y. to anyone interested in its aims and on 

‘a 


With that mumber of countries repre- 














: itor il- . : : : rane : ee ing the savings habit.” its lists are f£ d f a 

i i i “My best hope for refinancing and|@ucted near the territory of our rail-|as largely responsible for the creation | the one-time hostility is being displaced |'"& .. ,, | its lists are found professors, govern 

eS Ss pe a reorganizing aa. company was cd js|Toads at some point such as Houston, |and success of the air-cooled engine which! by an attitude of outright friendliness. ‘ = gps ae a banking insti- | ment officials, engineers, contractors, so- 

Miaile <0 A Gt Konda ( aeeke ah os-| based on the Commission’s certificate, | Which will be convenient to the public} made Lindbergh’s flight possible, to- | Instead of viewing the system as coni- “De nae os ees 7 cieties and clubs, in addition to govern- 
cible o- Sirona ” P authorizing us to extend our line into the | Served by our railroads? gether with the tremendous advances in| petitive to banking a number of promi- a o the - ing con cage t here ments. 

7 es rich traffic area that lies between Beau- Secretary McGinty, Says aviation that followed. These engines|nent bankers have recently pronounced | 4Fe aan ae er of people carrying Car Damage on Poor Roads" 

mont and Port Arthur. However, pend-| , | | . 2 7 are without superiors anywhere in the|it as a real aid and as a supplemental Sade erable amount of money on their} Interest in the deliberations is ex- 

Rediscount Rate Reduced _ | ing our efforts to secure financial support | Order Speaks for Itself woe Se ee ee eee |" Ey, tow ( ees te »|Uata seein of tate ‘Sind ih belmg:| ous hs soso Whew ac See 

: |for this ‘undertaking, is i . - : ' + i i anu- is view elieve to be the correc > 1 I obile is advanc- 

For San Francisco Bank cific and th Sa tae ~ ee Pa In reply, Chairman Frank McManamy several American aircraft — one and I welcome the aaa a quite an amount of money to light.” ing throughout the world. A recent sur- 

an e Santa Fe have applied to| of the Commission stated: facturing goncerns. , oppor 3 If the inst. 3 indjcati : h : u 

the Commission for certificates authoriz-| «J enclosing a copy of an order| R, Admiral Willi A. Moffett, | forded me through the invitation of the e instances cited are indications | vey shows that there are more than 35,- 

The Federal Reserve Board has an- oem & py ear mira wham A. *! editor of Dollars and Sense to discuss |of a universal feeling of friendliness on | 000,000 motor cars in use and the regis- 


ing them to create an extension from| whi r , ission | Chi ies i ; 2 : : : 
nounced a reduction in the rediscount| Beaumont to Port Arthur, on a location ~ "Wea a when Bd ‘ie hte es Cie . ae be this subject. If I can extend the feeling |the part of the banking fraternity for | trations have shown a steady advance 


: which at several points . “ai ; ; , of friendship for postal savings I will|the Postal Savings System, as I sin-| since the close of the war. With the 
rate of the San Francisco reserve bank cae aie w - —_— is superimposed | denied. Ss aircraft engine progress throughout the feel that I have performed a service not|cerely believe them to be, the era of|troublous war times now definitely in 
from 4 to 3% per cent. The Board’s ice Bac ge ; ich the or gees W. H., Paul, Secretary of the Uintah world, confirmed Acting Secretary of only for that institution but for the|hostility is near an end and the two|the background and everyone turning 
action leaves only the banks at Minne-| our company See staleel weak Pn eee aoe en eee, oe oe po peg Jahncke —— = ‘ae banking business as well. institutions—that of banking and of the! their attention to the economic fackors 
apolis, Dallas and Kansas City charging) “The effect of this application has MeGinty of the Cemaatedion: “We beg | omiiie ‘enaniiiee “iaaute tale ene In the past it has been frequently |Government’s operation of postal sav-| governing the well-being of individuals 
4 per cent. The announcem follows | been and is again to hamper and retard| to acknowledge receipt of a copy of aa nat shaukinaly lead in aircraft en- | Decessary for the Postmaster General to|ings—-face a future of friendship and and nations, with development of na- 
in full text: my work for refinancing and reorganiza-| your order No. 12964, of July 15, deny-| laa The Germans have comoentreted announce that the Government is not in|cooperation. Surely, it is the very es- tional resources receiving daily greater 

The Federal Reserve Board announces|tion of my company and its proposed|ing various applications for reopening | on improving airship engines, and have the banking business; that it is not in|sence of good government to foster an | attention, indications are that business 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of San/|extensions. It appears that bankers are | : competition with banks; that it has no| enterprise designed to be mutually help-| is turning to the automobile in increas- 


nsl a of the consolidation plan docket ‘in view better engine—the Maybach—than any - : gesig ! : 
Francisco has established a rediscount| unwilling to support my project while|of the fact that the petitioners may oe | caer shell engine eae a: in thought of prying a single depositor from | ful to the individual, the community, and | ing_numbers. 











rate of 3% per cent on all classes of|the Sabine Basin application, supported | fully heard when and if a formal ap-| present time in this or any other coun- . ee ee See ws & the Nation. er ae. a 
paper of all maturities, effective Aug.| by the combined power and influence of | plication is made to give effect to the|try. However, the Navy Department tional in stiaue: pasa that aa ie pieeeat - an automobile over a poor road than 
8, 1930. tie and Santa Fé sys- _ 3 consolidation or any part} looks “ the oe of . heavy oil] +, the system nok On ae of the in-| Seaboard Asks Authority over a good one. They also have estab- 
a ms, ng. ereof. ‘engine for gasoline engines for use in - . ; : s i , i icu- 
Power Rate Reduction! ...2°° 2% created for me and my| | “As the Denver & Rio Grande Western | airships and has, therefore, been experi-| geig, "™'® °F 2 Per cent but in spite To Abandon Mileage ,?"iite the ‘highest type of roadway 
;company and for the public served by | Railroad has made formal application to menting since 1927 on two such engines On icc aliehtecces aaa ick és] is actually the cheapest. To receive re- 

|my company is one of extreme peril and| acquire control of the Denver & Salt] and hopes that one of these engines will contrary, we pick up sieep-| The Seaboard Air Line Railway ap- ; 


Is Sought in Wyoming difficulty, exactly such as the Commis-! Lake Railroad (Moffat Road), this order} be ready in time for use in the second ing” funds, a little here and a little there plied to the Interstate Commerce Com-} ports on such tests and to have the  s 


i : nih arcs ; ve ote - : hich, i phe es A ; ortunity of -discussing the man ro 
sion has a duty to rectify and relieve. | denying our petition to be fully heard, airship, the ZRS-5. With heavy oil en- pene Se ce — de- | mission Aug. 8 in' Finance Dockef No. st which arise in ‘he edeiedme eaten 


General Consolidation Plan is not understood, and your further ad-/ ginés, instead of gasoline, and having | business world in the spirit of helpful | 842° for authority to abandon approxi- | and constructiom of highways and streets, 














: F ss . vice in the matter will be appreciated.” | helium, fire hazard will be completely : mately six miles of its line of railroad i iati 
eee ot to Fixed Road’s Allocation In reply, Mr. McGinty declared, in| elimingted ; ee bee ; poadhggen kg — extending from a point near Richland to ” a Sens ceea "ae Gee 
ct in Interest of Farmers “Under Finance Docket No. 5809, in poets You state that the order is not Schneider Races Cited Which are credited to one account,| Point near Kimbrough, Ga. 1908. . - ae 
September, 1926, the Southern Pacific | *¥ th neta and ask further advice} «Aico, the competition resulting from| namely, that of the board of trustees of | , In justification of the proposed aban-| The congress this year will discuss not 
Cheyenne, Wyo., Aug. 8.—A request | S0ught ‘to unify under lease the opera- "ue aniee ad the C _ ks the Schneider Cup races caused intensive| the postal savings system. oe the appecene ee Ap-| only the different types of construction, 
t eciinees ten within 4 wer supplied | tions of all its subsidiaries in Texas \and : e PommiIssion Speaks : development by the competing nations| Analysis Is Made plicant is now operating under a 99-year | such as portland cement concrete, bitu- 
POF TOGUCHION Fh: Tees Ser: Power SUP Louisiana. We intervened under the for itself and I cannot undertake to am- of high-speed water-cooled engines, and y lease the lines of railroad of the Georgia, | minous concrete and other types, but also 
by the Bureau of Reclamation from the} Southern Pacific application, presented plify or explain it by correspondence.” | jy the water-cooled type there are in ex- Of Type of Depositors ‘Florida and Alabama Railway, a part of | will go exhaustively into the subject 


Shoshone Dam power plant to farmers} to the Commission our whole case and SS ea \istence abroad several engines of 1,000! Ordinarily it would have cost a bank |whose main line lies between Richland | financing, construction, and maintenan 


; Satin’ wr d tly | situation and requested the Commission | horsepower and above which are supe-|hundreds. of dollars to have secured |@nd Kimbrough, a distance of 55 miles | of highways, as well as the question of 
= a ee aie oe to determine then whether our properties Government to Appeal rior to ours. However, in the lower/funds equivalent to the postal-savings | 4d parallels at a distance of not exceed-| traffic movement, a question that grows 


i i | should be allocated to the Southern Pa- J ; . horsepowers, those for every-day usage,| account and, in making this statement,|ing one-half m@e of the 5.8 miles of|in direct proportion to the number of 

mereriee At The Seceuntnes, Been. = cific for its proposed unifidation. We re- Naturalization Cases ‘r American water-cooled engines have|] am quoting the annie of a repre. |track sought to be abandoned. There-| automobiles in use. ; 

Bureau, R. F. Walter, and L. H. Mitchell, | quested that the Commission grant au- ;|no superiors. sentative of a large bank. fore, there exists an expensive duplica-| Treating on these subjects a total of 

mane a of tha Shoshone project ’\ thority to the Southern Pacific for its - “It might be well to note that the| The postal savings system has been|tion of trackage not necessary to the | 76 different papers has been submitted 
& ee ; - proposed unification only subject to a} Supreme Court to Pass on Res-' United States for several years has had| called a refuge for the timid. A large | efficient operation of the railway system | by various delegates and these have been 

The petition for the rate reduction} proviso and condition that the Commis- |decreasing interest in water-cooled en- : of applicant.” published in the four languages of the 


E 1 . — : ¢ ercentage of its de itors is y : : 
asked that the Mountain States Power | sion reservt the right thereafter on suit-| ervations Against Bearing Arms | pines, and has taken to the development | Prom ae ete ee ee congress; English, Spanish, French and 











Co., holders of the Federal power fran-| able application by our company, to re- —__—___. land use of the air-cooled engine, which ae : : ane German. Governments which announce 

chise in the district, be given a low] open the record a that the Southern Conti , type is used almost exclusively by the ronal ~ ee oe ee oo Post Office Answers their intention of sending delegations e 

enough rate that farmers in the region! Pacific abide by and gonform to what- [Continued from Page 1.] |Navy. The air-cooled engine was fos-| Experience shows that those individuals ~ the congress are: 

would igcrease their usage of power for| ever order for the protection and relief | for a Federal determination of the ques- | tered and first brought out by the Navy. who use postal savings want no less a New Y ork Protests) Algeria, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Bel- 

pumping irrigation water. of our company the Commission might | tion. The reliability of this type of engine is security than the faith of the Govarn- , , gium, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, China, 
The lowered rate, the petitioners! therefarter determine shall be appropri-| In the Mackntosh case, according to|beyond any question of a doubt and is| ment for the following reasons: Bitter Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslo- 





ointed out, would not only induce farm-| ate. The Commission granted the appli-|the opinion of the Circuit Court of Ap-|the finest in the world. Such outstand-| experience suffered r 

on to use ‘more power than at present,’ cation of the Southern Pacific without] peals, the petitioner for naturalization, |g demonstrations as Lindbergh’s. flight sananie disturbed ym sy Rr = 
but would probably enable them to invest | any qaulifying order or provision what-| upon being examined, declared “that I|t0 Paris; the three weeks spent in the|}om fear; lack of business knowledge; 
more money in pumping equipment.| ever in behalf of my company. — do not undertake to.support my country, | 4!° by the Hunter brothers; the flight familiarity with foreign systems of 
This, it was argued, would eventually| “Thereafter, the Missouri Pacific ap-|right or wrong, in any dispute which|2round the world by the “Southern! )o<tal savings; and lack of acquaintance 


z . . | vakia, Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, Finland, 
Changes Said to Curtail Waste, | France, French West Africa, Germany, 


But Not to Impair Service | Great Britain, Greece, Guatemala, Hong 
> ° | cone. Honduras, Hungary, India, Indo- 
China, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, 








. : : yee = ‘y. ” : -orld’s > if , 2 . . . Page 1) 
lead to more and better production on| plied under Finance Docket No. 7470 may arise, and I am not willing to prom- |Cross,” and the regaining of the world’s| 4, the part of the moving public with [Continued from Page ‘Morocco, Netherlands, Netherland East 
lands in the vicinity and be conducive|for authority to unify under lease the! ise beforehand, and without knowing the altitude record by the Navy are proofs} jocal institutions. .? the city was approximately 3,500,000, | Indies, New Caledonia, New South Wales, 
to a generally more prosperous region. |0Perations of all its subsidiaries. Our|cause for which my country may go to of the reliability and durability of | In drawing money from cupboards, old | Whereas today it is about 7,000,000. New Zealand, Nicaragua, Nigeria, North- 





The fact that power demands for pump-| Company intervened in that proceeding! war, either that I will or that I will not American aircraft engines. tin cans, and other hoarding places, as| - “In view of the apprehensions of the | ern Ireland, Norway, Panama, Poland, 


ing usage would be in the daytime also. @nd requested the Commission to require | ‘take up arms in defense of this coun- Subcommittee Report jt does, the postal savings system can- | business men of New York that the con-| Portuguese East Africa, Queensland, 
was advanced as an argument for a|the Missouri Pacific to take our com-/ try,’ however ‘necessary’ the war may! “In this connection, the subcommittee] not well be charged with performing a| templated action of the Department with | Rumania, Salvador, Siam, Spain, Sweden, 
lower rate. pany into that unification. The hearing seem to the government of the day.” of the Senate Committee on Naval Af-| service inimical to local savings institu- | respect to carrier delivery service would | Switzerland, Tunisia, Turkey, Union of 


was held at St. Louis, 729 miles from; The naturalization act, the opinion ex- | fairs reported (the Tyding’s report): 


Ene 7 K : be a backward step, we would appreciate | South Africa, Syria, Venezuela, and 
plains (V U. S. Daily, 1571), requires} “*Your Committee also made an in- 


tions. » This idle money is awakened from 
a candid statement from you as to the | Yugoslavia. 


Thousands of acres now unfarmed ~ eo : 
its sleep and placed in circulation where 


along the Shoshone River would be made 



























































ae . os the applicant for citizenship to declare | vestigation i h bility of the| tt performs th ice fi i 1 f the Department for the reorgan- 
irrigable by means of pumping if power 4 | PE 7 p vestigation into the comparability o e| It p ms the service for which money | plans 0 e Dep > 
ae for pelialion — eas thin Measures of Economy under oath that we will support and de-' fast pursuit and bombing planes of the| is intended. ization referred to above and to what New Airplane Service 
the reach of the average farmer, the A Ad d b N fend the Constitution and laws of the| United States with those of other na- Instead of finding its way to foreign | extent, if any, the mail service in New Pp ¢ 
State. Engineer of Wyoming, John A. re opte iy avy United States against all enemies, for-|tions. We believe from the reports sub-! shores or of reaching an untimely end| York may be curtailed.” To Canada Is Planned 
Whiting, stated. e eign and domestic, and bear true faith| mitted that in number of planes in the | through investment in worthless secur-'! Replying to Mr. Mead, Mr. Coleman 
; ? eES errr and allegiance to the same. __ Nuvy, speed of planes in the Navy andj ities these otherwise dormant fynds are)declared that the primary interest of An air service between Victoria, Van- 
Key West Yard to Be Closed “The court held that the petitioner was/ general bombing and fighting equipment | rescued from their inertia and placed to|the Post Office Department is to give| couver, and Seattle ‘will be established 
F i E h 7 ae jentitled to naturalization on the ground | that our Navy has pursuit and bombing| work locally through the medium of | American business a mail service which! jn the near future, according to a re- 
oreign xC ange And Fleet to Limit Movements | that there is no fixed principle “of the| planes of suc’. number, type and speed | postal savings in cooperation with locak| will fully meet their requirements, port received in the Department of Com- 
ee | eeerreenes 9s ek semntey or tohanes .> give a per. if = weeny: See — Confidence Asked merce from Trade Commissioner E. G. 
— : ’ Sc ad S| with any other nation in the world. i itt at i 
“ae Saet'et hee Nak wie cee E [Continued from Page 1.] ie scruples against bearing arms, to never- Ce ee rte a4 d ae — first to — = anaes a ee: St the Sonne Oe 
to the Secret f the Trea h rnest Lee Jahncke Aug. 8, state at theless bear arms in time of war.” | 7 ® ° istory Kecatle r. Coleman pointed out in his reply, ; : ; . 
cw Boag as ee we Te preliminary study is being made by| The qualified answer to the question Excess Earning Fixed Extremely timid people, especially in “that first consideration is being given ST ee at Boag 
In pursuance of the provisions of sec- | naval officials for placing the naval sta-|as to whether the petitioner was willing| ° times of financial stress, find absolute | the efficient and satisfactory handling of couver. An initial investment of between 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing | tion at Key West, Fla., in an inopera-|to bear arms in defense of the country, For Arkansas Carrier security and 2 per cent interest for sav. |>USiness mail. We are primarily inter- | ¢, 0 and $250.00 : 
with the conversion of foreign currency | tive status, so far as relates to the re-|the court stated, was intended to pre- ings, which AN edhe gpd: veaplirts Pasi ested in giving American business a mail anes oe L~ -wig ae Sx: tee enterprise 
ae rer gee eS pal ane suppl yot vessels of the. Havy. serve to him only the right to exercise see the light of day—yet whieh reaches | Service which —_ fully mest Oat — Plans call hee the oa of the sea- 
: P : Bi - , . e buildings, machinery, tools and|his consicentious or religious scruples | ~ oO = |local banks to the credit of the United | quirements. nd again, in behall o base on th : Vancou@" 
ee ee ee _— ed _— other public property involved, including | when a war is declared and he is asked I. C. C. Gets Report on Jones Ginko Genedauaes ited American business, we are determined plane - ym —_—=> framers 
that the buying rates in the New York |, Marine railway at that point, will be|to bear arms. “As we have seen, this is boro, Lake City & Eastern Viewed in the light of this knowledge |that there shall be no waste of public | with hangar space for planes on the 
market at noon today for cable transfers viet in en - poereevanion, ass not Wn Secbetionee s the Constitution then, it does not seem an exaggeration funds in rendering ~_ bp age tal ground floor and a machine shop and 
payable in the foreign currencies are as e question of disposition of public | or the laws of the land.” f 2 to say that the mission of th : “An intensive study of the postal serv~' ofoe accommodati second floor 
shown below: — stores and of the details of effecting the In the Bland case, the opinion ex- | The Jonesboro, Lake City & Eastern | savings system is one of eee ice by expert men who have devoted | Wil) be aa Fly ae will 
Austria (schilling) ......... ae 14,1189 placing of tne station on an inoperative | plains (V U. S. Daily 1585) that the pe-| Railroad, located in Arkansas, earned | to predict that as appreciation grows the greater part of their lives to this have a 100-foot frontage on the water. 
Belgium {volga) prasseneeane ° 18.0089 basis will be studied by the commandant | tioner demurred to the form of the oath | $118,483.95 in excess of 6 per cent on | hostility will diminish. work, has disclosed that over a long pe-|T, addition, there will be a float on the 
Bulgaria (lev) iirc saensces uae of the seventh naval district, Capt. S. H. | being read her, saying that her religious | its investment for the years. 1922, 1923| The idea of postal savings was first riod of time many expensive and inde-| cide for dispatching the planes. It is 
Scaaadtikens) ..... sseseeee. 2atae R. Doyle, United States Navy, whose /|convictions forbade her personally tak-|and 1924, and the Interstate Commerce| suggested in England by Charles W.,| fensible practices have. grown up which, | said 11 passenger amphibian planes will 
England (pound) ....... Beet 487.0599 | headquarters are at Key West, and by/ing arms. The petitioner refused, it is| Commission is entitled to recapture $59,-| Sikes in 1807 but was not adopted until while adding greatly to our expense,|}. ysed on the daily service between 
Finland (markka) ........ 2. er +m omens of the praherien bureaus in the sates, to swear unqualifiedly to defend | 241.98 of these excess earnings, rep-e-|1861. Upon the recommendation of Wil- offer aeeneny noe, in we way of Victoria, Vancouver and Seattle. 
France (franc) Perrrr rT y sore 3.9345 avy Department. the Constitution. nti the “one-half” due the Govern-} ]i . ae : - | required service. el sure that e 4 
Germany ( seichemark) oteeeeers 23.8879 Under =e pees plan, district head-| The court ruled that the naturalization ae ee 15 a of the Interstate 5 ae, eee whe knighted in| commercial intereato of e enahey (Iesued by Department of Commeree.) 
greece (drachma) .........0.. + 12971 | quarters will be reained, and also the | oath to “support and defend the Consti-|¢ a , . issi ad-' - . me which furnish most of the Government’s r 5 
Hungary (pengo) .....+..s++e++ 17.5321 |naval communication station at Key | tution and the laws of the United Stetes |e Aa, = Seeaneeen pn G In the course of time the example of revenues, will not tolerate any useless Increases Shown in Numaber 
ey ae) Byer aA nA eae kane ao West. An adequate Marine Corps guard|of America against all enemies” does —- nae gueaek: Ttnasiae Docket er nes enoved in many Coun~/ expenditures of Government funds. — z % - 
teens,” er) srrescess On0067 | Will be retained at the naval station. not constitute a promise to bear arms| No, 3778). the condita! sues “And in connection with the proposed | Of Steel Ships Being Built 
Poland (zloty) .......sesse+++- 11.2010 Personnel at the naval station in-| where ‘religious convictions forbid, in| Remittances of $42,450 already havelyears. Interest first became manifest | 8°?’ °° changes we merely ask our ot | On July 1, 1930, Ameri Sateen 
Portugal (escudo) ............ . 4.5185 cadens 5 omows and 15 men of the Navy,|view of the policy of the Government|peen made by the carrier, leaving the; about the time the service was inaug =. mew a if the} © build ; : nd yo t ipyards 
Rumania (leu) ..........+ EE .5960 |2 officers and 49 men of the Marine | to exempt from combatant military serv- : ay ‘ . - ‘S- | Post ce Department until sfecific in-! were building or under contract to bui 
Spain (peseta) ........ AN ARM 11.1560 | Corps and 125 civilians. ice persons having religious convictions amount still dug $16,791.98, the exam-|urated in England, in 1861. In 1871 its|stances of impaired service can be.for private shipowners 263 steel vessels 
Sweden (krona) ........ Stiakse. nee The repair and supply facilities at Key| against bearing arms jiner found, He recommended that an success in England and other countries | pointed out. Whenever this is done, we|of 475,903.gross tons, compared with 
Switzerland (franc) .......++.. 19.4467 | West are small. The naval station has| The decision of the Supreme Court |OTder be entered requiring the road to/ moved Postmaster General Creswell to| are only too glad to act promptly and : 251 steel vesse]s of 477,053 gross tons, on 
Yugoslavia (giosr) ae Bae acai gins heen used chiefly as a port af sail fan\in the so-eallad Gaielinian aan wag | Make the necessary payment. recommend to Congress the adoption of | restore a satisfactory service. | June 1. 1930, ccording to the Bureau of 
Pelee (thosonal Seen ie cane aere Naval survey ships working in Carrib-| distinguished in the two decisions of Under section 15a of the Interstate such a system in the United States. “Many rumors have been circulated | Navigation, Department of Commerce. 
China (Mexican dollar) .... ‘... 27/2187 |bean waters and for destroyers visiting|the Circuit Court of Appeals, The re- Commerce Act, as amended by the Trans- Depositors Ask with reference to the Departmegt’s plans} There were 28, wood vessels of 10,699 
China (Yuan dollar) ........... 270416 |Gulf of Mexico ports. The annual sav-|fusal of an avowed pacifist in that case |Portatien Act of 1920, the Commission is Hi ° which are wholly false and misleading | gross tons building or under contract 
India (rupee) ............4.... 86.0453 | ing in placing the Key West Naval|to swear that she would take up arms empowered with authdrity to “recapture” igher Maximum and of course very difficult to combat. to build for private shipowners during 
Japan (yen)... ss seseeeeees . 49.3793 | station in an inoperative status will ap-|in defense of the country, if necessary, | {0M the railroads one-half of all earn-| The movement was endorsed by eight} “Final determination on the number | the same period compared with 27 wood 
Masapere (dollar) siete teen nese 1202375 | proximate. $200,000. | was jheld to constitute sufficient cause ~— mame by them in sucegs of ¢ per ensnaoting Posmmaaters General, we °p of deliveries and the nussber of et vonees of 10,889 gross tons on June 
2 Ah ae aaa bgieintare 00.1277 | 3 |for denying citizenship to her. cent. These “excess earnings” are placed} proved by Presidents Roosevelt and Taft, | lections will be based entirely upon the | 1, . 
artes Xpeso), see pope 4 Exports of Apples | ‘The question of whether religious con-|in what is known as the “contingent|and fopnr2 its place as a plank in the| needs of our patrons, and that informa-| (Jssued by Department of Commerce.) 
aise tease, geld) 82.9462 PI |vietion would be an acceptable excuse|fund” and used for loan purposes to the political platforms of both major parties |tion will of course come mostly from caiasensnene 
am fatitelat ot 10.2950 |. Apples have been an important item | from aliens refusing to agree to bear railroads. ; ‘in the 1908 campaign. It was not until! patrons themselves. _ | _ Dates are the outstanding item in our 
MEG AMAGD) . og icccccccecsecces E0RNe jin the export trade of the United States|arms in defense of the United States, The railroad in the instant proceeding; 1910 that Congress passed the necessary “The cooperation of you® members in | dried fruit import trade. More than 80 
Uruguay (peso) ..... ees toe . 83.3111 | Since the establishment of the National according. to the opinion in the Bland: operates about 96 miles of line from) legislation and the system began oper-| puttiag the Post Office Department on a| per cent of the total imports now come 
Colombia (peso) w..sseeeeeeres 96.5300 Government. (United States Department} case, did not arise in the Schwimmer, Osceola Junction to Wilson, Osceola and|ation the follgwing year. modern business basis will be greatly | from Mesopotamia and Arabia. (United 
Bar silver ...... A ae yee + 84.5000 'of Agriculture.) ' \c&se. | Luxora, Ark, | At-the end-of the fiscal, year, June-30,| appreciated.” States Department of Agriculture.) a 
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World-wide Aid Denmark Seeking to Reduce 
Bank Failures by New Statute 


Is Suggested for 


_ Stabilizing China pep« 
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Possibilities of Cooperative 
Program by Powers Dis-|— penmark’s new banking act, taking 
cussed at Senate Hearing 





On Silver Problerm 


[Continued from Page 1] 


ample, 500,000,000 ounces of silver, to 
be loaned to the government of China, 
p the super- 
international commission 


vision of an 


in two channels, namely, to buy food! 


and clothing for those who work for the 
government, and second, to build rail- 
roads and automobile roads to make 
tgansportation possible in the interior of 
China. 

This plan, he argued, would tend to 
strengthen the government since 
government with that financial support 
would immediately become the popular 
government, and further, the develop- 
ment work would afford employment to 
a great part of the population, in addi- 
tion to improving generally the economic 
condition of the country. 

Further, he explained, the plan would 
afford an outlet for the surplus British 


silver, and would stop the hammering | 


down of the price caused by the unload- 
ing of Indian silver. 

The low price of silver has had a tell- 
ing effect upon American exports to 
China, Mr. Moser said. The great drop 
in silver prices in China, he said, can be 
attributed to the congregation of the 
country’s silver supply in treaty ports, 
drawn there from the inland 
unstable political condition of the coun- 
try. 

China’s National Debt 

Discussing’ the present economic condi- 
tion of Chima, Mr. Moser stated that 
China's actual national debt is approxi- 
mately $1,200,000,000 in gold, though at 
the present exchange value of silver, and 
China having no gold, the debt approxi- 
nrates $3,000,000,000 in silver. 

“China has no desire to pay 
debts with cheap silver,” he said, “nor do 
they have any desire to buy any im- 
ports with cheap silver,” 

Further, he pointed out, the annual de- 
ficit of the Chinese government approxi- 
mates $333,000,000 annually, due to the 
inability of the Chinese government to 
collect the xevenue which rightfully be- 
longs to it. For example, ‘the legitimate 
income to be expected from wine and 
tobacco taxes, and stamp sales, is ap- 
proximately $60,000,000, whereas the ac- 
tual amount realized is approximately 
$1,500,000. Other revenues, he declared, 
run approximately in the same _percent- 
age. 

“All of this’ Senator Pittman com- 
mented, “argeues the moral obligation of 


nations which have profited out of China, 


to cooperate in the establishment of Chi- 
nese credit On a’sound economic basis.” 

“The Chinese nation,” Mr. Moser con- 
tinued, “is going from medievalism to 
modernism Their 


overnight. progress 
has been remarkable. They find them- | 
~selves in the twentieth century the vic- 


tims of conditions which ‘they have de- 
fended jealously for twice 20 centuries. 


Like a person, they will have to ‘grow! 


out of it.” Their greatest natural, re- 
source is their manpower of 450,000,000 


due to the! 


their 


the place of a statute under which there 
were numerous failures, aims to bring 
jabout greater security through more ef- 
liective governmental regulation accorc- 
ling to information from the Commercial 
| Attache at Copenhagen, Harry CaSoren- 
sen, made public on Aug. 7 by the De- 
| partment of Commerce. 

| The new Statute, which becomes 
lfective Oct. 1, results partly from 
jcountry’s banking difficulties being 


ef- 
the 
at- 


\tributed to inadequate regulations, ac- 
cording to the statement, which was 


isigned by R. A. Hall, Assistant Chief oi 
lthe Finance and Investment Division oi 
|the Department. 

Provisions of the new law, and com- 


|parisons with the old statute, are cun-} 
the) 


tained in the Department’s statement, 
which follows in full text: 

During the decade since the enactment 
lof Denmark’s first banking law in 1919, 
{Danish banking has been featured by an 
| enormous number of bank failures. 
|These have involved serious losses, 
causing the State and the bank of issue 
| repeatedly to intervene in order to save 
|the country’s banking system from more 
serious reverses. 

i New Law to Take 
| Effect October 1, 1930 


The recent banking difficulties of Den- 
mark, while due in large measure to 
;conditions growing directly out of the 
|war, have been attributed partly to in- 
adequate banking reguiations. This led 
to a demand for revision of the banking 
act of 1919, and a new bank law was 
enacted by the Rigsdag to take effect 
‘on Oct. 1, 1930. 

The new law is chiefty designed to 
provide greater security through more 
effective governmentz] regulations. In 
|addition to providing better regulations, 
the new act defines im much greater de- 
tail the functions, duties, and responsi- 
bilities of the bankg managements and 
boards of directors, and evinces deter- 
mination to stamp out the abuses of the 
postwar period, The following is a brief 
outline of the most important changes 
effeeteqd through the enactment of the 
new law: 

Paragraph 





9 


. Only banks and savings 


banks have the right to advertise for, | 
or to solicit deposits im any other way. 
'No Danish bank may in its advertising 


lconvew the impression that the bank is 
in anw way connected with, or part of, 
the central bank. 

Paragraph } provides for a bank coun- 
jcil of four, consisting of three members 
nominated by the Minister of Commerce 
and the bank examiner, who is an ex- 
officio member. This council is purely 
advisory and consultative. 

Paragraph 4. The express sanction of 
ithe Mfirfister of Commerce is required 
|before a bank may be established. The 
lold bzank act provided merely that the 
minister’s approval of the statutes of 
la new bank be obtained. 

:Mingmum Capital of 

Banks Is Increased 

Paragraph 6 increases the minimum 


capital of a bank from 200,000 (approxi- 
matel< $50,000) crowns to 400,000 (ap- 


opulation. Today they have not more|P’OXimnately $100,000.) 

Pian 8,000 miles of railway, od few! While the old bank act stated that the 
highways. It is impossible to utilize “capital and reserves”? of a bank should 
their manpower to the fullest where| amount to at least 10 per cent of _lia- 
primitive conditions still prevail. Time bilities and guaranties, paragraph 7 of 
alone can cure their condition. The|the new law provides that the capital of 


country needs education; It meeds more 
roads, more railroads, telephones and tel- 
egraphs. To get these things it needs 
money, and to get money it needs a sta- 
bilized government.” 


Per Capita Wealth 


a bank shall amount to at least 10 per 
‘cent of the total liabilities and guar- 
anties of the bank. <A further new re- 
quirement is that guaranty obligations 
must not exceed 75 per cent of a bank’s 
“own capital.” The term “own capital,” 


Questioned by Senator Pittman as while somewhat vague, apparently does 
to the per capita wealth of the Chi- 2°t comprise reserve funds. 3 iii 
nese, Mr. Moser said that no estimate,, 1? paragraph 8 the old gine at 
had ever been undertaken, since a great the board of ei —e —, sh gag 
deal of silvery is hoarded, which, he at least three mem ners is con as ve 
said, is necessary where the people live!neWw act, however, provides : so for a 
always so close to the line of star-| Substitute, who shall atten meetings 
vation. when one of the regular a as 

“It would be a conservative estimate, prevented eg cage eg nl 
however,” he said, “that their per capita | 0 e, in cases Where theeactue 


wealth is not 1 per cent of that of the 


United States, Great Britain and 
France.” 
If the world governments should go 


so far as to aid in the establishment 
of economic stabilization of the Chinese 
nation, he said, it would of course be 
necessary to aid in the establishment of 
a stable government, since the two must 
be synchronized. 

Mr. Moser showed some hesitaney in 
expressing an opinion on the effect of 
the suggestion ‘of Senator Pittman, 
though he declared that the problem is 
a serious one, and “I have no desire to 
beg it or avoid it.” 

He expressed a fear, however, that we 
can’t see far enough ahead. I thought a 
few years ago that some such plan might 
be successful. Now conditions are even 
more chaotic: The Chinese have been 
forced to take up banditry, and join 
armies and fight purely for food. Even 
with unlimited funds, it would he hard 
to wipe out conditions of near starva- 
tion, banditry and revolution. Further, 
it is a question whether we could make 
the people return to a normal life. Un- 
doubtedly a sufficient amount of capital 
going into China through legitimate 
channels Would give a great number of 
people a livelihood, but I don’t know 
what effect it would have on war lords 
maintaining provincial armies in remote 
districts. China is an immense, un- 
weildly mass, hard to weld into a har- 
monious state.” 

Senator Pittman asked the witness if 
there is “any reason today why railroads 
could not be built all over China. Does 
it not all depend upon the question of 


finance?” 

“Precisely,”” Mr. Moser said, “Con- 
struction of railroads and highways can 
be accomplished much more easily, but 
in order to do so they must have a form 
of government which can secure the 
money and expend it in the Proper way 
to peyleet their institutions while at 
work, 


> 


Questioned as to whether the supply-|the United 


ing of transportation facilities to China 


would not result in putting a great many|the price 0 


Chinese to work, Mr, Moser said : 
“T would answer un 
I could be assured that the Chinese gov- 


qualifiedly yes if/nese wo 
borer, w 


jof directors is supplemented by a larger 
“board” with somewhat vaguer functions, 
usuall w reierred to as “representatska- 
bet’? ¢banking council), the members of 
such council shall have the same respon- 
isibilitxr as the actual board of directors. 
\It is “further provided that the “repre- 
isentamtskabet” examine the annual re- 
[port an detail; and if this body signs 
the wearly report, it must stale expressly 
how ymuch of the report has been ex- 
amined. This provision has its origin 
in the Landmandsbank failure. The 
paragraph further states that notice shali 
be given to the bank examiner whenever 
a bank: wishes to establish or to close a 
branch, and it is finally stated that press 
lrepresentatives shall at ali times have 
laccess to shareholders’ meetings. 

| The old banking act required the direc- 
jtors to give special attention to engage- 
ments which the managers of the bank 
lhad with the bank. Paragraph 9 of the 
new act extends this duty and requires 
lthat the board of directors must scruti- 
Inize with special care engagements Which 
managers of the bank and relatives o1 
friends of managers might have with the 
bank. It further states that managers. 
branch managers, and other employes of 
a bank may not carry on or participate 
in speculative transactions, ‘these being 
interpreted by the law as “purchase or 
sale with a speculative purpose whenever 
the business in part or whole is carried 
tL, 





ithat condition because their people do not | 


have to work, while the Chinese are 
habituated to hard labor to scratch out 
a meager living. 

Questioned as to how far $500,000,000 
would go in China at the present time, 
Mr. Moser said that it would pay for a 
igreat many more units of labor than 
it Would in the United States, but that 
jit migeht not show so much more in 
jresults. , , : 
| Wages in China, he said, are approxi- 
lmately 20 cents per day in gold, or 50 
cents in silver, a8 compared with $4 in 
States. 
en can be hired in China for 


’ 


“Eight m ] 
€ f one in the United States,’ 


1@ Said. ; 
uld outdo the one American la- 


hile in other work the one Amer- 


ernment would stand even until the work, ican laborer would be more valuable than 


was started.”” On the other 
pointed out, the lack of Chinese economic 
security 1s very largely based on 


tion facilities. 


the | should 
lack of transportation and communica- Pittman suggested, there would be 
: greater demand for American automo- 
In comparing China with other wnde-|biles. 
veloped countries, Mr. Moser stated that! enable 


hand, he!eight Chinese. 


If 25,000 miles of automobile road 
be constructed in China, Senator 
a 


would increase employment, and 
the purchase of American cotton 


most other undeveloped countries are in|and flour. 


- 


In some work the eight Chi- | 








on by credit or by means of a loan 
| atees for the purpose.” It is also 
provided that—if a member of the board 
of directors, a manager, or a branch man- 
ager or any other employe ef a bank 
supervise the business of another concern 
in which the bank has a financial in- 
terest—the remuneration of such person 


\ of directors. 


| 


rtment of Commerce Learns Act Aims to Bring About| 
Greater Security by Means of More Effective 
Regulation on Part of Government 


| 
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| 
Total Resources | 


Show Inerease: 


Comparative Data of Condi-; 
tions on Date of Recent! 
Call Announced by Comp- 
troller of Currency 
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The total resources of all national | 


| sets and liabilities of $2,050 


Farm Loan Board Announces Security Loans 
OfNational Banks Banks’ Condition on June 30 Qf Rural Banks 





Institutions Under Its Supervision Had Assets and Lia. 
bilities Totaling More Than $2.050,000,000 
On That Day 





Banks under the supervision of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board reported as- | 
234,611.77 | 


ae 





as of June 30, according to a statement | 
by the Board on the condition of the! 
banks at the close of the second quarter. 

Net mortgage loans of the Federal 


em t | banks on June 30, the date of the recent | and joint stock land banks less principal | 
shall be definitely fixed by the board) call for reports on condition, aggregated|of delinquent installments and_ pending | 


29,116,539,000, an increase of $1,768,- | 


foreclosures, totaled $1,761,457,485.90,| 


Paragraph 11 provides that banks with | 041,000 since the preceding call on Mar.| while loans of the intermediate credit! 
capital exceeding 20,000,000 crowns and | 72, it was announced, Aug. 8, by the | banks aggregated $27,024,837.56 and dis- 


5,000,000 crowns, respectively, must keep 
“cash on hand” amounting to at least 
5 and 2 per cent, respectively, of the lia- 
bilities of the bank. In _ the 
banks with a smaller capital, it shai! 
amount to at least 1 per cent of such 


| 


case of | 


Comptroller of the Currency, John W.| 
Pole whose announcement follows in full | 
text: 

Comptroller of the Currency John W. 


counts, $64,640,504.89. 
Assets and liabilities for the Fecerai 
land banks were $1,292,387,829.18, for 


| the joint stock land banks, $624,631,- 


| Pole announced today that the total re-| 929.95 and for the intermediate credit’ 


liabilities, and that the cash and easily | 
realizable assets shall coryespond to at 


least 1 per cent of such liabilities, It is 


also provided that the cash and easily | 


realizable 
least 15 per cent of such liabilities of 
the bank as are payable at call or on 
notice of Jess than one month, and that 
these liquid assets shall amount to at 
least 10 per cent of all liabilities and 
guaranty obligations. 

| According to paragraph 12 a bank 
{shall not be allowed to give credit to, 01 
te undertake guaranties for, any singie 
jclient in an amount exceeding 35 per cent 
of the bank’s own capital. This limit 


assets shall correspond to at! 


sources of the 7,252 reporting national 
banks in the continental United States, | 
Alaska and Hawaii on June 30, 1930, the 
date of the recent call for reports of con- 
dition, aggregated $29,116,539,000, an in- 
crease of $1,768,041,000 since Mar. 27, 
1930, the date of the preceding call, 


| when there were 7,316 reporting banks, 


may be increased to 50 per cent for a| 
single engagement. however, by unani- | 


mous consent of the managers and the 
sanction of at least two-thirds of the 
board of directors; such 
must, however, be reported to the bank 
examiner. 

The following 
may be made: 

(1) Reimbursement credits; (2) claims 
secured kyy cash deposits in “banks; (3) 
claims secured by Government guaran- 
ties or Government credit association 
bends within 75 per cent of the value; 
(4) claims secured by mortgages in ordi- 
nary residential houses or agricultural 
properties which, however, must not ex- 
ceed two-thirds of the value of such 
properties. 
| Ownership of Shares 
In Another Concern 


The new bank act states that 
must not ows, or give loans on, shares 
in another concern to an amount exceed- 
ing 15 per cent of the bank’s own capital. 
Formerly the limit was 10 per cent. It 


exceptions, however, 


an exception | 


| $49,919,000 
| laneous bonds and securities owned ag- 


| $301,401,000 


and an increase of $1,676.311,000 over the 
amcunt reported by 7,536 banks as of 
June 29, 1929, the date of the correspond- ; 
ing call a year ago. 

Loans and discounts, including redis- 
counts, on June 30, 1930, amounted to | 
$14,887,752,000, an increase of $238,999.-! 
000 since Mar. 27, 1930, and an increase 
of $86,622,000 in the year. | 

Holdings of Securities 

Holdings of United States Government 
securities totaled $2,753,941,000, which | 
was an increase of $31,098,000 in the | 
three-month period but a decrease of 
in the year. Other misce!- 


$4,134,230,000 exceeded by | 

and $281,555,000 these in- | 
vestments on Mar. 27, 1930, and June 
29, 1929, respectively. j 

Balances due to reporting banks from | 
other banks and bankers, including law- | 
ful reserve with Federal reserve banks 


gregating 


| of $1,421,676,000, were $5,001,568,000 and 


showed increases in the three and 
twelve-month periods of $1,130,147,000 | 
and $1,087,519,000, respectively. Cash 
in banks amounting to $342,507,000 was | 
a decrease of $8,134,000 since the date 
of the previous call, but an increase of | 


| $44,504,000 in the year. 


a bank! 


| 566,000 


is further stipulated that the total book | 


value of shares and similar securities 
held by the bank must not exceed 50 per 
cent of the bank’s own capital, although 
an exception may be made if the bank 
examiner sanctions it. It is further stip- 
ulated that the bank must not own real 
estate or shares in real estate companies 
to an amount exceeding 20 per cent of 
its own capital. 

Paragraph 13 provides that such part 


of the year’s profit as is not utilized as | 


cover for possible deficits from preced- 
ing years shall be carried over as a re- 
iserve fund, provided that the bank’s 
“own capital” does not amount to 15 per 
cent or more of the total liabilities or 
guaranty obligations of the bank. 

Foreign exchange must not be valued 
in the yearly balance at rates higher 
than the official quotations, and real es- 
itate must not be valued in the annual 
accounts at a higher value than the pur- 
chase price plus outlays for improve- 
ment. 

A bank, during its first three years, 
may not pay to shareholders a dividend 


| Was $652,339,000, an increase of $2.636,- 


| $171.964,000, 


of more than 6 per cent nor directors | 


9 


and managers’ fees of more than 2 per 

cent of the paid-up capital. 
Accountants must not be employes of 

a bank or of directors of the board, nor 


relatives of, or in business relations with, 


jan employe of any member of the board | payable of $127,077,000 and yediscounts 
book- | 


of directors, the managers, the 
keeper, or the treasurer of a bank. Ac- 
countants must be eletced by a share- 
holders’ meeting, and at least 
them must be a certified accountant. 

In the former bank law no reference 
was made to the annual shareholders’ 
meeting, and the yearly report had to 
be delivered to the bank examiner within 
six months after the close of the fiscal 
year. According to the new law, the 
yearly report must be presented not later 
than four months after the end of the 
fiscal year and not more than 10 days 
after the annual shareholders’ meeting. 

If the managers, directors, or account- 
ants of a bank learn or have reason to 
believe that the bank has lost, in addi- 
tion to its reserves and other funds, more 
than 35 per cent of its share capital, 
they shall without delay report this fact 
to the bank examiner. If the subse- 
quent investigation shows that the losses 


capital and funds, the board of directors 
shall call a shareholders’ meeting and 
inform them of the situation. It is fur- 
ther provided that the bank can not be 
forced into bankruptcy but shall be* 
liquidated according to rules laid down 
by the minister of commerce, who shall 
also appoint the liquidators. Only per- 
sons qualified for appointment as judges 
can be designated liquidators by the 
minister of commerce. 

The bank examiner must keep secret 
all information he obtains, except in 
cases Where a debtor is known to have 
obligations of considerable size to more 
than one banking institution. He then 
shall be at biberty to give information 
regarding this fact to the other institu- 
tions involved. 


must under no circumstances participate 
in speculative transactions nor borrow 
money without the express sanction of 
the Minister of Commerce. 
are connected with a bank are subject 
‘to criminal punishment and to suit for 
damages according to civil law, in cas°s 
where they contribute to losses on a 
bank. This is an extension of the pro- 
|visions of the old bank act, which ap- 
plied only to managers and directors. 


‘New York’s Gold Exports 





one of | 


The paid-in capital stock aggregated 
$1,743,974,000, which amount was $39,- | 
more than on Mar. 27, #1930, 
and $116,599,000 more than reported on 
June 29,1929. Surplus funds of $1,591,- 
339,000 showed increases of $37,795,000 
and $112,287,000 in the three and twelve- 
month periods, respectively. Net un- 
divided profits, excluding reserve ac- 
counts, amounted to $545,873,000, ex- | 
ceeding by $4,678,000 and $58,369,000 | 
this item reported for March, 1930, and | 
June, 1929, respectively. The combined | 
surplus and net undivided profits on the | 
date of the recent call aggregated 
$2.137,212,000. 

The liability of reporting banks on | 
account of circulating notes outstanding | 


000 since March, and an increase of $2,- | 
887,000 in the year. 
Total Deposit Liabilities | 
The total deposit liabilities were $23,- | 
268,884,000, showing increases in the 
3 and 12 month periods of $1,627,906,- 
000 and $1,670,796,000, respectively. The 
aggregate on the date of the current 
call included due to banks and certified 
and cashiers’ checks outstanding of $3,- 
418,148,000, United States deposits of 
other demand deposits of 
$10,926,201,000, and time deposits of $8,- 
752,571,000. In the latter amount is in- 
cluded savings pass book accounts of $6,- | 
070,683,000, time certificates of deposit 
of $1,357,461,000, and poste] savings of 
$107,980,000. Savings pass book accounts | 
on June 30, 1930, numbered 15,954,689. 
Money borrowed represented by bills 


of $101,956,000, a total of 229,033,000, 
showed an increase of $3,379,000 since 
the previous call but a decrease of $485,- | 
474,000 in the year. 

The percentage of loans and discounts 
to total deposits on June 30, 1930, w 
63.98, in comparison with 67.69 on March | 
27, 1930, and 68.53 on June 29, 1929. ° 


Bank Debits Outside 








| reserves came to $13 


| terest 
| loans to $9,623,661.50. 


! 
| age, 


banks, $133,214,852.64. 
Loans closed by the Federal land banks 


‘during the first half of the year aggre- | 


gated $25,625,000 as compared with $42,- | 
717,700 for the six-month period in 1929. | 
Of the total, $12,144,300 were closed dur- 
ing the first quarter. 

The principal 


assets of the Federal | 


{land banks were in net mortgages and 


loans which, less a principal of delinquent 
installments of $1,325,294.39, came to! 
$1,192,719,716.81. The banks reported 
$16,861,280.21 in Federal securities, $13,- 
435,703.80 in cash and $19,639,012.30 jn} 
real estate owned outright. Accrued in- 
terest on mortgages and other loans came 
to $20,216,8384.26 and notes receivable 
less reserves to $14,085,633.26. Sheriil’s 
certificates and judgments subject to re- 
demption totaled $6,967,573.02. 


Unmatured Farm Loans 
Of Federal Land Banks 


Of its aggregate liabilities, the Federal | 
land banks on June 30 had $1,179,245,160 | 
in unmatured farm loan bonds after a} 
reduction of $1,833,580 for those held by | 
banks of issue, Accrued interest  on| 
these and other bonds totaled $18,791,- | 
262.57. Another item of their liabilities | 
was $64,818,652.50 in capital stock of 
national farm loan associations. Legal | 
279,474.59 and un-| 


ol | 
304.29, | 


> 


divided profits to $4,652, 

Joint stock land banks reported $569,- 
975,324.72 of their assets in net mort- 
gage loans which left $568,757,769.09 
after deducting the principal of delin- 
quent installments and reserves for 
pending foreclosures. They had $4,397,- 
046.83 in Federal securities and $7,775,- 
186.86 in cash, Notes receivable less re- | 
serves for the purchase of mortgages or 
contracts came to $9,972,914.84 and in- 
accrued on mortgage and other 


The joint stock banks owned $17,029,- 
920.99 worth of real estate outright. 
Sheriff's certificates and judgments came 
to $4,592,117.45. 

Unmatured farm loan bonds held by 
the joint stock banks formed the largest 
item of liabilities for a total of $557,- | 





Chief Bank Examiner 
Named for Fifth District’ 


The Comptroller of the Currency, J. 





W. Pole, on Aug. 8 announced the ap-| 
pointment of Ira L. Chorpening to be | 
chief national bank examiner of the} 


fifth Federal reserve district with head-! 
quarters at Washington, D. C. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The Comptroller of the Currency an- | 
nounces the appointment of Mr. Iva I. | 
Chorpening as chief national bank ex- | 
aminer of the Fifth Federal reserve dis- | 
trict, with headquarters at Washington, | 
D. C., which position was made vacant 
by the death of Mr. Ralph W. Byers. 

, Mr. Chorpening, who is 49 years of | 
was born in Iowa. After three 
years of banking experience, he was em- 
ployed’ in the office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency for a period of 10 years. 
He was appointed a national bank ex- 
aminer in 1921 and assigned to the Min- | 
neapolis Federal reserve district, where 
he served until his transfer in 1926 to 
the San Francisco Federal reserve (is- 
trict, from which assignment he comes 
to Washington. 


New York City 


OO 


Show Business Decline Durin g Week 


Wholesale Prices 16 Per Cent Lower Than Last Year 


Survey by Commerce Department Shows 


9 


Business for the week ended Aug. 


ay tin hae al jas measured by bank debits outside New | 
exceed 00 per cent 0 ne bank's share , 


, issued by the Department of Commerce 


The bank examiner and his cmployes | 


Persons who | 


For Week $26,000,000 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 8.—The gold 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
|New York for the week ended Aug. 6, 
shows total imports of $1,348,000, con- 
sisting of $1,000,000 from Uruguay, 
$146,000 from Brazil, 
{Ecuador and $85,000 chiefly from other 
{Latin American countries. ‘ Exports to- 
\taled $26,000,000, which comprised $23,- 
/000,000 to France and $3,000,000 to 
‘Canada. There was no net change in 
| gold earmarked for foreign account. 


$117,000 from, 


York City, declined from the week ended | 
July 26, and was lower than the same 


period in 1929, according to the weekly | Interest rates, both for short and long| ment of 


summary of domestic business conditions, 


Aug. 7, which follows in full text: 

Wholesale prices, as a Whole, remained | 
at the same level of a week ago, but wefe | 
16 per cent lower than the correspond- | 
ing week of 1929. The prices for iron | 
and steel, as measured by the composite | 
index, likewise showed no change from | 
last week, but, like wholesale: prices, | 
were lower than a year ago. | 

Bank loans and discounts as reported 
to the Federal Reserve Board by member | 
banks, although greater than’ the pre- 
vious -week, were below the level’ of the | 
same period a year ago. Average stock 
prices showed no change from the week | 
of July 26, but were lower when com- 


(Weeks ended Saturday. 


with the 
prices, 


| 
| 
‘| 


in- | 


pared same period last 
3ond however, registered 
creases over both comparative periods. | 


year 


term loans, were the same as the pre- 


| ceding period, but were much lower when| closed on request of board of diréetors ani 


compared with the week of Aug 3, 1929.) 
Business failures during the last week 
were fewer than the week ended July 26. 

The production of petroleum and bitu- 
minous coal for the latest reported eee 
July 26, showed increases over the pre- 
ceding period, while contracts awarded 
for building and engineering projects 
were lower. The activity of steel miils 
in the United States showed no change 
when contrasted with the week ended 
July 19. 

Bank loans and discounts, and the 
prices for leading stocks and bonds re- 
corded increases when compared with the | 
week ended Aug. 4, 1928, two years ago. 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Average 1925-25—100) 















Aug. July July July Aug. July Aug. July 

2 26 19 12 3 27 4 28 

1930 1930 19380 1930 1929 1929 1928 1928 

Steel operations ......-+:++. nia aia . 76.3 763 75.0 126.8 126.3 95.0 95.9 
Bituminous-coal production ......, , 82.0 °81.3 80.7 94.7 °98.6 89.9 92.0 
Petroleum production (daily avy.).. ,.. 119.5 120.0 121.5 139.7 189.1 115.4 114.5 
Freight-car loadings ....-.-......26 « : 96.8 95.5 115.2 114.8 109.4 107.8 

+Lumber production ees ea . |S ey ‘ 

Bldg. contracts, 37 States (daily av.) . 84.9 90.7 62.2 1904 156.0 124.3 198.0 
Wheat receipts SRE eae aah 406.0 296.7 230.3 470.5 3874.9 313.0 990.5 
Cotton receipts : 7.7 13 1.7 6.2 °23.1 23. 5.0 10.0} 
Cattle receimes .....scccsses Rate nace 66.8 84.8 71.2 78.8 83.2 74.4 73.7 
Hog receipts ais einisle aie aaa j 65.2 74.4 76.9 68.1 175.7 64.3 59.5] 
Price No. 2 wheat .......+-.. 60.5 62.8 61.2 62.8 101.56 100.0 88.4 91.5 
Price cotton middling............. 47.1 47.1 49.3 48.2 69.5 688 73.2 77.6 
Price iron and steel. composite 719.9 80.0 80.1 80.5 88.6 88.6 84.4 84.5 
| Copper, electrolytic, price ..4:.. : 7&3 78.3 81.2 129.0 129.0 105.1 1065.1 
Fisher’s index (1926—100) ......, 829 83.3 834 84.5 98.6 99.2 99.7 99.9 
Bank debits outside New York City 100.8 110.7 122.1 105.2 137.4 138.0 118.9 112.1 
Bank loans and discounts ........ 1356 134.8 185.3 135.0 136.5 135.8 126.9 125.6 
Interest rates, call mone : 48.5 48.5 54.5 62.5 242.4 2061 160.6 133.5 
Business failures + Z 115.0.125.3 111.1 105.2 100.5 98.3 107.0 108.5 
Stock prices 206.8 207.1 207.4 196.6 290.4 289.1 195.0 194.3 
Bond prices seeeecceee 107.2 106.9 106.7 106.5 103.8 104.1 107.0 108.3 
Interest rates, time money ...,, 80.0 80.0 79.1 70.4 197.1 182.9 137.1 137.1) 
Federal reserve ratio .. . 107.7 107.4 105.8 105.4 96.0 96.4 88.5 90.2 


*Revised. 


TtRelative to weekly average’ 1927-1928 for 


week shown, 


725,300 after a deduction of $6,440,700 
for those held by banks of issue. 
payable accounted for $2,767,365, ma- 
tured coupons on farm loan bonds for 
$1,129,385.36, interest accrued on these 
and other bonds for $6,902,568.31, and 
capital stock paid in for $41,743,060.24. 


Legal reserves came to $5,551,059.69, un- | which the monetary gold stock of this 


divided profits to $2 
cits to $2,422,133.91. 

Loans closed by the Federal and joint 
stock land banks from organization to 


592,728.56 and defi- 





| June 30, numbered 634,946 for an aggre- 


gate amount of $2,522,467,373.53, ac- 
cording to the statement. TKe Federal 
land banks accounted for 506,358 
these loans at $1,631,420,564.87 and the 
joint stock banks for 128,588 at $891,- 
046,808.66. 


Consolidated Statement 


Of Joint Stock Banks 


The Board’s statement included a con- 


solidated statement of condition of the 


Notes | 


| 000,000, 


three joint stock land banks in reccivex-| 


ship on June 30, which showed liabilities 
of 69,165,527.96 and book assets of $68,- 
540,575.03. The Kansas City Joint Stock 
Land Bank showed liabilities of $51,414,- 
665 and book assets which do not reflect 


the receiver’s valuation of $51,764,- 
| 818.15. The Bankers Joint Stock Land 
|Bank of Milwaukee had liabilities of 


| $16,386,081 and book assets of $15,681,- 


444.56. Liabilities of the Ohio Joint 
Stock Land Bank of Cincinnati came to 
$1,364,781.98, while the book assets were 
$1,094,312.82, 

Principal assets of the intermediate 
credit banks on June 30 were reported 
as $27,024,837.56 in loans, $64,640,504.89 
in discounts and $30,000,000 in capital 
stock subscription callable from 
Treasury. Federal securities worth $4,- 
284,784.02 were held while’ debentures 
of other intermediate banks aggregated 
$2.360,661.11. Cash on hand less that 
held as collateral totaled $3,641,785.17. 

Of the liabilities of the intermediate 
credit banks, $64,445,000 were in unma- 
tured debentures after deducting $750,- 
000 held by banks of issue. Capital stock 
represented $60,000,000, deferred pro- 
ceeds, loans and accounts 
earned surplus, $1,971,988.61, 
$1,236,231.16, undivided profits 
349.66 and a deficit, $715,281.92. 

Loans closed by the intermediate credit 
banks during the six months ended June 
30 tetaled $32,411,639.87 as against 
955,154.01 for the same period last year. 
Discounts closed during the half year 
aggregated $52,464,295.53 against $47,- 


$270,- 


$74,646.34 in 1929. Loans outstanding 
on June 380 came to $27,024.837.56, of 
which $6.208,650.20 was in wheat, 


$7,670,824.97 in cotton, $8,687,810.98 in| 


wool and $2,964,064.01 in raisins. 
Discounts outstanding were reported 
to the Board to agregate $64.640,504.89, 
of which $84,790,077.58 was in agricul- 
tural credit corporations and $29,186,- 
796.69 in livestock loan companies. 


for the first six months of the year were 
reported to be $733,441.04, of which 
$398,184.88 was in the second quarter. 


Changes in Status 
cadens 


State Banks 


Ohio: O. C. Gray, State Superintendent of 
Banks, has announced: 








The First State Bank, Loudonville, capi 
tal tock increased from $60,000 to $150,000 
The First and Savings Bank, Loudonville, 


name changed to the Farmers Savings Bank, 
Loudonville. 


The Bank, Loudonville, trans- 


Farmers 


ferred it ets to The First and Savings 
Bank, Loudonville. 
Certificate of authority issued The Capital 


Bank, Cleveland, a new 








taken over by the State Department of 
Sanks and Banking for liquidation, 
The Farmers Bank, Jeffersonville, 


on request of board of directors and taken 


over by the State Department 
and Banking for liquidation. 


U.S. Treasury 
Statement 


Aug. 6 


Made Public Aug. 8 





Receipts 


Customs receipts 
Internal revenue 
Income tax eee 
Miscellaneous internal rev 
enue . ae 
Miscellaneous receipts 


, $823,441.45 
receipts: 
480,971.65 


1,680,912.89 
557,170.70 


Total ordinary receipts $3,522,496.06 
Public debt receipts 124,180.00 
Balance previous day 169,140,261.69 


Total $172,786,937.75 
Expenditures 
General! expenditures 
Interest on publie debt 
Refund of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in 
counts .... 
Adjusted serv 
fund se eed 
Civil service retirement fund 
Investment of trust funds 


$8,789,012.78 








9,181.50 


special ac 

aaah a ale alee 239,139.95 

ice certificate 
72,414.67 

206,907.11 

207,646.08 

Total ordinary’ expendi- 

tures 
public 


$9,853,802.60 


Other debt 
tures 


Balance today 


expendi- 





Total 


the | 


$15,-! 


De-| 
bentures outstanding totaled $64,445,000, | 
|Earnings of the intermediate credit banks 


Are Satisfactory 


Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York Says They Are 
Found Well Protected by 
Collateral 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


country was increased $242,000,000, 
chiefly through imports, the United 
States began to lose gold in July. To- 
wards the middle of the month there was 
a resumntion of the movement of gold to 
France which ceased last January, and 


at | no the month of July withdrawals of 
of | 


gold for shipment to Paris totaled $30,- 
Canada, after a lapse of a year 
and a half, began to take gold from New 
York on the 21st and withdrew a total 
of y$12,500,000 in July. In addition to 
these exports $3,000,000 was earmarked 
for foreign account. Partially offsetting 
these losses of gold, there were receipts 
of $5,900,000 from Brazil, $3,000,000 from 
Uruguay, $3,000,000 from Venezuela, and 
$1,000.000 from Colombia; also at San 
Francisco, $2,700,000 from China and 
$500,000 from Japan. <A_ preliminary 
estimate indicates the net loss to the 
country’s gold stock in July to have been 
$29,000,000, which would reduce the net 
gain for the first seven months of this 
year to about $213,000,000. 
French Withdrawals Resumed 

France resumed withdrawals from the 
Bank of England during July, taking 
about £4,800,000, and in addition secured 


the bulk of the South African gold 
offered in the London market, which 
amounted to some £3,500,000. A con- 


| siderable export of gold from Amster- 


| 


| discount 


dam to Paris was also reported. 

Central Bank Rate Changes: 

_ The Swiss National Bank and the Na- 
tional Bank of Belgium were the only 
European central banks to change their 
rates during July, both rates 


' moving downward from 8 to 2% per cent. 


The Swiss change was effective July 11, 
the Belgian change Aug. 1. These banks 


| now shave with the Federal Reserve Bank 


ete | lowest rate in the world. 
$2,542,013.99, | 
reserves, | 





; ond 


of New York and the Bank of France the 
On July 10 the 
Imperial Bank of India reduced its rate 
from 6 to 5 per cent, and on the 26th 
the Reserve Bank of Peru raised its rate 
from 7 to 8 per cent. 

Security Markets: 

Some recovery from the June low point 
of stock prices occurred during the clos- 
ing days of that month and the general 
tendency was upward during July. Al- 
though there were several temporary in- 
terruptions to this upward movement, 
composite averages of stock prices to- 
ward the end of the month had regained 
about one-third of the loss sustained in 
the April-June decline. The percentage 
recovery was not quite as large in public 
utility shares as in the industrials and 
railroads, but the utility stocks in June 
did nét reach as low levels relative to 
their November, 1929, prices as did the 
other two principal classes of stocks. 
Stock market activity was considerably 
less than in June; for the month as a 
whole average daily trading was around 
2,100,000 shares. 

Bond Prices Firm in July 

Bond prices were firm during July, 
following a slight decline during the sec- 
half June, Long-term United 
States Government bonds rose slightly 
further early in the month, and the 
average price of eight issues now out- 
standing reached a new high level for 
1929 and 1930, and closed the month 
only slightly below that level. An ad- 


of 


| vance occurred also in domestic corpora- 


| 


| 


|} isues in the first half of this year. 


| concerns 


| stock, $100,000, 

The Security Savi Bank & Trust Co.,; 
Toledo, capital ock increased from $800,- 
000 to $1,500,000, 

The Home Bank & Trust Co., Toledo, and 
The Security Bank &, Trust Co., Toledo, con- 
solidated as The Security Home Trust Co.,, 
Toledo, 

The First National Jank, Centerburg, } 
transferred its assets to The Centerburg 
Savings Bank Co., Centerburg. 

The Central Trust Co., Cincinnati, pur 
chased certain and liabilities of the 
Brotherhood of Railway . Clerk National 
Bank, Cincinnati 

The Farme) & Trader Banking Co., 
South Solon, transferred its a s to The 
First State Bank, South Charleston, 

The Sabina Bank, Sabina, c!osed on re- 
guest of board of directors and taken over 
for liquidation by the State Department of 
Banks and Banking 

The Highland County 
closed and taken over by the State Depart- 

Junk and Banking for liquida 
| tion, 

The Farmers & Merchants Bank, Amanda 


| 
closed | and notes 


| 
| 


' 


tion bonds during the first part of the 
month, after which prices held steady at 
levels about the same as the high point 


of last March. Foreign bonds likewise 
moved higher, but ansaverage of the 
prices of 40 representative issues re- 


mained somewhat below the March level. 
Final figures covering security offer- 


bank, with capital; ings of all kinds during June showed a 


on 


total of $787,000,000, or about $400,000,- 
000 less than the large May aggregate, 
but only slightly less than the June, 1929, 
total. For the first half of 1930, security 
offerings totaled  $5,100,000,000, an 
amount $1,100,000,000 smaller than in the 
corresponding period of 1929, but this 
decline is more than accounted for by a 
reduction of over $500,000,000 in refund- 
ing issues and by a much larger reduc- 
tion in the security offerings of invest- 
ment trusts and other financial trading 
and holding companies. It is the decline 
in security flotations of the latter type 
which is responsible for the somewhat 
smaller total amount of new capital 
New 
bond issues, totaled $1,300,000,000 more 
in the first half of 1930. Bond issues by 
railroad and public utility corporations 
showed especially large increases, and 


Bank, Greenficld,| the total amount of new capital obtained 


by domestic producing and distributing 
‘ of all kinds through new se- 
curity issues was probably larger than 


iI last year. 


, State and Municipal Bonds 
State and municipal issues of bonds 
during the first half of the 
year exceeded the 1929 volume by over 


of Banks | $1090,000,000, reflecting the more favor- 


able money conditions which have facili- 
tated the financing of a large volume of 
road building and other public construc- 
tion. New capital issues the proceeds of 
which were for use in foreign countries 
showed an increase of $250,000,000 for 
the half year; the offerings in the April 
to June quarter alone were nearly as 
large as in the whole first half of 1929, 
and the total for the first six months of 
1930 was practically the same as that for 
the entire year 1929. Despite this large 
increase from the 1929 level, however, 
foreign financing fell short of the volume 


lin the first half of 1928 by about $90,- 


' larger 


| 


000,000. 

In July the volume of security offer- 
ings has been smaller than in June, fol- 
lowing the usual seasonal tendency, but, 
excluding investment trust issues, the 
amount of capital raised for business and 
governmental organizations appears to 
have been in excess of the amount ob- 
tained in July, 1929. In fact, domestic 
security issues were probably somewhat 
than in the preceding month, 
while the total of foreign issues was 
smaller than in June, when the German 
International Loan was floated. The 
largest foreign issue in July was~the 
Austrian government 7 per cent Inter- 
national Loan for $25,000,000, which was 
offered at 95, making the yield 7.40 per 
cent. In addition to the new financing 
publicly announced, it was reported that 
the City of New York had sold $130,000,- 
000 of short-term securities to four large 
banks and investment banking firms at 


+t eeeeesereee $172,786,937.75 | interest rates of 2% and 27g per cent. 
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Pointing Way to Ease Labors 


of Women Workers + + + 





Federal Activities Directed to Education of 
States in Matter of Legislation for Better 
Work Conditions, Says Welfare Worker 





By MARY V. ROBINSON 


Director of Public Information, Federal Women’s Bureau 


the gods, grind slow}y, but they 
grind exceedingly well, as all 
who understand their workings know. 

A woman anywhere in the United 
States who requests the Federal Wom- 
en’s Bureau to have her 10-hour work- 
day shortened wonders because her 
grist cannot be given immediate. per- 
sonal service. 

What good then is the Women’s Bu- 
reau? It is Uncle Sam’s way of taking 
up the cudgels for women workers— 
not through the coercion of law but 
through the slower and surer force of 
education. Uncle Sam lets the States 
devise their own labor laws for women, 
but he sets up standards like sign posts 
to point the way. 

Why do women in their wage-earning 
struggles need a helping hand different 
from that extended to men? The rea- 
sons are many. 


U tee SAM’S mills, like those of 


As newer actors in the role of wage 
earners women know what it means to 
meet with the cold shoulder of disap- 
proval instead of the glad hand of wel- 
come. Driven by economic pressure 
into the industrial, commercial, profes- 
sional drama they have not been able 
to pick and choose their parts but have 
been forced to take whatever opened 
up, irrespective of conditions. 

Operation of blind economic laws 
has placed women in a weaker position 
than men and in the market as possible 
cheaper labor. The Women’s Bureau, 
therefore, is Uncle Sam’s means for up- 
building safeguards to conserve the 
working efficiency and health of women 
and to make it impossible for selfish in- 
terests to exploit women as unwilling 
competitors in lowering those stand- 
ards of hours, wages, working condi- 
tions, and industrial relations which 
are best for workers, industries, and 
society as a whole. e 

Largely through organization have 
men won their higher standards— 
shorter hqurs, better wages, the ability 
to bargain about jobs. Women are 
nothing like so well organized. Often 
their great need of employment makes 
them fear to organize and run the risk 

f losing their jobs, poor though 
hey be. . 


Nor have women realized the need 
and value of organization to the degree 
men have, chiefly because of the er- 
roneous belief that women are transi- 
ents in the wage-earning arena. Indi- 
vidual women may and do marry and 
withdraw from paid jobs; but woman 
is a permanent factor in the realm of 
employment, and the standards under 
which she works must be improved in 
the name of progress. Incidentally 
facts show that thousands and thou- 
sands of women, regardless of whether 
they do or do not marry, are as inex- 
tricably bound for life to their jobs as 
dre men. 

a 

Too long, prejudice and tradition 
have been allowed to: retard women’s 
occupational progress. But now the 
Women’s Bureau is steadily amassing 
heavy artillery. in the way of facts for 
exploding all such wrong theories as to 
what women can or should do as wage 
earners. 

The problems and needs of men and 
women workers coincide up to a certain 
point; then they split with a real dif- 
ference, due to women’s child-bearing 
function. Women’s interests, conse- 
quently, need special consideration for 
the sake of the race. 

The widespread tendency to divide 
the needs of men and women workers 
at the wrong point—to give men pref- 
erence in the matter of jobs because of 
their responsibility far dependents and 
to overlook women’s burdens of a simi- 
lar nature—has worked great hardship. 

A 


But facts marshalled by the Women’s 


’ Bureau stand now as a mighty host de- 


manding recognition of women’s share 
in family support. Women’s dependents 
are found to be so often those of the 
older generation, men’s those of the 
coming generation. 

Women carrying the double burden 
of home duties and an outside job have 
little time or energy to right the em- 
ployment wrongs done them. As a real 
boon to womankind, therefore, is Uncle 
Sam’s bureau made up of women ex- 
perts who, just because they are 
women, are better able to understand 
and solve the problems of women wage 
earners, 





\ Heart of Tobacco Industry 


e North Carolina Output Largest in World 
ia By PARK MATHEWSON 


Assistant Director of Conservation and Development, State of North Carolina 


ROM an economic standpoint the 
tobacco industry in North Caro- 
lina is worthy of special mention. 

It represents an even balance be- 
tween commerce and industry in that 
the farmer has already at hand an un- 
failing market for his product, thus 
obviating a long haul to market and 
having consequently saving in the cost 
of distribution, while the North Caro- 
lina manufacturer has his material 
close at hand. 

The leaf tobacco is sold by the 
farmer to the manufacturer or dealer 
through some 44 tobacco markets, in 
which 148 warehouses are operated. 
The grower hauls the leaf to one of 
these markets, over the splendid sys- 
tem of North Carolina highways, and 
delivers it at the warehouse where it is 
weighed and tagged. . 

The manufacturers and dealers bid 
on each pile of tobacco and the grower 


is paid by the warehouse cashier. Type™ 


or grade and demand are the control- 
ling factors in the price paid for the 
leaf. 

Inasmuch as certain types of North 
Carolina grown tobacco arg suitable for 
foreign tobacco manufactured prod- 
ucts, a considerable quantity of the leaf 
is exported. North Carolina manufac- 
turergy have developed a market of no 
mean importance for their manufac- 
tured products in foreign countries, 
and in the international tobacco world 
this State occupies an outstanding po- 
sition. 

One-fourth of the tobacco crop of 
America is produced on the farms of 
North Carolina. North Carolina to- 
bacco factories manufacture more to- 
bacco products than any other section 
in the world. 

In 1929 there were raised on the to- 
bacco farms of this State 508,060,000 
pounds, which represented to the 
grower a cash value, averaged at 18.5 
cents a pound, of $93,991,000. This ex- 
ceeded the next ranking crop, cotton 
and cottonseed, by over $23,000,000. 

Figures on tobacco grown and manu- 
factured in North Carolina in the last 
year for which we have a census of 
manufactures are far beyond any for- 
mer record of even this great tobacco 
State. The value of the raw tobacco 
in 1927, $111,550,000 was greater than 


any other crop grown in North Caro- 


lina, as well as the combined tobacco 
crop of the three nearest competing 
States. 

The extent of the State’s tobacco 
manufacturing industry can be par- 
tially appreciated when we know that 
its total, $413,271,000, was nearly two 
and three-quarter times the value of 
the raw tobacco, and the products, by 
manufacture were in excess of the total 
value of the combined agricultural 
products, timber, minerals and fisheries 
products of North Carolina as shown in 
the 1927 census. 


For the latest year in which a census 
is available, 1927, the tobacco indus- 
tries produced $413,271,612 worth of 
finished product, involving in the proc- 
ess the employment of about 16,000 
wage earners in the 20 factories in the 
State. Clerical and office help received 
over $6,000,000 in salaries. The in- 
crease for the two-year period amounted 
to over $80,000,000 in cigars and ciga- 
rettes. 

The major tobacco product of North 
Carolina is cigarettes. ‘Available sta- 
tistics indicate that there is one to- 
bacco center in North Carolina which 
makes more cigarettes than any other 
city in the world. The growth of this 
phase of the industry has been little 
short of phenomenal. 

Smoking and chewing tobacco come 
next in volume of production. There 
are several plants in which snuff is 
made. These classes of tobacco prod- 
ucts.show a decrease in production in 
the 1927 census. 

Some cigars are also manufactured 
in the State. The principal tobacco 
manufacturing centers in North Caro- 
lina are located at Winston-Salem, Dur- 
ham and Reidsville. 

Viewing the industry from a national 
angle, it represents quite a factor in 
the internal revenue receipts of the 
United States Government. . During 
1929 the Government collected in North 
Carolina from tobacco taxes alone 
$246,000,000, which represents about 5 
per cent of the entire Nation’s internal 
revenue collected from all sources. 

More than $6,000,000 per annum, in 
custom charges, are paid by the to- 
bacco: industry on goods and commod- 
ities shipped into North Carolina from 
foreign countries. 
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Governor of New Mexico Says They 


Are Ties That Bind People of the Rocky Mountain States 
By R. C. DILLON 


Governor, State of New Mexico 


ODEOS, round-ups and frolics 
Rv become a permanent insti- 

tution in practically all the 
Rocky Mountain States. They are the 
ties that bind us together in real 
friendship. 

The West would no longer be the 
West without the cowboy. He is the 
citizen of the great outdoor, and the 
West will always have a great outdoor 
and will always need him. - 

The cowboy links the thrilling and 
vigorous days of the old frontier with 
our equally vigorous frontier of today. 
He is still going strong. 

As time goes on it becomes more and 
more apparent that these Rocky Moun- 
taineStates must stand by each other 


and cooperate on all big questions that 


affect our material interests. It would 
be well for us to cooperate in the mat- 
ter of State picnics such as this, when 
the people of a State turn boose to have 
an all ’round ggod time. 


By visiting each other on such .occa- 
sions we would not only have a good 
time, but we would have a chance to be 
neighborly and friendly. We would go 
home rich in new friendships, inspira- 
tions and broader outlook. 

Our splendid highways throughout 
the West now enable us to reach our 
sister States in a few hours or a: day, 
and in not more than two days we can 
reach those farthest away. It is an 
easy matter to be neighborly and join 
hands in fun as well as in business. 

The “First American,” a colossal out- 
door entertainment and dramatic pag- 


eant of Indian life, will soon be pre- 
sented in New Mexico. During the 
second week in August all the Indian 
tribes the Southwest will trek into 
Albuquerque, where for four days they 
will give imposing ceremonies, wild 
war dances, a variety of religious 
dances, weird and beautiful chants. 

They will display their art and handi- 
craft—pottery, blanket weaving, silver- 
smithing, bead work in countless ar- 
tistic forms. Indian life and history in 
all its spectacular coloring will be 
dramatized on a huge scale. 

A 


_ During the last week of August the 
intertribal Indian ceremonial will take 
place, when eighteen different Indian 
tribes of the Southwest will go into 
camp ‘in and around Gallup. The pow- 
erful landscape in the vicinity of Gal- 
lup is found to be an ideal stagefor 
this great drama. It is an unusual and 
spectacular ceremony in which only the 
Indian takes part and it cannot be seen 
anywhere else in the worfd. 

At Santa Fe, the ancient capital of 
New Mexico, we are'to have a three-day 
fiesta beginning Aug. 31. At this fiesta 
the history of the State under Indian, 
Mexican, Spanish and American rule 
during the past four hundred years 
will be unfolded in vivid, brilliant pag- 
eants and imposing ceremonies. 

Indians, Mexicans, Spaniards and 
Americans will participate. There will 
be street carnivals, open “markets, 


street dances, and parades. e 
This is old Santa Fe’s annual picnic. 
It is beautiful and entertaining. 








Ohio ’s Growing Penal Population 
Effects on Institutional Expansion 


- By H. H. GRISWOLD 
Director of Public Welfare, State of Ohio 


HE ATTEMPT to forecast a build- 
ing program for the penal insti- 
tutions of Ohio for a period of 10 

years presents difficulties which are not 
met with in other forms of institution. 

The Department of Public Welfare 
has no means of regulating or of influ- 
encing the number of prisoners which 
it will be called upon to care for. This 
is determined on the one hand by the 
commitments from the courts and on 
the other hand by the action of the 
Board of Clemency. The prison officials 
are not at liberty to reject a prisoner. 

In addition to this, there is a greater 
fluctuation in the total population of 

‘the penal institutions than of any type 
of institution within the control of the 
Department. 

If we are trying to make this fore- 
cast on a purely mathematical basis 
and assume that the increase for 10 
years will be at least the same relative 
rate as for the last 18 years, we find the 
population of our penal institutions 
forecast as 12,056. On the other hand, 
if we assume a 10-year period for ref- 
erence, we find that the forecast is 
14,028. On the other hand, if we ac- 


cept the figures for only the last five 
years, the phenomenal increase in penal 
population of the last few years runs 





a possible total to the astounding figure 
of 19,036. 

It is altogether probable that the rate 

of increase for the ensuing 10 years 
will be greater than that for the 10 
years that have passed. It is also true 
that the chance of the spectacular rec- 
ord of the last three years being main- 
tained through another decade is ex, 
tremely slight. A considerable number 
of factors must be taken into considera- 
tion as ‘affecting this forecast. 
; With the passage of the Norwood Act 
in 1921, Ohio entered upon a policy of 
imposing more severe and longer sen- 
tences for the commission of crime. 
The 10-year minimum for robbery was 
first imposed in 1921. We have not, 
therefore, had reflected in our penal 
population the full effect of this act. 

The provision of law that empowers 
a court to fix a minimum sentence has 
also resulted in a large increase in the 
penal population due to the retention 
of these men for longer terms. How 
far this agency will be effective in the 
future depends entirely upon the courts 
of the State and, secondly, upon public 
opinion as it acts upon these courts. 

_ It is also to be hoped that an increas- 
ingly intelligent use of parole supervi- 
sion will reduce the number of prison- 
ers who must be returned to. their 
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Mechanizing German Farms 


on Credit Basis + «+ «+ 





Bankers’ Organization Finances Small Agri- 
culturist in Long-term Purchases of Tractors 
and Other Equipment of Domestic Make 





By JAMES E. WALLIS 


Trade Commissioner, Department of Commerce 


HE SMALL farmer in Germany, 

operating on farms of from 50 to 

100 acres, takes first place as re- 
gards the number of farm machines 
financed by the Agricultural Farm Ma- 
chinery Financing Company, of Berlin, 
a company organized in 1926 for the 
purpose ‘of financing sales of agricul- 
tural implements in Germany. 

A 

In geographical distribution of sales 
financed, as well as the size of the 
farms principally affected, central Ger- 
many, including Saxony and Thuringia, 
takes the leading place; only slightly 
behind the central German district 
come Pomerania, Mecklenburg and 
Brandenburg. Baden, Pfalz and Wuert- 
temberg have particigated in this type 
of implement financing less than any 
other section of Germany. 

The volume of sales financed by 
the Agricultural Machinery Financing 
Company during the past three years 
has reached the very considerable total 
of 55,524,800 reichsmarks, (reichsmark, 
par, about $0.24). Altogether, 18,472 
machines have been financed. ® 

From the point of view of value, 
tractors have been the most important 
item, sales of these financed by the 
company amounting to 24,438,900 
reichsmarks or about 44 per cent of the 
total. Threshing machines are most 
important as regards number, and take 
second place as far as value is con- 
cerned. 


A 

During 1927, the first year of its 
existence, the company financed imple- 
ments to the value of 19,780,700 reichs- 
marks and in 1928 the value rose 
slightly to 20,679,300 reichsmarks. 
However, during 1929, a decline oc- 
curred when sales financed amounted 
to 15,064,800. This drop may be attrib- 
uted to the depression under which 
German agriculture as well as most 


branches of German industry as a 
whole have been suffering during the 
past year and a half. 

The Agricultural Machinery Financ- 
ing Company (Finanzierungsgesell- 
schaft fuer Landkraftmaschinen AG), 
was founded late in 1926 for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the financing of 
sales of agricultural implements in 
Germany. The company was formed 
by several of the most important banks 
working in cooperation with the fed- 
eral government. 

During the past three years, the gov- 
ernment has withdrawn more and more 
from the enterprise, so that now it may 
be considered as very largely a private 
concern. It may be said in general 
that about 50 per cent of all sales of 
German-made agricultural implements 
are wholly or partly financed through 
this company. 

A 


Credits are ordinarily granted up to 
26 months at a rate of interest averag- 
ing 814 per cent. The facilities of the 
organization are not available for 
financing sales of imported machinery 
and implements, the dealer and farmer 
being obliged in such cases to arrange 
their own credits with the banks. 

The report of the company covering 
the years 1927, 1928 and 1929, indicates 
that great pains have been taken to 
make an exhaustive study of agricul- 
tural machinery financing. One of the 
first points stressed is that such financ- 
ing is very largely seasonal. A series 
of curves has been prepared showing 
that comparatively few sales are 
financed during the period from Janu- 
ary to May of each year. Beginning 
with June, the volume of operations 
irises sharply, reaching its peak in Au- 
gust and maintaining this level until 
@ctober, after which there is again a 
decided drop in activity. 





Obstacles to Equalizing Education 


Impediments to Adequate School Facilities 
By R. C. WILLIAMS 


Director of Research, Department of Public Instruction, State of Iowa. 


ROVIDING equal educational op- 
P portunities involves more than 
compulsory school attendance. 

Distance from school, availability of 
high schools, physical or mental condi- 
tion of pupils, and financial ability of 
districts in which children live are fac- 
tors which limit the possibility of giv- 
ing to all an equal chance to obtain 
an education. 

In establishing a system of common 
schools two. fundamental principles 
have become generally accepted. In its 
attempt to provide schod{s for all, the 
State of Iowa’has decreed that prop- 
erty shall, through taxation, support 
our educational system. Furthermore, 
if the State is to support schools for all 
by a levy on its taxable property, those 
who ought to attend school are obli- 
gated to avail themselves of school 
privileges. 

A comparison in any community of 
the educational advantages provided 
today with those of even a quarter cen- 
tury ago, together with the increased 
number of children who are remaining 
to complete their high school work indi- 
cates how much faith the people have 
in’these two great principles. 

Further evidence of the extent to 
which people are concerned as to the 
education of their children is the in- 
creased amounts of money which local 
school districts are from year to year 
providing for the support of public 
schools. 

Interest in the problems these basic 
principles involve has recurred again 
IY 


institutions for violation of the condi- 
tions of their parole and a more wide- 
spread use of probation by local courts, 
in those cases where the interests of 
society will permit, should also serve 
to reduce somewhat the penal popula- 
tion. 

In connection with any such esti- 
mate, we should keep in mind the facts 
that have been brought to our attention 
from time to time by various crime 
commissions throughout the country. 
Estimates have been made of the effi- 
ciency of our present system of detect- 
ing and:convicting criminals that vary 
all the way from 10 per cent to 60 per 
cent. 

Whatever the figure may be, we 
should anticipate that within the next 
10 years some progress will be made in 
increasing this degree of efficiency. 
The inevitable result of that increase 
will be a* tendency toward increase of 
the penal, population of Ohio. 

How. far that increase will go or 
what its extent will be must remain a 
matter of serious speculation, but to 
neglect it as a possibility in the equa- 
tion might prove to be a fatal blunder. 


and again. With the advance in our 
standards of living and multiplicity of 
social contacts, new demands upon the 
schools have arisen. 

The establishment of the high school 
and more recently the-junior college, 
modern buildings and _ equipment, 
courses of study enriched with voca- 
tional subjects, extra-curricular activi- 
ties, better qualified teachers and many 
similar expansions indicate some direc- 
tions in which the American people are 
attempting to keep. pace with our ad- 
vancing civilization and its needs. 

These improvements naturally cost 
money. Under the present method of 
financing education in Iowa, over 96 
per cent of the cost of public education 
is met by local taxation. As these dis- 
tricts have taxed themselves to make 
good schools possible it has become in- 
creasingly difficult for some communi- 
ties to meet this cost. 

Our method of raising public funds 
largely on the basis of propegty valua- 
tions has been hindered ‘by an increase 
in the amount of intangible wealth to 
the point where tangible property has 
been called upon to bear an undue part 
of the cost of State and local enter- 
prises of which the public school sys- 
tem represents a large share. 

It is significant that the forty-third 
session of the Iowa General Assembly 
gave recognition to the need for analyz- 
ing this problem by providing for a 
fact-finding survey to be made by the 
Department of Public Instruction. This 
is to include a study of the financial 
cost of schools and the ability of dis- 
tricts to support them. 

Such a study is now under way. 
dindings will be submitted to the next 
session of the Legislature for its con- 
sideration. 

As a cornerstone of its program of 
educating all the children of all the 
people; the State of Iowa requires from 
every child 7 to 16 years old a mini- 
mum of 24 consecutive weeks of school 
attendance in each year unless he has 
completed’ the eighth grade, is 14 and 
regularly employed, is receiving reli- 
gious instruction, or is excused for 
sufficient reason by a court of record or 
a judge. 


‘If we are to summon all the children 


of all the people to our classrooms we 
should provide for their educational 
needs after receiving them. The more 
we approximate t'* ideal of education 
for all the more do we realize that the 
capacity of the pupil to receive and 
profit by such “instruction, as well as 
the ability of the district to finance his 
education, is a matter we must Seri- 
ously consider. 
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